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"DREAM GIRL" She'll look alluring, 
breathtaking, enticing, exotic. . . . Just 
picture her in it . . . beautiful, fascinating 
SEE-THRU sheer. Naughty but nice. . . . 
It's French Fashion finery . with peek- 
a-boo magic lace. . . . Gorgeously trans- 
parent yet completely practical (washes like 
a dream . . . will not shrink). Has lacy 
waistline, lacy shoulder straps and every- 
thing to make her love you for it A charm 
revealing Dream Girl Fashion. , , . In 
gorgeous Black. 





Heaven 

Sent 

Oriental 

Magic 



Out of the pages of the Arabian Nights 
comes this glamorous sheer Harem pajama. 
You'll look beguiling, alluring, irresistible, 
enticing. You'll thrill to the sleek, clinging 
wispy appeal that they will give you. He'll 
love you for transplanting you to a dream 
world of adoration centuries old. Brief 
figure hugging top gives flattering appeal 
to Its daring bare midriff. Doubled at 
the right places, it's the perfect answer 
for hostess wear. Billowing sheer bottoms 
for rich luxurious lounging. He'll adore 
you in this charm revealing Dream Girl 
Fashion. In wispy sheer black. 




Your Dream girl will be an exquisite vision 
of allurement, charm, fascination and love- 
liness in this exotic, bewitching, daring 
bare-back filmy sheer gown. It's delicate 
translucent fabric (washes like a dream) 
will not shrink. 

Have Paris at home, with this cleverly de- 
signed halter neck that ties or unties at 
the flick of a finger. Lavishly laced midriff 
and peek-a-boo bottom. She'll love you 
for this charm revealing Dream Girl Fash- 
ion. In exquisite black sheer. 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 



SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back 



I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS, Dept. 63 
* 318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 

I Please send me DREAM GIRL gown at 

I $9.95. If not entirely satisfied, I’ll 
return within lO days for full cash 

I refund. 

( ) i enclose $9.95 cash, check or 

( money order, send postage prepaid (I 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get 
I it at our store tool) 

: ( ) I will pay postman $9.95 plus 

I postage. Check size wanted: 

i 32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
I (If you don’t know the size send ap- 
| proximate height and weight) 




State. ..... .J 



Name 



1 



Address 



1 City 
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DREAM GIRL FASHIONS, Dept. 337 * 

318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 

Please send BLACK SORCERY gown at i 

satisfied. 1*11 § 



for full cash 



$9.95. If not entirely 
return within lO days 
refund. { 

( ) i enclose $9.95 cash, check or I 

money order, send postage prepaid (I * 
save up to 90c postage). (You may get { 
it at our store too!) 

( ) I will pay postman $9.95 plus | 

postage. Check size wanted: 

32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY 
(If you don’t know the size send ap- 
proximate height and weight) 

Name 
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% C ' ty * ’ 



State . 





1« THIS dll flirt 



you from a better fob? 



When the boss looks aroitod for a man to pro- 
jinote, the chances ate mighty good that he’ll 
.pick a high school graduate over one who quit 
'.school in the 8th grade. 

U. S. Census figures prove it. The average pay 
/of high school trained men is far greater than 
1 that of men who did not graduate. Their chances 
for employment are better. ... , 



If it’s lack of education that’s holding you 
back, do something about It right nowl Send, 
the coupon today! Find out how International 
Correspondence Schools courses enable you to 
go to high school at home, in spare time. You 
need study only the subjects you’ve missed, to 
qualify you for a State Equivalency Certificate. 

Don't wait! Mail this coupon now! 




□ Hi©H SCHOOL 

Aeronautic* Course* 

P Aeronautical Engineer’s, Jr. 

□ Aircraft & Engine Mechanic 

□ Aircraft Drafting & Design 
Alt' Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Heating □ Plumbing 

O Refrigeration □ Steam Fitting 

Automobile Courses 

□ AutomobUp 

g Auiomobria Body Rebuilding 
Automobile Electrical Technician 
Automobile Technician 
Chemloal Courses 

B Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry, Analytical 
□ Chemistry, Industrial 
□ Food-Plant Sanitation 
□ Petroleum Production & Refining 
P Plastics - 
D Pulp and Paper Winking 
Civil Engineering and 
Architectural Courses 
□ Architecture 



BOX 6007-9. SCRANTCN 9 e 

Please send me full particular $ about the course marked X: 



3 Architectural Drafting 
3 Bvidgsar.d Building Foreman 
!1 Building Estimating 
3 Civil Engineering 
,| Contracting and Building 
j Highway Engineering 
/I Reading Structural BlueprluU 
3 Sanitary Engineering 
3 Structural Drafting 
3 Structural Engineering 
3 Surveying and Mapping 
Communications Courses 
3 Electron ics 
3 Practical Telephony 
3 Radio, Geneiai □ Radio Operating 
1 Radio Servicing 

3 Telegraph Engineering □ Tefevisioa 
Electrical Course* 

3 Electrical Drafting 
3 Electrical Engineering 
3 Electric Light and Power 
3 Lighting Technician 
3 Practical Electrician 
Diesel Engines Courts* 

3 Diesel Engines 
3 Internal Combustion Engine# 



MechcnSeai Courses 
3 Forging □ foundry Work 

3 Heat Treatment of Metals 
3 Industrial Engineering 
3 Industrial Instrumentation 
3 Industrial Metallurgy 
3 Machine Shop □ Mech. Drafting 
3 Mechanical Engineering 
3 Mold-Loft Work 
3 Pstiernmaking— Wood, Metal 
3 Reading Shop Blueprints 
3 Sheet-Metal Drafting 
3 Sheet-Metal Worker 
3 Ship Drafting □ Ship Fitting 

3 Too! Designing □ Tcolmakirg 

3 Welding— Gas and Electric 

Railroad Courses 
3 Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

3 Diesel Locomotive 
3 Locomotive Engineer 
3 locomotive Fireman 
3 Locomotive Machinist 
3 Railroad Section Foreman 
3 Stenm-DIcsel Loco. Eng. 

Stationary Eng’r’s Courses 
3 Pew*: Plant Engineer 



3 Stationary Fireman 
3 Stationery Steam Engineer 
Text!!® Coursea 
3 Cotton Manufacturing 
3 Loom Fixing □ Rayon Manufacturing 
3 Textiie Engineering 
3 Woolen Manufacturing 
E2usir.s?a and 
Academic Courses 
3 Accounting 

3 Advertising □ Bookkeeping 

3 Business Administration 
3 Bus. Correspondence □ Bus. Law 
3 Cartooning □ Celt Public Arctg. 
3 Commercial □ Commercial Art 
3 Cost Accounting □ Federal Tax 
3 First Year Cailtge □ Forenianship 

3 Good English 

3 Higher Mathematics □ Illustration 
3 industrial Supervision 
j Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Service 
3 Persemu-Labor Relations 
3 Retailing □ Retail Bus. Management 
3 Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

3 Sign Lettering □ Stenography 

3 Traffic Management 



Kama_ 
City 



_Age_ 



-Horne Addicss— 



.Working Hour#- 



-JP..WL 



-Employed by_ 



Special tuition rates to members of tho Armsd Forces. Canadian resident* send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 
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132 PAGES OF NEW STORIES — NO REPRINTS! 
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THREE WORLDS IN SHADOW Joe Gibson 

James Mitchell takes on the job of protecting Eileen 
Graham from sinister elements, and finds that three 
worlds depend upon their uncovering the secret behind 
the strange failure of the Graham air-purifiers! 
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ROGUE PRINCESS L. Sprague de Camp 60 

It’s a mad, merry mix-up when Claude Godwin finds he has to play the role 
of Pretender to the' English throne, willingly or unwillingly! 

ShcJii Su&f&dA 

COMMUNICADO Katherine MacLean 88 

Here is an article on the borderline between fact and fiction. 

ORDEAL ON SYRTIS . . .... Milton Lesser 97 

His romantic spirit sends O’hara to a suicidal "rescue” . . . 

INTERVENTION Michael Sherman 105 

If it were your decision to make, would you vote to revive this woman? 

Spsudal J’.qjoIuasa 

IT SAYS HERE (Letters From All of You, And Editorial Comment) 119 



THE RECKONING (A Report to the Readers) 127 

AS I WAS SAYING The Editor 128 

READERS’ PREFERENCE PAGE ISO 



Cover by Milton Lures, from "Intervention" 

Interior illustrations by Luros and Poulton 
ROBERT W. LOWNDES, Editor 

SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY, February, 1952, published February, May, August, and November, by CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 1 Appleton Street, Holyoke Mass. Editorial and executive offices at 241 Church 
Street, Ne-w York 13, New York. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Holyoke, Mass., under 
the Act of March 3, 1S79. Single copy 25c yearly subscription $1.00. Entire contents copyright 1951 by CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Manuscripts must be accompanied by self-addressed envelopes to insure return 
it not accepted, and while reasonable care will be exercised in handling them, it is understood that they are 
eubmitted at author’s risk. Printed in U. S. A. 
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Good for Both -FREE 



bow Cfoicf Eric, cf Police Rodio 
Eletioa WQOX." T. S NOR- 
TON, HairJSton, Ohio. 






America's Fast $ nan tig industry Offers You ‘ 

1. EXTRA MONEY 
; li SPAM TIME 



IHIA PAY IN 
ARMY, NAVY, 
S AIR F6BCK 



W you txpact to «• Ini# milHofy torvlco. i 
•ovpcn NOW. Knowing Red!©, TV, Elotlro 
mjH help you get HIM! tonfc, »xlr« pftstfct, n 
InlorotSlnn duly et pay up f» loyotol lir.ii 
pilvvtt't fca»o pay. You or* olio prepeml fcr 



I WMB THESE ME8 

fber t p ertoffaee In Tetevlrlaft. 

;?hS “H&ve my own shop. Am «»• 
wW tt icrbwd aervicen utn for » loifo 
• m manufacturer*, do servicing for 
,*2} 7 d»*!ira. N. R.l. enabled me to 

£•*3 build enviable reputation.” P. 
<?*&?• MILLFR, Maumee. Ohio. 
C«*du«i',c C’cub’u* Salary. 

"Am with Station WKBO cud 
transmitter operatcr. More 
than doubled c-alary since atart- 
fcig in Radio fuJi time. N. R. I. 

* a* b*wD helpful to me.” A. 

HEAR, New Cumlertand, Pa. 

ijl )I0 Weak Ih Space time. "Before’ 
j CDiabiiig court®, I earned n» 
much a* $10 a week in Radio 
•erviclne in spar? time. I roerm- 
mefid N. R. f. to everyone who 
shown internet in Radio. " S. / 

PETRUFF. Miami. Elorlda. 

Cett fbt> Job Threuph N.R.L “Mv 
I5«»t job won operator with 
KDLR, obtained for rr.e bv vour 
Graduate Service Dept., 



Many students make $5, $10 a week extra fixing neighbor*’ Radio, 
in spare time while learning. The day you enroll I Sturt winding 
you SPECIAL BOOKLETS to show you how to do this. Tester 
you build with part* ] send help* you wrvice sets. All equipment 
is your* to keep. 

z mm pay jus 

"Your next step i* a good job installing and servicing Radio-Televi- 
sion *<fs or becoming bow cf your own Radio-Television »?.le* 
and service shop or getting a good job in a Broadcasting 8tation. 
Today there are over 90,00(1, 000 home and auto Radios. 3100 
Broadcasting Stations are on the air. Aviation and Police Radio, 
Micro-Wave Relay, Two-Way Radio are all expanding, making 
more and better opportunities for servicing and communication 
technician, and FCC licensed operators. 

3 « mmm fiitum 

And think of the opportunities in Tclevi*ion! In 1950 over 

5.000. 000 Television sets were sold. By 1954 authorities eitimate 

25.000. 000 Television ,ets will be in use. Over 100 Television Sta- 
tions arc now operating, with expert* predicting 1,000. Now i, the 
time to get in Hnc for success and a bright future in America',- 
fast-growing industry. Be a Radio-Television Technician. Mail 
coupon for Lesson and Book — FREE. 



1 Will Train Ym at Heme 

Jiii How Tow Praotine Servicing or CommiMfflif 
wills Many Kite cf Parts Tin tell 



1 you many valuable Kit 
of pares for PRACTICAL EX 
PERIENCE. They "bring to life’ 
theory you learn In ray iiluatriied $ 
text*. A. a part of my Servicing 
Course, you build a complete,:] 
powerful Radio Receiver, a Multi-]: 
foster useful in earning extra spare 
time money, AM and FM Signs) 
Generator, etc. In ray Commu- 
nication* Course, you assem- 
ble a low-power Broadcasting 
Transmitter that ahows you 
tow to put a station "on the 
*lr,” a Wavemetor, etc. This and 
ether equipment I send you, is] 
yoursi to keep. _Ji! 

J 8 



Ret® yo %a jcb wbB* Stinks at home. Hun- 
dred* I’Ve trained *r» roccwaful RADIO- 
TELEVISION TECHNICIAN! Met Ltd Aot Now I tend for my FREE DOUBLE 
ao previous tspsmnct; many bo more than OFFER. Coupon entitle* you to actual les- 
gnaainar *d>o<4 education. letra Radio- *sn on Swviciag; tiicw* hew you iearo fow 
Television priadpltt from tihirinted It*- <Bo-T<4* virion »t hone. Yen'll efee receive 
Ufa. Get PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE- my M-pagt book. -‘How to Be a S 
fcuiM valuable Electron!* Multitester for Radjo-Tslevisicn." You'D rwd a 
oofidBrtiog teat*; abe practice wrvjting Re- graduate* ere doing, earning: see p 
dice or operating TrafttouUtre— txpwuneat etjuipmeot yen practice with at hi 
with «r«riu common to Retflo end Teleej*. coupon in envelope or 
loo. At left is just part <4 the equipment my f, £- SMITH, Free, 

•tudenta build with many kite of parts 1 fur- Dtpc SBT National i 
nieh. All *qoipm«nt la yonr* to http. Many Redie Inetitirte, We*fr> J 
•todenu wake »6, $10 a wtek extra ftxtog lagton », D. C. . 
aelghbotV Radio* In .pare tiswa Ow »SUs year. 



Mr. J. K. SMITH, Pre*W«*t, D«pt. $BT, 
National RwSlo liwtrtute, WiwWngtsn t, O. C. 

V'B M Star 1 * L*ms Kd H-1V* Book «bont Vtf tt Wfe 
W Rteit-TdtvWMt. B-U FREE. (Nt ek«M wffi Mt 
phMt v>lt*pU*ly.) 



»a«J5w»w»w**st»»#* 
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Imported 



Chantilly Lace 



1MMJV4J0V* 

avi-zatvavi 

(MW* 444641 



ISrH 

Color CholQ 



Color Chaleo 



.IQNP ■ . r STATt 



A.P.*0.‘. 'and Foreign Orders; be. Prepaid 



if NT ON APPROVAL 



MISS LEE- FASHIONS* lot/Owt D-12 
400 MADISON AYR, NEW YORK 17. M Y.\_ 

Plaois send m* th« fottowtatf ifniui To styles. sixes ex<f 
color* Indicofsd. if not delighted I moy return dmt wi!hi» 
10 doy* for refund. 



E O Sand C.O.D. I enclose $1.00 deposit. I'll pay postman 

* balance- plus postage. 

* Q I enclose full amount f , you pay postage.' 

-- ■ ■ - ■ • • • -W-. 

9 ADDRESS . 



Style #633 MISTY LACE 

’Sheer enchantment with the 
magic of lace! . . . Exquisitely 
lovely sheer net clings lovingly 
over bared shoulders to a figure- 
caressing bodice of imported 
Chantilly Lace that falls into a 

S raceful peplum and cascades; 
elplessty to the hemline of the 
widest of wide filmy dancing 
Skirts (over its own slip). Colorful 
blushing flowers highlight a tiny 
waist. In Superb Quality Celanese* 
t Taffeta and Marquisette net 

BEWITCHING COLORS 
BLACK • AQUA 
j* WHITE • ROSE 

W ALL SIZES 

MMS-1M7 

tio-u-M-ie-is-a 



Style j#C-8-rP0LKA DOTS 

For dancing . for romancing 
Lace the "Gretchen" bodice firmly to 
the breathtaking polka dot decolletage. 
The full-bodied skirt swishes and rustles 
as you walk, as you dance. In finest 
quality silky, rayon. 
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THese HA/R- DESTROYING GBRMS 

WITH WARD S FORMULA 



/WOKOCOCCUb 



MICROBACILLCIS 



s 

NOTHING, Abiolutely nothing 
known to Stleneo <an do more to 



SAVE YOUR 



MUNO 
HAIR, 



Beware of your Itchy scalp, hair loss, dandruff, head icalet, un- 
pleasant head odors! Nature may t>* warning you of approaching 
boldness. Head Nature's warning! Treat your ac&lp to scientifically 
prepared Ward’s Formula. 

Million* of trouble-breeding bacteria, living on your sick acalp 
(see ebove) are killed on contact. Ward’s Formula kill* nol one, 
but all four types of these destructive scalp germ* now recognised 
by many medics! authorities a* a significant cause of baldness. 
Kill these germs— don’t risk letting them kilt your hair growth. 

ENJOY THESE 5 BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

ft. Kills these A typo* 0 / germ* that retard normal hair growth** 
cn eontacf 

3, Remove* ugly infectious dgndru ff 

$. Brings hair*nourish ing blood to- scal p —< 7 u*<&{y 

A, annoying -scalp ltd? end bwrt ^instanify 

g, Starts wonderful self-massaging act]ort—wy7/ii/? $ fecund* 

Once you’re bald, that's it, friends! ThcreV nothing you can do. 
Your hair is gone forever, fid are your chanceA of getting it back. 
But Ward V Formula, usad a* difftcied, keep* you r afek *<elp Free 
0 $ itchy dandruff, aeborrhea, end etop* the hair low they cause. 
Almost at once your hair look* thicker, ns ore attractive and alive. 
We don't ask you to believe «*. Thousand* of men and women-* 
first skeptical just a* you are-have proved what we say. Bead their 
grateful letter*. Study the guarantee** W% batter then « free trials 
Then try Word’s Formula at our risk. Use it for only 10 short day*. 
Yqu must enjoy aff the benefit* weclaim—or we return not onljuh* 
price you pay-but DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK. You be 
the Judge 1 .® Word leberaterice, Im„ 1430 Broadway, New Vwk IS M. Y» 

to mvs vom haw act now 

Send coupon today for IQ+day offer. Send No Morey 

IO©AY or Y©10 MAY B« Y©< 






§ must admit I didn’t have much 
fsjrb Itj It, but I hadn’t bean using 
ward's one week before 1 could see 
tt^uns helping me. I could feel my 
b&f’ getting thlckef. 

8> #C«, Cleveland. Ohio 
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After u*thg V/erd’e for only 13 d&yv 
my hair has stopped falling out. ^ 
R. W7 Cv Cicero, J& 
l am tickled to death with th* i**> 
Suits. In, just two weeks' time-n? 
dandruff t W. T. W u Port©/*, Cftfc! 

J feei encouraged to sey that the ifa : 
uriatlng scalp itch whkh has both!, 
♦red me for J years J§ now gone. 1 
/■ M._ R^ Columbua, Ohio 



»*«»» 

s.?. «£—■*«,, 

tr y ub <%•* Th. z *■*«• her * in «C 

^11 £ "‘ Um «"»««( PorZ 411 *»« * 



WARD LABORATORIES, IWO., 

(480 Bdw’y Dept 2S0S-W, M Vorh 18, N. V, 



fcusl. Wo«3‘, fonviulo *0 «w o. «K|. I will ocy peslmnn Iw, 

t ollen plus postage, i must be completely totalled within 
0 days. Of you GUARANTEE refund of OOUBi* Mi MONIY 



Address .cftfMwaitaTtM.tmarci 

City 



- Ki lone £&&& ,*$»K«®TSB*^ ft 

□ Ch#«* her* If vow ancle## 82 06 with erde<, »r>d w« will poy peste^o, Some rotund * 
♦ftar Helds, e# tour**. APOtPO, Canada * F<wf*n add COc no CODs.t f 
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Air currents tossed the sky-sled madly, as Mitch fought the controls. The spaceship 

had screamed past them . . . 
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Feature level Of i 
lap To tome 



By JOE GIBSON 

Mercury, Venus, Mars — all de- 
pended on the Graham air-re- 
newers, for once a man ©r wom- 
an stepped out of the domed 
cities, an artificial air-supply 
was vital. The Graham air-re- 
newers had replaced the old, 
short-lived air-tanks. But now, 
the renewers were beginning to 
fail, and James Mitchell, hired 
t© protect Eileen Graham, found 
that this was much more than 
one woman’s battle against in- 
trigue that was destroying her 
business. Someone was trying to 
control the air-supply, and gain 
life-and-death power over the 
worlds! 




T HE SHIP came gliding out of 
the star-sprinkled heavens, its 
forward rockets extending 
beams of blue-hot energy past its sleek 
nose. The gaunt, crater-scarred sur- 
face of the Moon rolled past, ten thou- 
sand miles off the portside. Aft and to 
the starboard, Earth was a bright, blue- 
green bauble against the jet-blackness 
of space. Sunlight bathed the smooth, 
five- hundred-foot hull as the ship 
jockeyed into an orbit circling the 
Moon. The forward tubes dimmed 
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SCIENCE FICTION QUARTERLY 



Theie has been much discussion ot sociological back- 
grounds of the future, and many feel that those science- 
fiction stories which present the familiar. Western-world 
economic order, projected into times to come, are unreal. 
They point out the vast changes that occurred here on 
Earth, following the opening-up of the far corners of our 
own planet to large-scale colonization — social and econo- 
mic revolutions that altered not only the colonies, but also 
the "mother countries". Surely, such readers have argued, 
analogous changes should be expected should we reach 
and colonize the planets. We would not see the familiar so- 
cial and economic structures we have here, now, although 
there is no telling whether the changes would be agreeable 
to our own, present-day viewpoints. 

This strikes us as a reasonable enough argument — with 
one reservation: such changes, we think, would be grad- 
ual, and might not show up for a long time. For one thing, 
it is virtually axiomatic that humans on other planets v/ould 
be dependent upon Earth for decades — perhaps for a few 
generations. ( Assuming that the interplanetary era begins 
in our own time, before any major changes have occurred 
in our own milieu.) It would seem to follow, then, that the 
existing "order" on Earth would be strengthened by the 
situation, at first. That is, I think we would see much of 
planetary colonial life under the control of large Terres- 
trial corporations — supervised by the government, but still 
privately-owned. That transportation would be a govern- 
ment monopoly, as Mr. Gibson relates in this novel, also 
seems likely, for the reasons he states. 

The present story, while showing three planets in a fair- 
ly advanced state of colonization, still presents the early 
period of an interplanetary era, and it seems to us that the 
picture ( allowing for liberties in the description of actual 
conditions on the planets — after all, we won't be sure until 
we get there) is an intelligent one. 

But there's plenty of room for argument on this subject, 
and the welcome mat is out for anyone who wants to dis- 
sent and give battle in "It Says Here". 



their blue fire and winked out. 

The freighter Orion Girl floated 
majestically in deep space above the 
Moon, five hundred tons of steel mon- 
ster shackled to the gravity-pull of a 
dead world. The intercom blared in 
the control blister. “Atomics off. 
Gravitors balanced. All clear, engine 
, room .” 

Pilot- Astrogator James Mitchell 
threw a harried glance at the intercom 
’speaker, then fastened his gaze back 



on the wide console of instrument- 
dials, gauges, buttons, switches, levers, 
knobs, and signal-lights that curved 
around the front of his acceleration 
chair. He had the manual control 
column pulled from its recess, gripping 
it firmly in his hands with a thumb 
curled over the Release Automatics 
switch. 

“I think we’ve got her,” he com- 
mented brusquely. “Stand by gravi- 
tors. Rouchak, how’s the servos?” 



THREE WORLDS IN SHADOW 
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“Servos check, Mitch,” the intercom 
reported. 

It was no problem any man could 
work out in his head, and it allowed 
no leeway for guesswork. It had to be 
computed mathematically, before the 
ship approached its orbit, then fed into 
the control automatics. The auto- 
matics guided the ship into the com- 
puted angle-and-velocity pattern. If 
the computations were wrong, the ship 
wouldn’t hold its orbit — it would 
either break free and slide off into 
space or stagger and start plummeting 
toward the planet. Either result would 
demand swift action, with no time to 
fool with mathematical formulae or 
key-punch control board. It would de- 
mand the action of the pilot’s two 
hands on the manual-control column. 

But it had been done before, this 
business of swinging into an orbit 
around a planet. The computations 
were perfected to a fair degree of 
accuracy. Mitch watched the grav- 
indicator reading coincide with the 
chronometer sweep-hand and breathed 
a sigh of relief. “All clear controls,” 
he said. “Steady on prbit.” 

“Engine room on final check,” 
the intercom acknowledged; then 
added, as if an afterthought, “Ser- 
vos on final checkl” 

“Clear board,” Mitch said, signing 
off. He flipped the intercom switch 
and pulled the ship’s log from its slot 
in his chair arm, folding the control 
column back into the console by de- 
pressing the foot-pedal on the locking- 
lever. He jerked loose the buckle on 
his seat-belt, slumped down in bis 
chair, and opened the log. Plucking 
the stylus from its niche in the metal 
cover, he casually jotted down the or- 
bit entry. 

With a second glance at the chro- 
nometer, he slipped the log back into 
its chair-arm slot, pushed himself 
erect, and climbed over the chair-arm 
to the deck. He stepped behind his 
metal-backed chair and leaned on it, 
his back to the myriad, glittering in- 
struments, his brown hand fishing a 



pack of cigarettes out of the breast- 
pocket of his space-jacket. 

He was a tall, lean figure in space- 
man’s gray, standing in the starlit 
gloom beneath the transparent control 
blister. As he poked a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, and pulled its tip to a 
glowing spark, the orange glow re- 
flected from his hand to the thin, hard 
planes of his face. His gray eyes 
scrutinized the shadowy chamber 
around him, carelessly, and turned to 
the bone-white globe of the Moon 
floating out to his right. Mountains 
and craters were dim markings of 
gray, forming a familiar topography 
that guided his eye to a certain spot. 
There, ten thousand miles away, harsh 
sunlight struck a giant crystal dome 
on a Lunar plain, reflecting from it in 
a tiny, steadily burning splinter of 
flame. 

That tiny splinter on the vast, dead 
surface was Man’s dominance of the 
Moon. A city stood beneath that crys- 
tal dome, the first city men had built 
on another world; to Mitch, it was 
home, civilization, the end of loneli- 
ness and the weeks of drifting across 
the star-strewn blackness of space. 

tjZ'ARL ROUCHAK came up the lad- 
derway from the lower lounge- 
deck. The faint glow of light from be- 
low illuminated his gray-clad, stocky 
figure, the neatly curled blond hair 
and the chill blue gaze. He stepped 
onto the starlit deck and stared at the 
Moon. “Contacted the shuttle, yet?” 

“Uh-uh — not time yet,” Mitch re- 
plied; “they’ll be along.” 

“It’s Handley’s turn to stay aboard 
this trip,” Rouchak observed quietly, 
still gazing at the Moon — at that tiny 
splinter of reflected sunlight on the 
gray patch of a Lunar plain. 

“It’s Handley’s turn,” Mitch agreed. 
He studied the cigarette glowing be- 
tween his fingers. “You going to look 
up that little dancer again?” 

Rouchak turned and flashed Mitch 
a white-toothed grin in the dim light. 
“If she’s -still around; If she Isn’t, 
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there are other fish — warm-blooded, 
of course.” 

It was a ticklish proposition, nudg- 
ing five hundred tons of space freight- 
er around a world at just the pre- 
cise velocity to keep it on orbit. Even 
the pull of distant Earth had to be 
included with the pull of the Moon, 
and the orbit set in just the right 
angle, at just the right velocity to 
counteract that pull with centrifugal 
force. 

Mitch grinned. “While you’re at it,” 
he suggested, “you might look up a 
new pilot; I won’t be going out with 
you two, the next trip.” 

Rouchak stiffened. “What? You’re 
quitting?” 

Mitch nodded, took a pull on his 
cigarette, and blew a streamer of 
smoke against the foamflex deck. 
“Didn’t want to say anything ’til we 
got back, Karl, but my share of this 
last cargo will set me up nicely.” He 
paused, reluctant, then added, “I’m 
not anxious to be a millionaire, like 
you two.” 

Rouchak, too, was hesitant. Then he 
grinned and nodded understandingly. 
“You never did show much of the 
prospector’s fever, Mitch. Handley and 
I have wondered about that.” 

Mitch peered at him, querilously. 
“No hard feelings?” 

Rouchak laughed. “Me? No, Mitch; 
you don’t belong out on the rings of 
Saturn, scooping radioactives up in a 
bucket-scooter, anyway!” 

“Thanks, Karl.” Mitch glanced at 
his wrist-dial, then twisted and looked 
at the ship’s chronometer. “Time I 
contacted' the shuttle,” he said, and 
moved over to the communications 
screen. 

© 

The shuttle-freighter from Earth 
was a massive vessel of big drive 
rockets and voluminous fuel-tanks. It 
was designed to blast off a planet’s 
surface with a heavy cargo in its hold. 
It came gliding out of space and snug- 
gled up to the side of the giant Orion 



Girl, different from her in that she 
was designed to load and discharge her 
cargo on an orbit, and land on a 
planet only with empty holds. Her 
rockets were set for long interplane- 
tary runs, not for blasting her hull off 
a planet’s surface. 

As the shuttle snicked alongside, 
grappling with magnetic plates, the 
shuttle’s crew emerged in spacesuits 
and entered the Orion Girl’s airlock. 
Loading record and bill of sale were 
checked, and the crew began transfer- 
ring the Orion Girl’s precious cargo to 
the shuttle for shipment down to 
Earth. It was standard procedure for 
interplanetary shipping; the ships al- 
ways met in orbits off the Moon. An 
orbit around Earth was never used, 
since orbits were too ticklish. A five- 
hundred-ton space freighter could de- 
molish a city. 



pjANDLEY’S short, bulky figure 

A was framed in the doorway as 
Mitch hustled about his stateroom, 
packing his duffel. A spaceman’s duf- 
fel was a seven-foot-long, rigid plastic 
shell; it accomodated his spacesuit, 
his personal belongings, his wardrobe, 
and — when there were accidents in 
space — his corpse. 

“Going to buy yourself that little 
house in the North American Rockies 
and settle down, Mitch?” Handley 
drawled plaintively. 



“Yeah,” Mitch agreed. “Going to 
relax and let the world go by, Hand- 
ley — and the other worlds, too.” He 
folded his spare uniform neatly and 
stowed it in the cylinder. “No more 
riding the ’scope and gauges, dreaming 
about some beautiful dame I only 
wish I’d met; no more wallowing 
around in Saturn’s rings, spacesuited 
and strapped to the saddle of a 
bucket-scooter.” 



Handley shifted his weight, uncom- 
fortably. “Rouchak and I plan to 
build our fortune and start a passen- 
ger spaceline,” he said dully. “Guess 
we’ll be lucky to live through it, 
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though— old Saturn’s sure to gobble 
one of us!” 

“just scoop up a little too much in 
a scooter’s hamper, that’s all it needs,” 
Mitch confirmed busily, “just a little 
too much mass to jockey on your 
rockets, and Saturn’ll pull you right 
out of the rings.” He finished his pack- 
ing, slid the cover closed on his duffel, 
and straightened up. 

“Well— so long, Mitch.” Handley 
shuffled forward, sticking out his 
hand. “It’s been good knowin’ you.” 

Mitch returned his firm grip. “Good 
luck, Handley.” 

The shuttle, under Rouchak’s super- 
vision, finished transferring the cargo 
and broke free, curving off among 
the stars on a tongue of flame. Then 
Rouchak joined Mitch and they 
climbed through an escape-hatch into 
the cramped compartment of the 
Orion Girl’s single spaceboat. Handley 
shoved in Mitch’s duffel and sealed 
the hatch. They strapped themselves 
into the cushions and, as the leaves of 
the hull parted ahead of the boat, 
Mitch hit the starter-button and they 
went hurtling off in a shallow curve. 
He swung the little craft back over the 
looming, bone-white globe of the 
Moon, heading toward the splinter of 
light that was Port Luna. 

They entered the Registrar’s office 
wearing robes and sandals; their 
spaceman’s gray had been left behind 
in the Port Hospital for analysis, 
brown monk’s robes issued to them 
after their medical examination. 

The Registrar clerk was a shapely 
young girl with short-cropped red hair. 
She looked up with a smile as they 
shuffled over to her desk. 

“Mitchell and Rouchak from the 
Orion Girl,” Mitch told her. “Fran- 
chised and issued for prospecting on 
Saturn’s rings. I’m Mitchell, Pilot- 
Astrogator; this is Rouchak, Servo 
Engineer.” 

“You’re on Port Leave via space- 
boat?” she asked. 



Mitch nodded. “Our pay voucher is 
registered by Radioactives, Inc., of 
Toronto N.A., Earth.” 

“Check,” she said crisply, turning 
to the bank of controls and viewscreen 
on the side of her desk. She punched 
keys and watched the screen. It 
flashed on, illuminating her attractive, 
pug-nosed features with its glow. 
“Orion Girl, franchised and issued to 
spacemen Mitchell, Rouchak, and 
Handley for prospecting radioactives, 
vicinity of Saturn?” 

“Handley’s aboard, standing orbit 
watch,” Mitch confirmed. 

“Uh huh. Medical has registered 
your identification,” she informed him. 
“Radioactives cf Toronto has acknowl- 
edged your cargo and—” She punched 
more keys. “ — Yes! Here’s your pay 
voucher: seventy-five thousand credits. 
Want it in cash?” 

“Transferred to our accounts,” 
Mitch replied. “Twenty-five thousand 
each.” 

She scribbled a notation on her 
desk pad. “It’ll be transferred by to- 
morrow morning, chronolog time. Your 
duffel has been cleared by Decontam- 
ination, Mr. Mitchell- — pick it up as 
you leave.” 

“There’s one other tiling,” Mitch 
said. “I want to resign from the Orion 
Gkl’s franchise.” 

The girl looked up quickly. “You’re 
resigning?” 

“That’s right.” 

Frowning, she glanced at Rouchak. 
“What about you?” 

“I’ll remain in Port Luna until 
another Pilot-Astrogator is available,” 
Rouchak replied gruffly. 

“You realize, of course, that the 
Orion Girl’s release is cancelled until 
you have a complete crew — ” 

Rouchak nodded. “I’m aware of it.” 
She avoided their gaze with embar- 
rassment. “Mr. Mitchell, have you any 
reason to state for resigning from the 
franchise?” 

“I’ve accumulated a saving of two 
hundred thousand credits,” Mitch r% 
plied easily. “I’m retiring from space .' 4 
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She jerked her eyes up, staring at 
him in surprise. “Retiring? But — 
you’re only thirty years oldl Isn’t 
that — well, it seems rather early — ” 

“I’m my own boss,” Mitch said. 
“Starting now.” 

She stared at him a moment longer, 
then turned back to 'her screen with 
a shrug of indifference. “All right,” 
she muttered half to herself. “They 
ought to have assigned you to Explor- 
ations!” 

Mitch grinned tightly as she 
punched keys with defiant fingers. 
The girl stared at her screen, her brow 
creased prettily in thought, then she 
looked up again, coldly critical. “You 
aren’t available for further employ- 
ment?” 

Mitch started to shake his head; 
then hesitated, curious. “What sort of 
employment?” 

She gestured at the screen. “Your 
psycho-data says you have good moral 
conscience, if uninhibited. There’s a 
Miss Eileen Graham of Venus who’s 
been issued a Commercial Agent fran- 
chise on a space-cruiser — she needs an 
experienced spaceman as crew — ” 

“On a space-cruiser?” Mitch asked 
dubiously. “She wants a female crew, 
doesn’t she? Those boats accommo- 
date only two people with any com- 
fort — ” 

“She wants a man, because there’s 
some sort of personal danger involved. 
Her business is Molecular Trans- 
mutors, manufacturers of air renew- 
ers — they have Commercial charter for 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury. I under- 
stand her father pioneered air renew- 
ers.” 

Mitch raised critical brows. “What’s 
the personal danger in that?” 

“You’ll have to ask her,” the clerk 
replied coolly. “Are you interested in 
the job?” 

“Not particularly.” Mitch returned 
her stare. 

The girl sighed her resignation and 
flicked the screen off. “Very well, 
then; that’s all.” 



TiAITCH CALLED a hotel, made a 
reservation, and arranged to 
have his duffel delivered there. Then 
he and Rouchak, dressed in their ship- 
worn spaceman’s gray, departed from 
the long, circular buildings of Port 
Authority which curved around the 
base of the dome facing the spaceport 
field. They strode along the walkways 
into the maze of tall, glass-walled 
buildings that rose like slabs to the 
huge, crystal dome overhead. The 
walkways curved and swirled among 
the buildings, tunneled through them, 
rose and fell on countless escalators 
to more than a dozen floor-levels. 

Port Luna was the first domed city 
to be built on another world by Man. 
As such, it was somewhat outdated by 
the great, domed metropoli which had 
since been built on Mars, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and the Jovian and Saturnian 
Moons. In Port Luna, there were no 
swirling trafficways with the bright 
motes of little cars whisking along 
them; in Port Luna, if you went any- 
where, you walked. 

It was easy walking. In the Moon’s 
light gravity, a 180-lb. man weighed 
only 35-lbs. — you could skip lightly 
along the walkways, if it weren’t for 
the crowds of pedestrians you’d pile 
into! 

Mitch and Rouchak wandered lei- 
surely through the crowds, their eyes 
drinking in the sights with a hunger 
that sprang from the loneliness of 
spaceship life. There was plenty of 
color to stir adventure in a man’s 
blood; as the interplanetary trade- 
center for Earth, Port Luna was the 
crossroads of nearly a dozen other 
planets. 

The group of seven-foot-tall, bulg- 
ingly muscular men who strode past 
wearing loose, drab green coveralls 
with strong hands and features having 
a skin like white milk — hunters ancj 
trappers of Venus, they! Come from 
the deep wilderness and backwoods of 
the planet that lay dark and wet be- 
neath an eternal blanket of writhing 
mists. 
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And there, the plump, little man 
with his beautiful wife, both with the 
milk-white skin, but dressed in loose, 
silken garments of gaudy hues — they, 
too, were from Venus. He was a well- 
to-do merchant, or excutive, or plan- 
tation-owner who lived in one of .the 
luxurious, domed cities. 

Here came a group of medium- 
height, bone-slender women with skin 
the color of dark mahogany, their 
firm- fleshed bodies almost completely 
naked save for the bits of clothing 
worn here and there. Light bands on 
their skin about the waist showed 
where tool-belts had been worn — they 
were a vacationing group of girl engi- 
neers from the sprawling factories of 
Mars, here to forget glowing screens 
and signal-lights and long catwalks 
over massive rows of humming ma- 
chines serviced by gangs of robots. On 
Mars, you wore more than a mere 
helmet when you ventured out on the 
cold, windy surface beyond the domed 
cities ; you wore furs, from neck to 
foot, and you didn’t wear any garment 
under them that would become ab- 
sorbed with perspiration and chafe the 
skin. In Mars’ thin, dry air, that was 
certain invitation to painful skin rash 
and boils. The Martian settlers had 
long become accustomed to scant cos- 
tumes for casual indoor wear. 

Yonder was a trio of husky, proud 
men in snug fur garments unzipped 
and thrown open over hairy chests — • 
they were from either the Jovian or 
Saturnian Moons, where you had to 
wear a heated, insulated suit if you 
left the domed cities to venture out on 
the chill, freezing surface. 

All around were the quiet, sophisti- 
cated people from Earth, men in skin- 
tight breeches and loose blouses, the 
women in tight bodices and short, 
flared skirts, all immaculate and 
fashionable. The life-long citizens of 
Port Luna could be discerned by their 
darker, bronzed skin — burned dark 
by the sunlight blazing down through 
the dome. 

And there were stores and shops 



and gay display windows, theaters 
and restaurants and hotel marquees, 
apartment buildings and office build- 
ings — all that made up a trade metrop- 
olis. It was civilization; it was 
people; it was home to the young men 
and women in spaceman’s gray, on 
Port Leave from giant space freighters 
orbiting about the Moon or sleek, 
powerful spaceliners standing out on 
the spaceport field. 

Crossroads of the Solar System. 

And there was the glowing, glass- 
brick front of the Spacemen’s Bar. 
Inside, was the congenial, shadowy 
taproom, the pile of glass and bottles 
behind the bar where a model of the 
Earth Queen, first ship to reach Mars, 
stood on its tail-fins . . . and the mus- 
tachioed bartender would have you 
know that expedition was planned in 
this very bar, right over there in that 
corner booth! Ah, there were men in 
those days — Earth overpopulated and 
living in squalor, mankind needing to 
spread to the other worlds or starve — ■ 

A gang of squat, husky miners from 
Mercury lined the bar. their hair 
slicked down, wizened features 
scrubbed, their bearlike figures garbed 
in Earth costume. Two attractive girls 
in spaceman’s gray shared the bar 
with them, sang a ribald song in 
chorus. 



JU|ITCH AND Rouchak deposited 
themselves in a wall booth and 
dialed their drinks, which were 
promptly ejected through little panels 
at their elbow. They fingered tall, 
cool glasses, listened to the song, and 
grinned at one another. Without a 
word, they raised their glasses in silent 
toast. 



“Think you can sit back and retire 
while Handley and I are out making 
our fortunes?” Rouchak. asked half- 
jokingly. 

Mitch frowned and shook his head. 
“My retirement isn’t going to be just 
to sit back and do nothing, Rouchak. 
Blazes, man — that’s all I’ve been 
doing for seven years, barring emer- 
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genciesl Sitting back, watching ’scope 
and gauges, and letting a steel can run 
itself across space — I’m just bone- 
weary tired of it!” He grimaced at the 
thought. “When I get me a little bun- 
galow on Earth, I’m going to spend 
the rest of my time seeing all the pag- 
eants and festivals, the tourist spots 
and historical sites of old mother 
Earth.” 

“So that’s why you read so many of 
those Earth travel-folders!” Rouchak 
laughed. 

“Earth history’s my pet subject, 
damn it!” Mitch growled protestingly. 
“And d’you know that’s the basis for 
most of the tourist trade on Earth?” 

“Oh-oh! Here we go again — ” 

“Well, it’s true! You live anywhere 
on Earth, you put on a pageant and 
show how people lived in your neck of 
the woods in its heyday. Tourists come 
from all over Earth and from the 
other worlds to see it! Now, every 
Indian Summer — fall, that is — there’s 
an outdoor festival in North America 
where they dress like the early Amer- 
indians and go archery hunting in the 
forests, on foot and horseback, and 
camp out in wigwams — ” 

“I’d rather take a tour through one 
of the Arctic industrial centers and 
watch the robots handle those big. 
factories!” 

“You’ll see more around Antarctic 
Spaceport. Robots handling all the 
shuttle-freighter shipping that comes 
in from space — ” Mitch snorted. “I’ll 
take the European spring pageants, 
where you see people wearing those 
medieval costumes and riding in 
coaches around in those old fortress 
cities, and kings holding court in their 
castles, and knights in armor enacting 
famous battles — ” 

“What about the yearly outdoor 
caravans put on in the Middle East? 
I’ve heard about them ! ” Rouchak 
grinned. “Arab horsemen raiding vil- 
lages for captive girls; camping in 
tents under the desert stars; old 
walled cities with their bazaars and 
slave markets; Caliphs holding court 



in their big palaces with harem girls 
dancing — ” 

“If you want a sexy show, they 
know how to give one!” Mitch con- 
ceded. “But what about the winter 
festivals in the African villages and 
the lion hunts? Or the summer pag- 
eants in the famous old Chinese mer- 
chant cities?” 

“I’ll take the strip-teasers in the 
Persian slave-markets ! ” Rouchak 
laughed. “Do they actually buy those 
girls, though?” 

Mitch shook his head, grinning. 
“If you outbid the local crowd and 
win a girl, you get to take her to 
dinner afterward in one of those little 
Oriental restaurants — she’ll hold your 
hand while you smoke a water-pipe 
and watch a bevy of other strip- 
teasers go through their routine, I 
understand. After that, you’re on your 
own.” 

“Now, there is an evening!” 

“Yeah,” Mitch laughed. “Why d’you 
think I’m retiring?” 

Rouchak gazed at him through a 
moment of musing silence, then gave 
a faint head-shake. “You won’t stay 
long, Mitch. You’ll come back — space 
dosen’t give up her children that 
easily ! ” 




“And then, in South America—” 
Rouchak threw up his hands in 
defeat. 

© 

K/flTCH ARRIVED at his hotel 
I 1 feeling somewhat dispirited and 
lonely. The liquor inside him had 
served to give warmth and good na- 
ture to his parting with Rouchak. But 
now 'that the goodbyes and well-wishes 
had been said, and the tall blond 
spaceman had gone his way, Mitch felt 
the loss of companionship; liquor 
didn’t lull the feeling. 
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He confirmed his reservation at the 
desk, went up to his suite, and un- 
packed his duffel. He laid out a clean, 
fresh suit of spaceman’s gray, slipped 
out of his shipworn suit, and took a 
brisk shower. He was standing before 
the bathroom mirror, a towel wrapped 
about his thighs, shaving the faint 
beard-stubble from Ms face, when the 
door chimes rang softly. 

Grunting dourly, he snapped . the 
electric razor back into its niche and 
strode in through the living room. He 
pressed the stud and the door slid into 
the wall. 

She was startled, at first, then her 
dark gaze narrowed and she surveyed 
his slender, brown figure slowly, from 
head to foot. Her lips pouted apprecia- 
tively and she gave a soft, low whistle. 

Mitch returned her gaze with a 
casualness that amounted to indif- 
ference. She was small, graceful, firm- 
fleshed, with curly black hair that 
framed her oval features in an ebony 
halo. Her skin was a milky white 
t~ nsparency — the stamp of Venus. 
She wore a filmy blue tunic that 
reached to her thighs, with silver em- 
broidery over the right places. Her 
small feet were poised in tiny silver- 
lacework sandals. 

“You — are Pilot-Astrogator James 
Mitchell?” she inquired musically. 

“Well-1-1- — I hope that towel doesn’t 
slip! But your psycho-chart said you 
have a good moral conscience, with 
just a little inhibition; so I suppose 
you could ask me" in-^offer me a 
drink! So why don’t you?” 

Mitch arched a brow, incredulously. 
What sort of come-on was this? 
Then he shrugged, stepped back, and 
waved her to enter the room. “Come 
in,” he said mockingly. “Have a 
drink.” 

“Thanks.” She moved past hiip, 
smiling faintly. “Don’t mind if I do — - 
and don’t let me interfere with any- 
thing you’re doing!” 

Mitch thumbed the door shut and 
turned to watch her slide into a chair, 
crossing her shapely knees. “I’m shav- 



ing at the moment,” he said. “Be right 
with you.” His thumb hooked toward 
the dispenser against the wall. 
“Liquor’s there,” he added, then pad- 
ded on back to the bathroom. 

AS HE EMERGED, shaved and 
dressed, a few minutes later, his . 
visitor was standing over at the win- 
dow-wall, drink in hand, admiring the 
view of towering glass-walled build- 
ings, the stark crater rims cf the Moon 
beyond the dome, the black sky 
pierced with burning stars and the 
glowing, blue-green bauble of Earth. 

“Quite a view!” she remarked for- 
cibly. “You must pay a nice chunk of 
rent for this lay-out!” 

“I can afford it,” he retorted in a 
dry tone that dismissed the inconse- 
quential. “Why were you checking my 
psycho-chart at Port Authority?” he 
asked bluntly. 

“For the same reason I wish you 
couldn’t afford this view,” she replied; 
then she turned to face him. “My 
name’s Eileen Graham, Mr. Mitchell.” 

“Umm?” He frowned. “Oh — you’re 
the Eileen Graham who wants to hire 
a spaceman!” 

“Exactly.” She looked down at the 
drink in her hand. “I must visit Earth, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury on busi- 
ness, Mr. Mitchell, and it won’t wait. 
I must find a pilot for my cruiser as 
quickly as possible, and it must be a 
man.” 

“Why?” Mitch crossed to the dis- 
penser and dialed himself a drink. 

“Because someone might try to kill 
roe.” She lifted her gaze and looked 
at him, ievelly. “I think they’ve tried 
to, already.” 

The frosted glass slid from the dis- 
penser and Mitch picked it up, taking 
a long, cool sip of the mellow concoc- 
tion — Venusian rum, Titan water, 
Earth pineapple juice. He returned her 
look, quizzically. “You’re from Venus, 
Miss Graham ; you know every man 
who goes to the other worlds is auto- 
matically granted a gun permit.” 

“This isn’t some drunken plegh- 
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hunter trying to settle a grudge,” she 
retorted. “Besides, women don’t end 
their quarrels by shooting it out on the 
street — most of them don’t, anyway. 
This is more in the nature of a stab in 
the back in a dark alley, Mr. Mitchell.” 

Mitch strolled over and settled him- 
self in a chair. He produced cigarettes 
and offered them to her. She accepted 
one, gracefully, and he took another. 
“You aren’t exactly giving me any 
good reason to consider the job,” he 
said critically. 

“I’d want you to understand what 
you’re up against,” she replied frankly. 
“Also, you asked me why I need a 
man instead of a woman.” 

Mitch blew smoke at the window- 
wall and scowled. “Well, you shouldn’t 
have too much trouble hiring someone 
here in Port Luna,” he refuted her, 
irritably. “Why bother me? I’m re- 
tired and not even looking for employ- 
ment ! ” 

“I’ve tried to hire several space- 
men,” she answered quietly. “And I’m 
offering five thousand credits for the 
job — more than the commercial space- 
lines are offering! But they’ve either 
turned me down or — well, in the last 
case, I’d hardly gotten out on the 
walkways with him when he started 
pawing me.” She turned and went back 
to the window-wall. “I told Port Au- 
thority about it. That’s why they let 
me see the psycho-charts on any space- 
man who might be available; that’s 
why I came to you.” 

Mitch scrutinized her firm, rounded 
little posterior with interest. “You’ve 
got the stuff for pawing; I’ll say that 
much!” he muttered wryly. “So you 
think you could spend a few months 
cooped up in a space cruiser with me 
and not regret it afterward, do you?” 

“I think I could handle you.” 

He winced, and wondered how he 
could get rid of her — there’d be plenty 
of other lovely-looking gals on Earth. 
Then, vaguely, he wondered if he 
wanted to get rid of her! A bird in 
hand .... 



X_JE GAVE A slight start as she 
began turning around the second 
time. She was leaning against the 
transparent wallplate, pressing her 
flesh to it and rolling herself around. 
She faced him with tilted chin, looking 
down at him through lowered lashes. 
She moved her palms up her thighs, 
looking at him. “I could handle you,” 
she repeated, whispering. “I could 
make you want me — ” 

“Is that how you got the guy who 
pawed you?” 

She stiffened, then relaxed again. 
“No, I haven’t done this before. But 
I need you — a man like you — I need 
you with me. I want you with me.” 
She pushed away from the wallplate 
and moved toward him. 

Mitch set his drink aside, placed his 
cigarette in an ashtray, and rose. In 
a smooth, deft motion, he stepped for- 
ward, embraced her, and pressed his 
lips against hers. 

Then he released her and stepped 
back. “Is that what you wanted?” 

She teetered before him, her fea- 
tures slack. Then she whirled back 
to the window-wall, picked up her 
cigarette and drink from the hand- 
rail where she’d left them. “I guess I 
can’t vamp you into it, either,” she 
murmured huskily. “You aren’t to be 
fooled by an amateur.” 

“Maybe you quit trying too soon,” 
he reproved, moving up behind her. 
He grasped her arms at her sides, 
standing close to her. “Try me some 
more,” he said softly. 

She stood perfectly still for a mo- 
ment, then twisted from his grasp and 
away. “That was a mistake,” she said. 
“You don’t believe me, now. You think 
I’m — well, never mind — ” 

“If you were,” he said, turning to 
follow her with his gaze, “I wouldn’t 
be standing here empty-handed. You’re 
doing all right, baby; I know you’re 
in trouble, now.” 

She stopped, giving him her wide- 
eyed stare. “I can’t wait much longer 
to find someone — I’ve got to get out 
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there and find out what’s wrong I I 
do need your help — ” 

“Why not the Colonial Police?” 

She shook her head. “There isn’t 
any proof. I — I’m not sure there’s 
really any danger! But I’ve got to 
find out — ” 

He peered at her narrowly. “It can 
wait long enough to have dinner with 
me, can’t it? Then you can tell me 
about it.” 

“You mean — that’s on the level?” 
“It’s on the level,” he said, think- 
ing, If you are l 



IT NEVER quite realized that 
I Colonial Control was so tre- 
-“-mendous!” Eileen Graham ex- 
claimed in awed tones. 

Dinner was finished, the dishes 
cleared away. They relaxed over cof- 
fee and cigarettes at a small, secluded 
table against the balcony rail, in a 
little open-air restaurant perched on 
an observation ledge, high up on the 
sheer side of a glass-walled building. 
It was commonly called a garden res- 
taurant, with potted plants, bushes, 
and flowers scattered about and the 
soft, tinkling of music of an electronic 
string console flowing through the 
murmur of conversation. Patrons were 
clustered about the small tables set in 
neat rows and little three-wheeled ro- 
bots with four mechanical arms rolled 
silently about, serving the customers 
and pausing when tire waitress-opera- 
tor switched on the tiny viewscreens to 
take orders. 

“They’re certainly particular about 
who has a spaceship, aren’t they!” 
Eileen remarked quietly, gazing out 
over the rail. 

Mitch followed her gaze and grinned 
complacently. “They’ve good reason 
to be particular,” he said. “A single 
gang of cut-throats in one spaceship 
with a few contraband atomic weapons 



could destroy the major cities of any 
world in the Solar System. Just by 
threatening it, they could demand and 
get practically anything they 
wanted.” 

“They have a Space Fleet, haven’t 
they?” 

“Oh, naturally — but space is big, 
and I hope we never see the day they 
have to use the Space Fleet. They 
have it only in case someone should 
manage to hijack a ship from some 
spaceport.” Mitch shook his head, dis- 
consolately. “But if there’s ever any 
interplanetary piracy, it’ll be murder 1 ” 

Eileen starred down from their obser- 
vation-ledge with rapt fascination. Be- 
low them, the giant dome curved down 
to its base; outside, the gray Lunar 
plain was clustered with giant gleam- 
ing spaceships — bulky Earth-Moon 
shuttles, bullet-shaped spaceboats, 
slender cruisers and long, sleek space- 
liners. 

All spaceships were the property of 
Colonial Control, under the Interplane- 
tary Laws of the United Nations. 
Ships were franchised only to those 
commercial interests which had the of- 
ficial approval of the government: 
corporations, freight companies, space- 
line agencies, and groups of private 
individuals such as explorers, scientists 
prospectors and independent traders, 
Everything had to be on the line, fo t 
government inspection at any time, be- 
fore anyone could buy a franchise on 
any spaceship. 

Even then, no company or group of 
individuals were issued a spaceship 
to run as they pleased. They had to 
hire spacemen and women who had 
been carefully screened, selected, and 
trained at the U.N. Space Academy — 
no one else was permitted to handle 
the controls of a spaceship. As a result, 
individuals who bought franchises on 
spaceships for independent purposes 
had to be spacemen, or had to have 
the capital to hire spacemen for their 
ship’s crew; otherwise, it was no dice. 

“Do you think there’ll ever be free 
trade among the planets?” Eileen 
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asked absently, after a sip of ber cof- 
fee. 

“It’s very doubtful until all the 
other worlds become thoroughly self- 
sufficient and more completely set- 
tled,” Mitch replied. He took a leisure- 
ly drag on his cigarette, then added, 
“Some big corporations don’t like it.” 

Eileen looked perplexed. “What do 
you mean?” 




“They’d like a free hand to de- 
velop commercial interests on other 
planets — run their own spacecraft, 
handle their own business without 
government control. They have a legit- 
imate gripe, too — government con- 
trol can often be snarled with red- 
tape, especially on large business 
deals,” Mitch grimaced wryly. “The 
fact remains, though, that the set- 
tlers on Mars and Venus and the 
Jovian Moons aren’t self-sufficient; 
they need things from Earth. Without 
some of those things, they wouldn’t 
remain alive very long. So these space- 
ships are a life-line, millions of lives 
depend on their use. You can’t turn 
a thing like that loose for the private 
ambitions of individuals; too many 
lives depend on those spaceships.” 
“By and large, I think private in- 
dustry respects that responsibility,” 
she argued dubiously. 

Mitch gave a grim nod. “By and 
large — but not entirely! There are a 
few bad lemons in the lot— there al- 
ways are — and the mismanagement of 
one, single cargo of provisions for an- 
other world could easily cost the lives 
of a few thousand settlers.” He 
scowled in faint boredom, sipped his 
coffee, and said, “Suppose we talk 
about you, now? What’s all this troub- 
le you’re having?” 

His gaze was direct and inquiring. 
Eileen met it squarely. “I am a rep- 
resentative of private industry, Mr. 



Mitchell— and something’s wrong with 
my company. I don’t know what it is 
or how it got started, and I think 
someone’s trying to keep me from 
finding out, but — well, suppose I 
start at the beginning — ” 

CHE GAVE him the complete story, 
^ starting with her father. Old 
John Howard Graham had been one 
of the early settlers on Venus, a bio- 
chemist with a smattering of experi- 
ence in applied physics. 

He had studied the work, being done 
by Earth scientists on a mechanism 
which could transmute carbon dioxide 
back into oxygen and nitrogen, as 
plant-life did, at such a rate that a 
rnan who exhaled a breath inside a 
sealed helmet would have that breath 
converted back into breathable air- — 
thus making it possible for him to 
venture forth on the other planets 
without carrying tanked air to breathe, 
or worrying about how long he was 
-'out and how much air supply he had 
left. 

Graham had succeeded in developing 
a workable molecular transmutor — or, 
as it was more commonly called, an 
air-renewer. He had patented it with 
the Colonial Authority on Venus and, 
with government supervision, suc- 
ceeded In forming a corporation on 
Earth for the manufacture of air-re 
newers. The corporation, Molecular 
Transmutors, Inc. had to be on Earth 
to have supplementary technical and 
research companies it could sub-con- 
tract for the various parts of the high- 
ly intricate air-renewers. Such techni- 
cal and research companies simply 
didn’t exist on Venus or other planets. 

Naturally, Molecular Transmutors 
v n the commercial franchise to sell 
air-renewers on Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury— the planets then being 
colonized. Several other corporations 
had since developed modified versions 
of the air-renewers to fit the special 
conditions of Jovian and Saturnian 
Moons, thus winning those franchises. 

Graham, himself, had remained on 
Venus, running his corporation thro'ugh 
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the Board of Trustees on Earth, un- 
til the contraction of a Venusian virus 
infection forced him to return to Earth 
for medical treatment. His wife and 
daughter remained on Venus, where 
Eileen was studying Venusian econom- 
ics. 

Graham had intended to return 
to Venus, but the virus kept him un- 
der medical care for several vears — - 
and then, it finally won out. When he 
died, Eileen — whose mother had died 
the year before — was sole heir to the 
corporation. 

She knew quite a bit about it, since 
her father had continued to send her 
the quarterly reports from Earth for 
his personal files at home. She had 
noticed that the business had gone into 
a gradual slump shortly after her 
father’s illness. In the one last re- 
port she had received shortly before 
her father died, she saw that the grad- 
ual slump had become a .nose-dive; 
stockholders had . begun selling out 
corporation in droves. 

George Kimball v/as head of the 
Board of Trustees on Earth; George 
was the son of one of her father’s old 
friends — long-since deceased — which 

had considerable bearing on the fact 
that her father had hired George. The 
slump had begun a few months after 
Kimball joined the corporation. 

Eileen had contacted Kimball from 
Venus, saying that she v/as coming to 
Earth to take over her father’s posi- 
tion. Kimball had written back that 
she needn’t bother, that the corpora- 
tion was in good hands, that she 
needn’t come to Earth — in short, that 
her meddling wasn’t wanted. She im- 
mediately applied for a passage visa 
and wired Mr. Kimball that j. she was 
on her way. 

Then the trouble started. She was 
shopping for the trip when someone 
broke into her home and burglarized 
it — taking along her passage visa with 
the silverware, oddly enough; the visa 
was abruptly cancelled and .was there- 
fore worthless as soon as she reported 
the theft. She had to wait two weeks 
to get a second visa. 



Finally, she was on her way to the 
spaceport. Three men dressed as hunt- 
ers caught up with her on a street, 
molested her, and forced her 'nto an 
alleyway. Holding -her, they ripped 
open the small luggage she was al- 
lowed on the space trip and took her 
visa. Then they began beating her. 
Fortunately, her screams had already 
attracted attention — a gang of space- 
men came storming to the rescue and 
thoroughly punished the three hood- 
lums. Her visa was restored, she was 
hustled to the spaceport, and she just 
barely managed to catch the space- 
liner before it took off. 

Then, on the long trip to Port Luna, 
someone planted an incendiary bomb 
in her stateroom. She just happened 
to be away from it when it exploded, 
though two passengers in the adjoining 
stateroom were severely burned. The 
captain put it down as the trick of 
burglars intent upon destroying all 
evidence of their theft; Port Authori- 
ty, when they had arrived at Port 
Luna, had concurred-^-and no one 
could be arrested because there simply 
wasn’t any proof. 

Eileen was stranded — her visa was 
destroyed in the blast, but she was 
entered on the ship’s voucher — alone 
in Port Luna without clothes, without 
money, without friends. Port Authority 
had contacted Kimball for her. Kim- 
ball had forwarded money and a blunt 
order that she return to Venus. Using 
the money, she hired an attorney and 
started court action to make Kimball 
give her access to the corporation 
funds. Kimball had to comply. 

r jPHAT WAS the whole situation. She 
A had no idea why the corporation’s 
business had fallen off — the reports 
her father sent her had mentioned no 
traceab’e cause — and she had no proof 
that the criminal attacks upon her had 
anything to do with the corporation. 

“But I intend to find out!” she con- 
cluded grimly. “Kimball is going to 
discover that he isn’t dealing with any 
lamebrained, pampered female before 
I’m through with him.” 
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“It smells,” Mitch muttered com- 
prehensively. “It smells to high heav- 
en! Those criminal attacks could have 
been coincidence, and the corporation 
troubles could have a legitimate rea- 
son — but why would this Kimball re- 
fuse to tell you about it?” 

“That’s what has me puzzled,” 
Eileen agreed. “But now you know 
why I’ve bought a commercial agent 
franchise on a space cruiser and why I 
want a spaceman to go with me.” 
Mitch gazed at her, critically. “You 
realize I must check all this with Port 
Authority,” he said mildly. 

She arched a brow, then gave a nod 
of indifference. “The Port Police will 
confirm what happened on the space- 
liner — the Stellar Queen — and Port 
Authority will confirm the rest. The 
Cc-’ nial Police have the complete 
facts, too, but there’s nothing they can 
do. There just isn’t anything you could 
pin on anybody!” 

“I’ll make a few calls and check on 
it,” Mitch decided curtly, and reached 
for the check. “Let’s go.” 

“Will you take me home, first?” she 
asked, rising. “You can call from my 
apartment, if you like. I’m rather 
tired — ” 

“All right.” 

QHE LED him across the city to a 
tall, modern apartment building 
and up to a blue-walled corridor on 
the thirtieth floor. They passed the 
white doors at the foyer and went back 
along the corridor to a secluded door. 
“Have you ever tasted a Venus Milk- 
l rn?” she asked, taking a tiny elec- 
trokey from the purse at her waist. 

“A sort’ve milky fruit cocktail, isn’t 
it?” he replied; “I’ve hea I of it.” 
“Delicious!” she said, smiling 
tiredly. She opened the door and led 
him inside. “I’ll fix you one.” 

They entered a compact, gleaming 
kitchenette with an adjoining, glass- 
walled breakfast nook. Mitch strolled 
over and gazed out the thin, adjustable 
glass windowpanes. There was a deep 



recess In the side of the building, with' 
the slick blue tinted-glass walls ex- 
tending in a sheer drop to the bottom 
of the recess, five floors below, where 
a ledge jutted outward holding a kid- 
ney-shaped swimming pool and a green 
strip of a park along its outer edge. 
There were several people swimming. 

Eileen had opened the refrigerator 
and was taking out several weird, 
colorful Venusian fruits. “It’ll take a 
few minutes,” she said apologetically. 

“Then I may as well get those calls 
done with,” he surmised. 




“All right, the ’phone is in the 
living room — go right through,” she 
agreed readily. 

He passed through a circular open- 
ing and strolled down a short hallway 
past a rose-and-green bedroom. The 
living-room was gray and mirror- 
chrome and glass trimmed with scarlet. 
He crossed over to the videophone, 
which had its screen in a small, 
glassed-in alcove seat recessed into one 
wall. He slid in and closed the glass 
portal, then fingered the screen’s key- 
board. 

Both the Port Police and the Reg- 
istrar’s office at Port Authority con- 
firmed Eileen’s story, though they had 
no details to add. Mitch put a call 
th’ -igh to the Colonial Police and 
talked with a blue-uniformed captain 
for a while; no,, there wasn’t a thing 
they could do unless there was definite 
proof pointing to the interplanetary 
conspiracy. The Venus Police had un- 
covered no evidence to that effect. 
Miss Graham had merely been the 
victim of known criminals — it could 
have been anybody. 

Mitch thanked the captain and 
broke connection. He opened the por- 
tal and climbed out the alcove before 
be noticed that it was peculiarly quiet 
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In the apartment. No sound whatever 
came from the direction of the kitchen- 
ette. 

Frowning querulously, he strode 
back along the short hallway and 
stepped ttirough to the glassed-in 
breakfast nook. 

The first thing he saw was the gun. 

TT WAS a .257mm Bennington sealed- 
beam atomic blaster, a shiny, 
streamlined tube that snuggled along 
the top of a man’s fist and could 
burn a needle-sized hole through you 
that released enough heat to cook your 
intestines to a thin soup. Recommended 
for the Venusian swamp-jungles, where 
something big as a house and all teeth 
might come thundering out of the dark 
mists to gobble you up; also for Io, 
where a particularly large and vicious 
species of spider roamed the darkness. 

But outlawed as a weapon in any 
domed city — particularly in Port Luna, 
where you weren’t even permitted to 
carry a weapon. 

The fist that held it was rock-steady, 
the skin alabaster white. The man be- 
hind it was from Venus — a husky, 
tough-looking character with close- 
cropped brown hair and cold, black 
little eyes set wide apart in a square 
chunk of face. He stood braced in the 
center of the kitchenette, pointing the 
blaster at Mitch’s chest. 

Another Venusian, a tall, skinny 
character with a long face and, thin, 
delicate hands, sat on the stool in the 
corner. A fat, muscular companion 
stood beside him; neither was armed. 

Near the door, a Venusian seven 
feet tall and half as wide had his 
thick arms wrapped firmly around 
Eileen’s figure, holding her in a vise- 
like grip that didn’t allow the least bit 
of a struggle. His broad hand was 
clamped over her mouth. She stared 
at Mitch, her eyes wide, dark pools 
glistening with terror. 

Well, she’d warned him! 

All four Venusians wore the gaudy, 
thin silken costume of well-to-do Ve- 
nus merchants — as if they had 
dropped in for a business chat. 



There was a moment of complete 
silence as Mitch stood frozen in the 
doorway, then the man with the gun 
spoke. “I think you should raise your 
hands,” he said. 

Mitch raised them slowly to shoul- 
der-height. You don’t argue with a 
Bennington blaster. 

“Frisk him,” the man said. 

Skinny climbed off the stool and 
sidled around the room, keeping well 
out of the line of fire. His sensitive 
hands slithered down Mitch’s body. 
“He’s clean,” Skinny said. 

“Excellent.” Bennington boy nod- 
ded. “Now, spaceman, what is your 
name?” 

“Mitchell,” Mitch answered. Skinny 
went sidling away from him. 

“Very well, Mitchell,” said Benning- 
ton boy. “It pains me to do this, but 
I’m sure you will understand — let me 
explain. Miss Graham and I were 
really very good friends on Venus — 
very, very good friends. I am deeply 
concerned with her personal welfare, 
you see; it’s sort of as if she were my 
own, personal property.” 

He paused, Ms little eyes glittering 
“You are beginning to understand, 
Mr. Mitchell? It embarrasses me 
deeply to come here to Miss Graham’s 
apartment and find you alone with 
her; I’m afraid I must take certain 
steps to rectify this situation.” 

He looked Mitch over very thor- 
oughly, from head to toe. Mitdi stiff- 
ened, but kept his arms raised, saying 
nothing. 

Bennington boy gave a barely per- 
ceptible nod. “Finish it,” he said. 

CKINNY’S bony fist came whistling 
^ out of nowhere and cracked Mitch 
behind the ear. He stumbled forward, 
and Skinny’s partner rushed him, fists 
pumping. A fine set of steel knuckle- 
dusters slammed against Mitch’s 
mouth, splitting his Up; blood gushed 
from his nose. 

He cut loose with a neat roundhouse 
that sent Skinny’s partner back where 
he came from, then jerked erect a a ft 
foot thudded into his kidney. Long, 
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slender fingers clamped about his 
throat from behind; then Skinny’s 
partner came back, his foot lashing 
out. The kick landed in Mitch’s stom- 
ach, and air whistled up his throat as 
the room exploded in pin wheel fire- 
works. 

He slumped to the floor, tore loose 
from Skinny’s choking grasp, grabbed 
an arm, and pivoted. Skinny rose and 
fell into his partner’s lap and they 
tumbled back across the kitchenette to 
collide with Bennington boy. There 
was some confusion for a moment. 

Mitch took advantage of it. He 
whirled and hurled himself straight at 
the glass panes of the breakfast nook. 
He went through with a splintering 
crash, fell outward into the empty 
nothingness, and turned over and over 
as he plunged toward the ledge below. 

The swimming-pool rose up and 
water struck him with an impact that 
jolted every bone and muscle. Waves 
of stinging pain tore through him. 
When his battered, bleeding face broke 
the surface, he caught a glimpse of 
frightened faces peering out at him 
from the edge of the pool. A husky, 
brown body arched outward in a 
graceful dive. Voices were shouting 
excitedly. Mitch caught the word 
“spaceman” and grinned through bis 
cracked, lips before the water dosed 
over him again. 

Bennington boy was in for trouble! 

It wasn’t simply that such a dis- 
turbance would bring the Port Police 
on the run — it might be several min- 
utes before they got there. It was the 
spaceman’s gray Mitch wore. 

There was respect for that gray 
from one end of the Solar System to 
the other. The settlers of the other 
worlds knew their lives depended on 
the giant spaceships that brought their 
supplies from Earth— and on the gray- 
clad men who ran. . those spaceships. 
It was a general custom that spaceman 
on Port Leave were never molested. 
When a man wore that gray, he was 
to be treated with appreciation. 

, d criminal did make a space- 



man is victim, the reaction of the 
settlers was immediate: that criminal 
was mobbed. Whether it was Mars- 
port or Venus City or no farther from 
Earth than Port Luna, the code of 
space was maintained— attack a space- 
man and you should be killed! No of- 
fical protection was necessary for the 
men and women in gray. 

» 

But Mitch was getting official pro- 
tection, whether he liked it or not, an 
hour later as he sat in the office of the 
Commissioner of the Port Police, with 
a grizzled, old doctor patching his face 
back together with strips of adhesive. 

“There you are,” the doc said. “Be 
good as new in. a week. Just take it 
easy for a few days — you’ll stop ach- 
ing sooner.” 

“Thanks,” Mitch growled laconic- 

iy- 

Commissioner McKeever gave 'him 
a stoic grin from behind the big, 
broad desk. “And that’s tire story this 
gunnman gave you?” he asked conclu- 
sively. 

“That’s it,” Mitch conceded, rising. 
He winced as the dGc helped him back 
into his biouse. “You caught the guy, 
didn’t you?” 

McKeever snorted. “We caught a 
dead corpse with its skull caved in and 
a howling Mercurian miner waving a 
bloody lamp-base over it. The big 
Venus-boy is dead, too; the other two 
are beaten so badly they aren’t able 
to talk yet.” 

Mitch grinned. “Guess they had ’em 
a ball!” 

“'Whole gang of these Mercury boys 
busted into the place before we got 
there,” McKeever explained bitterly. 
“Miss Graham was slapped around a 
couple of times until they got wise that 
she was a prisoner, too.” He peered 
narrowly at Mitch. “How do you feel 
about this claim that our gunner-pal 
was chummy with Miss Graham back 
on Venus?” 

Mitch crinkled his taped brow in a 
scowl. “I don’t know, Commish, what 
has Miss Graham to say?” 
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“Says she never saw the character 
before, naturally.” McKeever was sar- 
castic. “Of course, there’s no proof 
either way; you can take it or leave it 
alone.” 

“Thanks for the tip.” Mitch zipped 
up his blouse and turned to leave. 

“She’s waiting outside,” McKeever 
called after him. “Have fun.” 

Mitch walked carefully through the 
door, with the old doc’s assistance, as 
if ha were trodding on eggs. Each 
movement sent a twinge of pain 
through his bruised muscles. They en- 
tered the outer anteroom and Eileen 
came forward to meet him with quick 
uncertain steps. “Are you all right?” 
she asked tensely. 

“I’m fine,” he drawled harshly. 
“C’mon, let’s, get out of here.” 

She took his arm and walked him to 
the door. The doc stood back and 
watched them leave. 

They emerged into the hurrying 
bustle of the crowded walkways, and 
paused, Mitch looking down at her. 
“You want to get down to Earth and 
talk to that Kilroy character, don’t 
you?” 

“You mean George Kimball?” 

“I mean George Kimball. Can you 
get packed and arrange clearance for 
that space cruiser? I’ll be down to sign 
on as spaceman as soon as I pack my 
duffel.” 

She stared up at him, wide-eyed, for 
a moment. Then she rose on tip-toe 
and kissed his cheek, quickly. “All 
right!” she whispered. “I’ll be wait- 
ing—” 

Then she turned and ran. 

a 

r T' l HE LOADING tunnels extended 
A underground, long caverns of flat 



metal walls and massive laceworks of 
steel girders with the bright blobs of 
white lights marching along the ceiling, 
in a vast subterranean web out from 
the domed city, under the soft pumice 
of the Lunar plain. Powerful lifts 
rose and settled from squat block- 
houses on the surface, from which 
curved metal tubes telescoped to the 
airlock openings in the hulls of giant 
spaceships. Conveyer-belts rolled car- 
go through the tubes, dropped it on the 
lifts which lowered and deposited it on 
conveyer belts which carried it back 
along the vast tunnels to huge ware- 
houses beneath the domed city. 

There was the throbbing of huge 
turbines here, the deep-throated hum 
of machinery, the clatter-and-bang 
of cargo crates, the scream of genera- 
tors. Giant robots worked with 
mechanical precision; naked human 
bodies glistened with sweat, muscles 
rippling in the harsh light. Control 
panel-lights blinked red, green, yellow, 
and blue, signal gongs clangored 
shrilly. 

Mitch strolled along the walkway 
with the plastic shell of his duffel bal- 
anced across his shoulder. His gaze 
flickered up at the signs mounted at 
each lift-shaft, where the name of the 
spaceship on the field above was 
scrawled. He moved on past the thun- 
derous roar, on into the still, echoing 
extremities of the tunnels. He finally 
spotted Eileen’s shapely figure stand- 
ing with a trim, blue-uniformed Cus- 
toms official at the foot of a lift shaft 
ahead. The sign said Trinket. 

Mitch grinned as he strode forward; 
he’d recognized the- smooth curve of 
Miss Graham’s hips immediately, 
though she changed from her short 
costume to a filmy green pajama 
suit — travelling clothes, he supposed. 
It fit like a glove over her hips and 
was loose everywhere else. 

She blushed and laughed silently be- 
fore his direct gaze. The Customs 
official turned with raised, quizzical 
brows. “Mister Mitchell, is it?” 
he asked. “Signed aboard yet?” 
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“Mitchell it is,” Mitch answered, 
swinging his duffel to the floor. He 
fished his credentials from his pocket 
and handed them over. “Signed on the 
Trinket, engineer and Pilot-Astroga- 
tor.” 

The official flipped the pages of the 
little book, nodded and handed it Pack. 
“I’ll have her open in a jiff.” He 
turned to Eileen. “Want a stevedore 
robot to get your luggage aboard?” 

“All I have is that trunk there,” she 
said, pointing to the lift. 

“Umrn,” the official nodded. “Mr. 
Mitchell and I can handle it. Well, 
come on.” 

They stepped on the lift and rose to 
the blockhouse above. The official 
took a heavy electrokey from his belt, 
set it, and led the way up a sealed 
rnetal tube to the Trinket’s airlock. 
Mitch noted the electrokey with a 
feeling of relief: he wouldn’t have 
to worry about the Trinket being sab- 
otaged. An electronic seal couMn’t be 
broken without destroying the pendu- 
lurn-lock • system. 

The official pressed his electrokey 
to the center plate in the thick air- 
lock portal and it rotated and swung 
Inward, silently. “All right,” he said. 
“Trinket’s officially issued; you know 
the regulations, Miss Graham. Good 
In tie stepped past them and 

clapped Mitch on the shoulder. “I’ll 
help you with that trunk.” 

They wrestled the trunk aboard 
and 'stored it in Eileen’s stateroom. 
When the Customs man was gone, 
Mitch proceeded to give the craft a 
thorough preflight inspection from 
stem to stern. She was a modern, pow- 
erful ship fully equipped for space 
flight as well as having guide-jets and 
atmospheric fins for airborne planetary 
flights. Her generators poured on the 
juice smoothly; her fuel gauges regis- 
tered full and her bunker rods con- 
firmed it. The reactor drive popping 
its shields to a nice, bright blue glow; 
the smooth corridor and blue-and-silver 
staterooms and blondewood-and-rose 
forward deck . salon and shimmering; 
chrome-trimmed control cockpit top- 



side under a curved crystal blister 
were all streamlined, luxurious. The 
galley was a cook’s mechanical dream- 
world. 

Eileen was unpacking her trunk in 
her stateroom. Mitch paused in the 
open doorway. “This is home for. the 
next few months — if we hit Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury,” he remarked light- 
ly. “Hope you can stand the com- 
pany.” 

She flashed a smile over her shoul- 
der. “Did you get your duffel?” 
“Brought it in with your trunk,” he 
said. “Ready to clear for Earth?” 
“Okayl” She left things as they 
were and came to the doorway. “I’ll 
ride up in the control room with you.” 
“Cockpit,” he corrected. “This little 
boat couldn’t spare a control room.” 
He grinned and led the way forward 
to the ladderway. 

CTRAPPED INTO the acceleration 
^ chairs behind the broad, curved 
instrument bank, he contacted Lunar 
Control and got clearance on a 
Moon-Earth trajectory, feeding its 
components into the ship’s automatics. 
The automatics orientated the compo- 
nents and flashed a blue correct, then 
switched to a soft amber glow. 

“Stand by,” Mitch spoke from long 
habit. Eileen looked at him and smiled. 
He kept his gaze fastened on the dials 
and naviradar scope. 

The light changed to red. A faint 
murmur came from within the ship; 
slowly, the sleek hull lifted from the 
spaceport field. Fire blazed silently 
from her tail, the gravitors compensat- 
ed for the push, and she hurtled out- 
ward into the starry blackness. 

“On course, Trinket,” the communi- 
cations screen reported. “ Lunar Con- 
trol clear and out ” 

Mitch relaxed with a sigh and took 
out his cigarettes. 

Eileen looked incredulously from 
the black communication screen to 
him. “Is that all there is to it?” 

He puffed a cigarette alight and 
wriggled a finger at the live, shivering 
needles on the dials before him. 
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"That’s all if the automatics lift us 
clear. Have to watch ’em to see that 
all goes well; otherwise the ship runs 
itself.” 

“What a soft job!” she murmured 
teasingly. 

“What a monotonous job, you 
mean! Unless some little things busts 
loose somewhere and you have to fix 
it — ” He made a face at the jiggling, 
nervous dials. “If you’re a little crazy, 
it helps.” 

Eileen reached over, took the ciga- 
rettes from his hand and accepted 
one for herself. Mitch swiveled his 
gaze, looked at her for a moment, then 
jerked his eyes back to the dials. “You 
may as well go below and turn in,” he 
said. “We’ll raise Antarctic Spaceport 
in eleven hours.” 

® 

The Trinket floated motionless in 
black space while the Moon rolled 
away in the distance and the Earth 
became a swollen globe, brilliant blue 
on the sunward side and dark on the 
nightside, except for the bright, tiny 
sparks of cities. 

Mitch slid back the door to Eileen’s 
stateroom with his toe, crossed the 
room, and clamped the breakfast tray 
into the wall fastening under the wide 
oval quartzite window. He uncovered 
the breakfast dishes, standing silhouet- 
ted against the burning constellations 
which flowed across black space, then 
reached for the bulkhead switch and 
turned the room’s soft, violet glow to 
a rich, bright amber. 

The bunk erupted in a wild upheaval 
of blankets and Eileen’s disheveled 
head appeared above them. “Wha — 
what is it?” 

“Breakfast.” Mitch slid into the seat 
behind the breakfast tray, his back to 
her, and poured himself a cup of 
coffee. “Come and get it.” 

“Oh?” 

The inquiry in her tone made him 
look around. She was sitting up in bed, 
clutching the covers to her bosom with 
bare, white arms. There was a smooth- 
ly-tapered line of creamy thigh. Mitch 



turned back to his breakfast, com- 
menced buttering his toast. “Up, grab 
a shower,” he instructed, “get dressed, 
and come sit down. We’re scheduled 
for a council of war this morning, then 
a course in space engineering in the 
cockpit — you’re going to have to watch 
the gauges when I sleep!” 

“I see. But couldn’t you wait ’til I 
got dressed?” Her tone was coldy im- 
personal. 

“Get dressed in the bathroom — 
that’s the ‘head’ in space lingo,” he 
instructed, indicating the chamber re- 
ferred to with a wave of his knife. 
“Go on, now — jump up, grab some 
clothes, run in there and get a good, 
cold shower ! ” 

“I’d rather you waited outside.” 

Mitch grunted. “You’ve been saw- 
ing logs for nine hours, kid! I’ve been 
riding the controls topside. I’m too 
blasted tired to argue, and I’m not 
going to lug this breakfast tray around 
— get up from there or I’ll get you 
up!” 

“Oh!” she murmured, surprised. 
“Yes, sir!” 

There were whispery sounds of cloth 
and bare feet pattering across the 
deck. Mitch calmly hacked up his 
Martian yards and commenced eat- 
ing. 

OHE PUSHED open the door to the 
^ head and emerged, wearing a short 
pull-over that molded to her figure, 
her skin a radiant pink from the 
shower. Crossing the room, she scruti- 
nized the breakfast tray and slipped 
into the seat across from him. “You’ve 
taken care of everything, haven’t 
you ! ” she exclaimed, her tones warm- 
ly complimentary. “Martian yarbs. 
Aren’t they?” She looked up, smiling. 
“I’ve never tasted them. Are they 
good?” 

“A root vegtable with a taste like 
a chicken’s egg,” he informed her. 
“Try that sausage, too — it’s both Earth 
and Venus in origin-—” 

She tackled her food and made 
complimentary sounds over it. Mitch 
finished, covered his dishes, and light- 
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ed a cigarette. Eileen looked across 
the tray at him, studying his bruised, 
discolored, tape-patched features. 
“How do you feel, Mr. Mitchell?” 

“A little sore in spots, yet,” he ad- 
mitted blandly. “Incidentally, we may 
as well dispose of formality — ” 

She broke into a soft laugh. “After 
this morning, I certainly think we^ 
should!” Her dark eyes were mocking 
him. “What shall I call you? Jimmy?” 
“Last names are standard in space 
lingo ; Graham.” He grinned at her. 
“Call me Mitch.” 

“All right — but I am not a space 
girl, so don’t you dare call rne ‘Gra- 
ham’ like that!” she retorted haughtily. 
“My name’s Eileen.” 

Mitch shrugged indifferently and 
flipped his cigarette ash into bis coffee 
cup. “Now that we’re acquainted, sup- 
pose we reach an understanding on 
what plans you have for the future,” 
he suggested, his voice casual. “The 
first thing you’re going to do is go see 
this George Kimball, right?” 

She nodded. “I’m going to lock over 
the records, too. Home offices are in 
Cleveland, N. A.-— will you come with 
me or stay at Antarctic Spaceport?” 
“After what’s happened; I’d better 
come with you.” 

“Thanks.” She paused in her eating, 
then, and studied him. “Did you be- 
lieve that — what that gunman said 
about me?” 

“No,” he replied gently. 

“Your actions this morning — they 
had nothing to do with that, did 
they?” Her expression was hurt, accus- 
ing. 

“I seem to remember that when the 
character with the gun was talking, 
his oversized pal was holding you very 
skillfully, so you could neither move 
nor make a sound,” Mitch told her, 
firmly. “I noticed at the time just how 
skillful that big ape was, how deter- 
mined he was to keep you from talk- 
ing. When the gunman made his spiel 
about your love affairs, I noticed that 
he did it without any danger of having 
you upset his applecart. That didn’t 



exactly look as if he were telling the 
truth.” 

Eileen looked surprised and pleased. 
“I guess I’ve underestimated you, 
Mitch! And the way you dived straight 
through that window-wall — ” She 
shivered excitedly, “I hadn’t even 
thought of the swimming pool down 
there!” 

Mitch grimaced and looked out the 
ship’s window at the stars. “Getting 
back to the subject,” he said, “what 
happens after you’ve seen Kimball and 
checked the corporation records?” 

She sobered reflectively. “Then I 
think I’ll know more just wbat to look 
for — what’s causing the trouble,” she 
explained. “I’ll go on from there to 
check our branch offices and dealers 
on Mars, Venus, and Mercury, getting 
their direct views of the situation. I’m 
fairly sure that will have to be done 
to trace down the exact cause of the 
trouble. It must have been well cov- 
ered-up on Earth or the stockholders 
would’ve protested — and there’s where 
the trouble must be, basically, since 
we’ve lost business on all the planets 
under our franchise. If it were just 
one planet, I’d know the trouble was 
there and not on Earth.” 

Mitch blew smoke at the window 
and gave a slow nod of agreement. 
“Okay, we’ll give it a whirl.” 




A S THE big stratowing 
thrummed northward from 
Antarctic Spaceport, Mitch 
and Eileen entered the bar on the low- 
er lounge-deck and parked themselves 
in a low, cushioned booth next to the 
curved observation-window. They 
sipped their drinks and watched the 
night-shrouded terrain of South 
America sweeping past forty thousand 
feet below. Tiny needles of light 
appeared where commercial centers 
stood and ribbons of moving sparks 
revealed the airway traffic of small 
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private craft. Mitch, started the con- 
versation by asking Eileen if she’d 
ever seen Earth before .... 

She had seen it several times in her 
childhood, when her parents made 
trips to Earth, but she’d grown up on 
Venus. Her father had started out as a 
biochemical expert for the government 
experimental stations scattered around 
the planet, spending some time travel- 
ling around the backwoods and swamp- 
jungles on inspection tours. Her home 
was in Jungalia, a small domed city on 
the edge of the swamp jungles; she 
grew up among the children of the 
rough, hardy settlers, the families of 
hunters and trappers. She remembered 
the saloons; the drunken brawls; the 
gun-fights in the streets; the brothels 
and the prostitutes who lived in the 
shacks scattered around the domed 
city, and the raids of the local Venus 
Police squad when all the criminal ele- 
ment faded mysteriously into the 
swamp jungles and everything would 
be quiet for a few weeks. She remem- 
bered the stern, uncompromising atti- 
tude of her early education, and the 
consternation of her parents when she 
was caught playing with some of the 
children from Outside. She was, she 
said, a regular tom-boy ; her parents 
would’ve been shocked at how much 
she really knew about Outside. 

Then, when she began attending 
Venus University, she’d taken Venus 
economics for a major — because she 
already knew something of the causes 
of poverty on Venus — 

“The University straightened me 
out on a number of things, though,” 
she admitted frankly, giving Mitch her 
direct gaze. “The kids from Outside 
didn’t have much regard for moral 
values, and I was an experienced girl 
before I reached the University. Then 
I got wise, thanks to some of the 
other girls.” She fingered her glass 
nervously. “I’m not a thoroughly nice 
girl, Mitch, but at least I’ve learned 
something.” 

Mitch heaved a sigh and gave her a 
nod of comprehension. He understood, 
now, that she wasn’t the sweet, inno- 



cent young lady she tried to be — that 
she honestly wanted to be. Eileen Gra- 
ham had been around. Thugs slapping 
her around and danger threatening her 
weren’t too unexpected or terrifying to 
her; she’d seen such things happen — ■ 
she’d grown up on the interplanetary 
frontier. 




The stratowing chased darkness 
westward and came down at Denver. 
They disembarked and hired a private 
airsled, continuing on to Cleveland 
after breakfast. Eileen took the sleek, 
transparent little craft up into the 
pale dawn while Mitch curled up on 
the seat and dozed off. 

The commercial center of Cleveland 
was a group of mighty towers that rose 
like shafts of solid cream two miles 
into the blue afternoon sky. Mitch 
awoke as the airsled settled on softly 
humming gravitors to The broad land- 
ing stage at the foot of the towers. 
They registered the little ship and 
had a quick luncheon in a nearby res- 
taurant. Then they stood together on 
the broad, dark band of a moving 
walkway that carried them into the 
cavernous entrance of the towers. 

They stepped off at an information 
desk and got directions to the offices 
of Molecular Transmutors, Inc. 

JZj-ILEEN’S shoulders slumped deject- 
edly as they strolled along a deep- 
carpeted corridor toward the transpar- 
ent portals enscribed with Molecular 
Transmutors in chrome lettering. She 
paused and turned to him, and Mitch 
noticed the shadows of fatigue around 
her eyes, the travel-worn look of her 
wrinkled costume. 

“I guess this is it,” she said huskily, 
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referring not so much to the portals 
ahead of them but what waited beyond 
those portals. 

“Do you want any help with this 
Kimball guy?” Mitch asked with quiet 
speculation in his tone. “Or do you 
want to handle him alone?” 

“Come in with me,” she said tense- 
ly ; “let me talk to him, though.” 

“Okay.” He slipped his arm around 
her waist and hugged her, gently. “I’m 
just the chauffeur. Get in there and 
pitch, honey.” 

She tilted her small chin, defiantly, 
then faced the portals, squared her 
shoulders, and marched forward. 
Mitch followed her, grinning, 

A smooth, blonde receptionist gave 
them a cool appraisal as they entered. 
“May I help you?” her cultured tones 
inquired, clearly implying that she 
wouldn’t try too hard. She took a sec- 
ond appraisal of Mitch’s grayclad fig- 
ure. 

“I’m Miss Graham,” Eileen said 
sharply. “Tell Mr. Kimball I’m here, 
please.” 

The blonde froze. “Very well, Miss 
Graham,” she complied icily. Ignoring 
the viewscreen on her desk, she rose 
and melted through the inner door 
labeled Private. 

“Such a warm reception ! ” Eileen 
murmured sarcastically, staring after 
her. 

George Kimball exploded out of the 
door almost immediately. He was a 
tall, broad-shouldered man in pearl 
gray blouse and dark blue breeches, 
neat and pretty, with distinguished 
gray temples and black, wavy hair. 
He pumped Eileen’s hand with enthu- 
siasm, his handsome, tanned face 
wreathed with smiles. 

“Well, well, well — Eileen Graham. 
My, how you’ve grown. Come in, come 
right in — my office is this way — ” He 
pulled her toward the door, then start- 
ed as he noticed Mitch. “Oh,” he said. 
“Is this gentleman with you?” 

“Pilot-Astrogator James Mitchell, 
Mr. George Kimball,” Eileen mur- 
mured coolly. “Now suppose we get 



down to business, Mr. Kimball? Lead 
the way to that office of yours.” 

Kimball frowned. “Look here,” he 
protested. “I hope you aren’t angry — ” 

“Your office, Mr. Kimball.” Eileen’s 
voice was firm. 

Kimball scowled, started to protest 
again, then shrugged and led the way. 
They strode down a glass-walled cor- 
ridor past offices labeled with Vice- 
Presidents’ monograms and entered a 
sumptions suite behind a thick portal 
labeled President. Eileen stared at it as 
she passed, exchanged glances with 
Mitch, and then gave her attention to 
another svelte blonde girl busily rat- 
tling a recorder keyboard across the 
room. 

“I must compliment you on your - 
taste, Mr. Kimball,” she remarked as 
they entered the luxurious inner sanc- 
tum beyond another .door. 

Kimball ignored her statement, pre- 
tending he didn’t hear it as he crossed 
the deep carpet and eased himself in 
behind a large, curving desk. He ges- 
tured them to chairs before him with 
a languid wave of his hand. “Sit down, 
Miss Graham, Mr. — ah — Mitchell.” 
He leaned back, resting his elbows on 
the arms of his chair and forming a 
pyramid with the tips of his fingers. 
“Now, let me say first of all that I 
hope you had a pleasant journey — ” 

EILEEN stalked forward and leaned 
her knuckles on the desk. “Per- 
haps there are a few things you haven’t 
heard about, Mr. Kimball,” she 
snapped angrily. “One: I’ve been 

pushed around on four separate oc- 
casions by gangs of criminals since I 
started here* which hardly made it a 
‘pleasant’ journey! Two: rny father 
was president of this corporation, and 
I doubt if he condoned the effrontery 
you have in occupying Ms office. 
Three: I’m the president of this corpo- 
ration now and you can crawl right 
out from behind that desk!” 

Kimball made a careful examination 
of his manicured fingernails, then 
looked up, coldly. “Are you quite 
through, Miss Graham?” 
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Eileen’s mouth fell open; she 
stepped back from the desk, stunned. 

“I had hoped we could go over this 
without any unpleasantness,” Kimball 
went on, calmly. “If you will sit down, 
Miss Graham, I shall endeavor to ex- 
plain the situation as clearly as I 
can.” 

Eileen did a slow turn and stared 
at Mitch, her features blank, expres- 
sionless. 

Mitch moved before she could take 
another step from the desk. He ad- 
vanced to the side of the desk, stand- 
ing over Kimball. “Miss Graham re- 
quested that you vacate that chair,” he 
said quietly; “I think you ought to do 
it.” 

Kimball’s features convulsed, dark- 
ening with rage. Mitch waited tensely, 
watching him, then relaxed as he made 
a fluttery motion with his hands. Kim- 
ball was licked and he knew it; he rose 
from the chair and walked around the 
desk. “It’s all yours, Miss Graham,” 
he said in smooth, mocking tones, then 
bowed and gestured for hdr to take his 
place. 

Eileen moved past him, stiffly, and 
inched her way into the chair. Kim- 
ball retreated to one of the chairs fac- 
ing the desk and sat down. Mitch re- 




mained standing at Eileen’s side. 

Eileen took a deep breath, moistened 
her lips, and began. “Now, Mr. 
Kimball, suppose we hear whatever 
explanation you Wanted to offer?” 
Kimball nodded, smiling as if noth- 
ing had happened. “I presume you’re 
referring to the present condition of 
the corporation, Miss Graham. The 
production reports are quite clear: we 
have been cutting corners in the man- 
ufacture of the transmutors and turn- 
ing out an inferior product — ” 

“For what reason?” Eileen cut in, 
sharply. 



“For the simple reason that your 
father didn’t like the people whom we 
were formerly subcontracting for con- 
ductive alloys,” Kimball replied, not 
the least perturbed. “Korbelasco Lim- 
ited of Bucharest was our former 
source of conductive alloys, but it was 
your father’s contention that we were 
paying entirely too much on that sub- 
contract. On hi» orders, we broke with 
Korbelasco and turned to other 
sources. We’ve been plagued with in- 
ferior alloys ever since; they get past 
the government inspectors, but the re- 
sults are quite apparent — we’re losing 
customers right and left! A transmu- 
tor should have a life of ten years; 
our present product breaks down after 
only a few years. Our customers have 
lost faith in us — they refuse to buy 
new transmutors so long as they can 
patch up and make-shift with their 
old ones — and when they won’t have 
any more transmutors and must go 
back to tanked air, we’ll lose our 
franchise. Sales are already falling off ; 
stockholders are abandoning us — ” 

“I gather, then, that the entire fault 
lies with my father?” Eileen glared 
at him with open hatred. 

Kimball permitted himself to look 
discomforted for a moment. “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, Miss Graham,” he mur- 
mured apologetically. “Your father 
wasn’t a well man — ” 

“He was sick,” she snapped back, 
“but not too sick to see that someone 
was milking the corporation through a 
rigged deal with this Korbelasco outfit 
in Bucharest ! Who was getting the 
kickback on that subcontract, Mr. 
Kimball?” 

“Well, now, look here!” Kimball 
straightened up, haughtily. “Such a 
case is hardly supported by the evi- 
dence, Miss Graham — the simple fact 
being that as soon as we quit Korbel- 
asco, our alloys became inferior. Kor- 
belasco happens to be one of the lead- 
ing metallurgical firms on Earth — ” 

“All I know is something my father 
mentioned in one of his letters,” Eileen 
retorted. “He said ‘something stinks in 
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Bucharest’ and you’ve just succeeded 
in reminding me of it. Thank you. 
Now, who was getting the kickback?” 

■^"1 MB ALL’S expression became sul- 
len. “It would be rather difficult 
to prove such an assertion, Miss Gra- 
ham. As it is, Korbelasco has refused 
to renew our subcontract due to the 
bad feeling your father created. Unless 
our production improves, I’m afraid 
the corporation is finished.” 

“Well!” Eileen sank back in her 
chair, peering at him narrowly. “That’s 
an interesting statement, Mr. Kimball. 
Since you’ve been serving as bead of 
the Board of Trustees and acting- 
president of the corporation, I presume 
you’ve made some attempts to improve 
production?” 

“I’ve tried, every way in the world,” 
Kimball replied. “I’m still trying — and 
I may as well tell you now that the 
Board of Trustees is solidly behind 
me.” There was a smug amusement in 
his gaze. 

Eileen fingered her chin, thought- 
fully. “I see,” she murmured, half to 
herself. “Of course, I still hold the 
controlling interest in this corporation, 
Mr. Kimball.” 

“I’m well aware of that,” Kimball 
acknowledged. “I’m also aware of the 
fact that our Board of Trustees hard- 
ly welcomes the idea of a young, in- 
experienced woman taking over the 
reins. That, Miss Graham, was pre- 
cisely the reason I tried to dissuade 
you from coming here; it would be 
better ' for both you and the corpora- 
tion if you had remained on Venus.” 

.She stared at him in amazement. 
“You’re quite sure of yourself, aren’t 
you ! ” 

“I’m sure of one thing,” Kimball 
remarked calmly. “'If our Board of 
Trustees walks out, the government 
will cancel our francise tomorrow.” 

Eileen shook, her head, slowly. “And 
I was almost killed by that incendiary 
bomb — ” 

Kimball’s eyes blazed with swift 
rage. “Be careful, young lady,” he 



said gently; “there are defamation 
laws on this world.” 

“I thought you knew nothing about 
it!” 

“Oh, I found out about it, natural- 
ly — and I’m seriously sorry about your 
misfortune.” Kimball grinned crook- 
edly, flicking his gaze toward Mitch. 
“I’m relieved to see that Mr. — ah — 
What’s-his-name here is now your — 
travelling companion? No offense, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” Mitch answered him, 
“as you say, there are defamation 
laws — ” 

“Mitch, be quiet,” Eileen spoke 
quickly. “I think that will be all for 
now; you may leave, Mr. Kimball.” 
“Very well. Don’t hesitate to call 
on me if you want anything.” Kim- 
ball rose, smiling, and started for the 
door. 

“Just one more thing,” she halted 
him. “Tell your Board of Trustees 
you’re still with the corporation — for 
the present time, at least.” 

“Should I say ‘thank you’?” Kim- 
ball grinned broadly. “Yes? Thank 
you, Miss Graham.” Then he turned 
and left. 

Eileen watched the door close 
behind him with a scowl of disgust. 
“I feel as if I’d just woke up in bed 
with a snake!” she said bitterly. Then 
she glanced up at Mitch and smiled. 
“Thanks for holding me up, Mitch.” 
Mitch pursed his lips, critically. 
“He almost had you there, for a mo- 
ment. Well, what now?” 

“I’ll see if that blonde is still out- 
side.” She turned to the viewscreen 
on the desk, pressed the stud, and 
waited. There was no answer. She 
dialed a number at random, got a pert 
brunette. “Please bring me the files 
on Korbelasco,” she said; “this is 
Miss Graham.” 

© 

TT'HE SLEEK, little airsled rose si- 
-k lently into the moonlit night. 
Puffs of silvery cloud drifted past, 
bright against the black earth below. 
Stars twinkled sleepily overhead and 
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lights sparkled warmly from small, 
widely-scattered homes beneath. 
Eileen stifled a yawn, snuggled in the 
curve of Mitch’s arm. Mitch flicked 
on the robot-pilot and let the airsled 
fly itself. It would land itself when 
they reached the destination typed out 
on its control-keyboard. Mitch settled 
deeper in the cushions; Eileen stirred 
and snuggled closer, and they glided 
onward through the night. 

He couldn’t go to sleep; he tried, 
but he couldn’t. 

Eileen slept like a baby. 

He was quietly smoking the last of 
his cigarettes when the airsled dipped 
and slid effortlessly toward the black 
earth. The moon was near the horizon, 
and as they decended out of its milky 
glow Mitch blinked and squinted 
downward. The vague shapes of trees 
and shadowy hills became discernible. 
He spotted the light outline of a house 
ahead, swirling contours and terraced 
roof, then glanced below again — and 
jerked forward, sprawling Eileen onto 
the floor of the cabin as he grabbed 
the control wheel. 

He hauled it back, prilling the air- 
sled up in a tight, climbing turn. 

The black shape that rose from be- 
neath them glinted dully as it pointed 
its nose to the sky, then there was a 
brilliant, searing glare. The space- 
ship screamed up past them, into the 
black sky, bathing the airsled in the 
glare of its flaming tail. Eileen 
crouched on the floor and screamed 
as a loud thunderclap split the night. 

Air currents tore at the sled, tum- 
bling it roughly. Mitch fought the 
controls until it had quieted down, 
then swung back toward the vague, 
light splotch of the house. He eased 
the sled down to the landing ramp 
beside the house. 

Eileen clutched at his legs, sobbing 
hysterically; he reached down and 
pulled her into his lap. 

She stifled her sobs and struggled 
weakly against him. He eased her 
over into the seat, pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, and wiped her tear-streaked 
face. “What — what happened?” she 
stammered. 



“Somebody took off in a black 
spaceship,” he said; “they almost hit 
us.” 

She tensed, staring up at him. “A 
black spaceship!” 

“Yeah.” He folded his handker- 
chief and returned it to his pocket. 

“And Colonial Control doesn’t paint 
their spaceships black.” 

She sat up, looking around wildly. 
“We’re — we’re at Posovski’s?” 

“We’re at Posovski’s,” he confirmed 
grimly. “I think you’d better let me 
go in, first, and look around.” 

“And leave me out here?” She 
clutched his arm, tightly. “I’m stay- 
ing with you!” 

“All right.” He slid open the panel 
on his side and swung his feet out. 
“Come on.” 

They walked slowly across the 
ramp toward the dark, silent house. 



lyflTCH SHIVERED as the cool 
^ night breeze trickled into his 
spaceman’s gray, chilling the sweat on 
his body. He was tired, his nerves 
jumpy. Ple’d spent the evening sit- 
ting in the office, doing nothing, while 
Eileen thumbed through stacks of 
files. The search had turned up one 
peculiar fact: Molecular Transmutors 
had hired a new production manager. 
Posovski, who had been production 
manager under her father, was listed 
as having been retired on pension. 
They had gone out to dinner, then, 
and come to see Posovski. 

They saw him sprawled in the faint, 
blue glow of a floorlamp in his living 
room, the front of his face blown 



away. 

When they returned to the airsled, 
Eileen sat perfectly still on the wide 
seat and gazed ahead at nothingness. 

“He knew!” she whispered faintly. 
“He knew what they were doing — so 
they had to kill him!” 
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Mitch reached for his cigarettes, 
pulled out the empty pack, crumpled 
it and threw it away. “Why should 
they kill him just to keep you from 
finding out anything from him?” 

“Yes — they tried to kill us too, 
didn’t they!” 

“No, that wasn’t intentional. They 
were rising on manual and when we 
came swooping over them, their pilot 
got scared and poured on the juice. 
But that ship had no atmospheric fins 
or flight controls — it came from outer 
space and it went back to outer space. 
The only way to do that would be to 
maintain a complete radio silence and 
just hope that no other spaceship spots 
you on its radarscope.” 

“You mean they came down from 
space to kill Posovski? But — ” 

“That means they didn’t expect us,” 
Mitch explained. “If we had taken a 
little less time with dinner tonight, 
we’d have got here in time to talk to 
Posovski — and probably meet the 
same fate he did. The killers had no 
way of knowing we were coming here; 
Kimball couldn’t tell them — not with- 
out breaking radio silence.” 

“I see.” She produced a pack, of 
cigarettes from her purse and passed 
one to him. “Then Posovski was killed 
for some other reason — not just to 
keep us from talking to him.” 

“Maybe we’re next,” Mitch sur- 
mised drily. “Maybe Posovski was 
dangerous because he knew too much 
and might have talked if he learned 
you had been killed. Some criminals 
can’t stomach murder — -” 

“But he wasn’t a criminal.” 

“You sure?” 

“Positive. But he knew something, 
and they had to keep him from talk- 
ing. Suppose they have to kill me 
and — and you — and suppose Posovski 
knew something that wasn’t bad in 
itself, but would tell him exactly who 
had killed us, and why?” 

“Such as what, for instance?” 

“Such as who was getting the kick- 
back on that Korbalesco subcontract, 
and who would want us killed. They 
knew he’d go straight to the Police.” 



“They had to shut him up, all right 
— but I don’t think it was because 
they planned to kill us; not entirely, 
anyway. That black spaceship is an 
outlaw and must have a hidden base 
of its own somewhere — it can’t land 
at any of the spaceports unless its a 
franchised ship — ” 

“Could it be?” 

“Yes — I’ve thought of that, but I 
doubt it. The guy who was piloting it 
hadn’t got dry behind the ears yet; 
be was never turned out by the Space 
Academy! But the point is, this is a 
lot bigger than murder. It’s inter- 
planetary conspiracy, and somehow 
it’s tied up with the present efforts 
to destroy your corporation and break 
its commercial franchise. Somebody 
doesn’t want you to sell air renewers 
on the other worlds!” 

“But this is murder!” Eileen ges- 
tured toward the house, protestingly. 
“Aren’t we going to call the Earth 
Police?” 

“Not on the house videophone,” 
Mitch retorted grimly. “Somebody 
blew the screen to bits, or didn’t you 
notice?” 

“All I noticed was — him, lying 
there.” 

“This isn’t a case for the Earth 
Police anyway. Interplanetary con- 
spiracy’s Colonial jurisdiction, and we 
ought to get the Space Fleet after that 
black ship — ” Mitch broke off, frown- 
ing worriedly. “There’s just one diffi- 
culty,” he added in a dull voice. “We 
have no proof that any black . space- 
ship was ever here; there isn’t a shred 
of evidence to prove that we didn’t kill 
Posovski ourselves!” 

“But we aren’t armed—” 

“Weapons can be gotten rid of.” 

CHE TURNED to him, her eyes 
wide and dark. “ What shall we do, 
Mitch?” 

“You didn’t tell anyone we were 
coming out here?” 

“No.” 

“Then we leave.” He switched on 
the power and lifted the little airsled 
into the darkness. Typing out 
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C-l-e-v-e-l-a-n-d on the control-key- 
board, he left the ship to fly itself. 

“Now,” he said, “tell me this: who 
would want to break your corpora- 
tion?” 

“I— I don’t know—” 

“Who’s your competitor?” 

She hesitated pensively, then 
shrugged. “Seven other companies 
share the Jovian and Saturnian Moons 
on their franchisesf but none of them 
would be big enough to handle oar 
Mercury-V eiius-Mars franchise. 01 
course, we were a government-spon- 
sored corporation to start with; if the 
government breaks our franchise, 
they’ll sponsor one of the other com- 
panies until it can supply air renewers 
to our planets.” 

“So you haven’t any direct compet- 
itors— the government would decide 
who got your franchise?” 

“That’s right; if another company 
tried to run us out of business, they’d 
have no way of knowing whether the 
government would grant them the 
franchise after we lost it. There’d be 
no point in trying it.” 

“Then what about shenannigans ia 
the government? Could some bureau- 
crat be selling out to another com- 
pany?” 

“I doubt it. The U.N.O. puts 
Colonial Control through some rather 
tough inspections— and if the bureau- 
crat were caught, there’d be some 
tough penalties.” 

“Then who would want to break ap 
your corporation?” 

“I don’t know!” 

“You checked Molecular Tram~ 
mutors’ stock — ” 

“Yes. It’s depredating fast and 
flooding the market.” 

“And nobody’s buying it up, trying 
to get a controlling interest at a cheap 
price?” 

“My father had the controlling stock 
and I’m not selling; I can outvote the 
rest of the stock no matter who owns 
it.”. 

“Nobody’s tried to get you to selti”* 

“That would be r&tfeer f iohmeei* 



wouldn’t it? I’d know who ordered 
Posovski killed, then.” 

“Yeah.” Mitch slumped back in the 
seat, scowling darkly. “That leaves us 
just one sure thing— the black space- 
ship! Coming in a spaceship, to com- 
mit a murder on Earth, means the 
murderers’ headquarters are on some 
other planet; that may mean the real 
trouble isn’t here, either!” 

“You mean someone on another 
planet wants to break the corporation? 
But that doesn’t make sense! They’re 
the ones who’re suffering!” 

“Well, maybe it doesn’t and maybe 
it does, but we aren’t likely to find 
out much more here on Earth. 
Mr. George Kimball has everything 
sewed up tight — ” 

“Including the Board of Trustees!” 
“And if there were anything, it’s 
been carefully covered up so that 
Board of Trustees won’t find it. We 
haven’t much of a chance. By the way, 
did you check the branch office eat 
Venus before you left?” 

“No ! I — I had no idea what to look 
for! This Korbelasco thing — ” 

“They don’t usually pass out such 
information to branch offices,” he 
agreed comprehensively. “We’ll check 
that Korbelasco deal.” 

SWITCH CHECKED it via long- 
distance videophone from the 
Cleveland center. He emerged from a 
public ’phone booth and joined Eileen 
at a lunch counter, showing her a 
hastily scribbled list of notations: 

1) Korbelasco of Budapest is one of 
Earth’s leading metallurgical 
firms (as Kimball claimed). 

2) Three other firms could have 
duplicated Korbelasco’s work m. 
Molecular Transmutor parts 
(Kimball said none could). 

3) Korbelasco had refused to renew 
Molecular T ransmutors subcon- 
tract; in fact, they had cancelled 
U (not Eileen’s father) because 
M-T production had started mas#- 
rejection of Korbelasco parts 
which were perfectly good. 
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4) Posovski had not been M-T pro- 
duction manager at the time the 
subcontract was cancelled. 

5) M-T was now paying more for 
the same parts than they had paid 
Korbelasco. 

Eileen tapped the last notation with 
an indignant fingernail. “There it is,” 
she said. “Our files show we paid Kor- 
belasco three times as much as they 
say we paid them. Now, who pocketed 
the difference? Find that out and we’ll 
find the murderer!” 

Mitch ordered coffee and sipped it 
reflectively. “I doubt it,” he argued 
mildly. “That was a swindle that took 
place three years ago — ” 

“When George Kimball became head 
of the Board of Trustees!” 

“ — And it doesn’t fit in with hiring 
gangs of thugs to prevent you from 
reaching Earth or running in a gang of 
killers in a black spaceship. If it was a 
swindle, it can’t be proved; there’s no 
reason to murder anybody over it.” 
“But what else is there?” 

“There’s the fact that Kimball is 
very obviously running the corporation 
to ruin, and covering his tracks so well 
nobody suspects it. There’s the fact 
that apparently he has nothing to gain 
by it, so he must be doing it for some- 
one else — ” 

“3ut his whole career’s tied up in 
Molecular Transmutors!” 

“Which means someone elsfe must 
have a hold over him, blackmailing 
him into doing their dirty work for 
them. Maybe they know about this 
Korbelasco swindle — maybe they’re 
threatening him with that. No, what 
we should do is find this ‘someone 
else’.” 

“Someone on another planet?” 

“Who wants Molecular Transmutors 
broken. They must have something to 
gain by it — which means they must be 
either on Mercury, Venus, or Mars, 
since that’s where you sell air renewers. 
They must have something to gain by 
making you stop selling air renewers.” 
“But which planet is it?” 

“Venus is our best bet; that’s where 
the trouble started.” 



“What about Posovski?” 
“Somebody will find him.” 
“Shouldn’t we tell the Police some- 
thing?” 

Mitch shook his head. “We’d be 
sticking our necks in a noose. Anyone 
who’s managed to hijack a spaceship 
and get away with it would jump at 
the chance to frame us for Posovski’s 
murder.” 

She pursed her lips indecisively. 
“What would you do about Kimball?” 
“Nothing, until I had some definite 
proof that could be laid before the 
Board of Trustees.” 

“Then we may as well go to Venus.” 




T HE TRINKET had an Earth- 
Venus trajectory for nineteen 
chronological days. Mitch split 
the days in half and established a 
twelve-hour routine of three four-hour 
watches: first watch, they both stood 
together; second watch, he stood while 
Eileen slept; third watch, she stood 
while he slept. One meal only, during 
first watch. 

He taught her to watch the gauges 
and scope until she had It down pat; if 
anything went wrong, of course, she 
would sound the alarm to wake him 
up. During first watch, he took her on 
a few of his inspection tours of the 
little space-cruiser until she knew what 
it involved; then he' left her in the 
cockpit and made the inspections 
alone. It was never wise to leave the 
instruments unwatched; they gave the 
first tell-tale flicker of warning when 
any mechanism was beginning to break 
down — that was the time to catch it, 
not after the breakdown had occurred. 
A finicky transformer could be cut off 
and repaired; a burned-out trans- 
former was a complete loss.. And their 
lives depended on the ship’s mechan- 
isms. 

So, for nineteen chronological days 
— thirty-eight twelve-hour periods — 
they were alone, marooned inside a 
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tiny steel splinter floating in the 
middle of the black heavens. 

Mitch was concerned for her mental 
and emotional stability, so he tried to 
be friendly and respectful toward 
Eileen. He probably should have given 
more thought to his own emotions. 

lie felt no prejudice toward her for 
having involved him in a situation of 
intrigue, murder and violence. The 
danger only served to intensify his cur- 
riosity: someone was trying to stop 
Eileen from selling air-renewers to the 
other planets. Why? People needed air- 
renewers for their homes, for the hel- 
mets they must wear in the alien, un- 
breathable atmosphere of the other 
planets, for the domed cities. They had 
to have air they could breathe! With- 
out air-renewers they'd have to go 
back to carrying tanked air, supplied 
to them by their planetary govern- 
ments. 

Because he was a spaceman, trained 
and dedicated to help the settlers 
of the other worlds, Mitch felt that 
anything which threatened their sur- 
vival was an equal threat to himself. 
This wasn’t just a girl’s battle to save 
her father’s business; it was bigger 
than that. It was a shadow of death 
by suffocation that lay across three 
worlds ! 

His feeling for Eileen Graham had 
nothing to do with that. 

She affected the loose, .filmy, cover- 
all garments of her home-world., Venus, 
for ship’s wear. These thin, pajama- 
like costumes left little of her smooth, 
ivory-white body to speculation, 
though they were commendable for 
Venus where the dense, misty atmos- 
phere would weigh any garb heavily — - 
too heavily for comfort, unless it was 
thin — with moisture. With the gradual 
lethargy of spaceflight routine dulling 
her senses, and the way she slouched 
about the' ship with her hair tumbling 
loosely to her shoulders, her face blank 
and sulky, and her clothing fastened 
only haphazardly at the waist, the 
effect was sometimes rather breath- 
taking from Mitch’s point of view. 

Her casual acceptance of him was 



almost childlike; it was perfectly ob- 
vious that she trusted him completely. 
That, itself, was foolish. Mitch 
couldn’t have trusted himself that com- 
pletely. It took a good deal of effort to 
remain merely cordial and respectful 
toward her, at times. 

JT REACHED a climax during a first 
watch when they were sprawled 
together in the seat before the instru- 
ment panel. The cockpit was lighted 
only by the soft glow of starlight com- 
ing through the transparent blister. 
Eileen rested lazily against him on the 
cushions and their conversation had 
died of its own boredom; then, in a fit 
of mischievousness, she began tickling 
him. 

Mitch wasn’t especially ticklish, so 
the feeling was somewhat different. He 
pulled her close and kissed her, taking 
his time about it, caressing her quite 
thoroughly and enjoyably. She lay 
still and submissive against him for a 
few minutes of it, then struggled and 
pushed away. She moved over to the 
corner of the seat and pushed her hair 
back from her face with a nervous, 
trembling gesture. 

“Don’t do that again, Mitch,” she 
said. “I didn’t tell you about me be- 
cause I thought it would give you 
ideas.” 

Mitch scowled at the instrument 
dials. “Nothing you said gave me that 
idea.” 

She was silent for a moment; then 
she spoke softly, in a voice quavering 
on the verge of tears. “Don’t say it 
was love, Mitch; you aren’t the type.” 

Quickly, she rose and left the cock- 
pit, her bare feet pattering down the 
ladderway. 

Thereafter, she was cool and dis- 
tant; she did up her hair and was more 
fastidious about fastening her gar- 
ments. The trip to V enus settled down 
to just another spaceflight. 

• 

Mitch contacted Venus Control awd 
received clearance for their approach 
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trajectory. The planet was a huge, 
bloated globe of silvery mist on their 
viewscreen as the little Trinket 
chuckled and clacked her automatics 
and went curving down toward the 
planet. They plunged into the swirling 
mists and went boring down through 
grayness — and the grayness deepened 
to inky blackness with swirling masses 
of gray, then to a wet, twinkling black- 
ness with an eerie glow seeping 
through it to reveal thin curtains of 
mist and blurred sheets of rain curling 
and rippling over a rugged, wet land- 
scape. The Trinket slipped through a 
wide gorge between two gigantic 
mountain-peaks and whined down on 
her sleek fins toward a broad space- 
port field beside the looming, wet 
dome of Venus City. She glided to a 
halt beside a gleaming spaceliner, 
poised on her gravitors above the deep 
mud, then settled down with a gurgling 
splash. 

Eileen broke out helmets from the 
ship’s stores and they donned them be- 
fore clamboring out the airlock. Space- 
port crewmen had rolled a metal-mesh 
walkway across the mud to their 
cruiser and a Customs official stood 
waiting to register them. The wet at- 
mosphere closed over them as they 
stepped down to meet him, plastering 
their clothes to their bodies. The 
official noted the holstered blasters on 
their hips with a grim smile. 

© 

AN HOUR later, they were regis- 
tered and passed through Decon- 
tamination. They left the Port Hospital 
and took a taxi across town to the 
Venus City offices of Molecular 
Transmutors. 

Michael Semanichek, Venus City 
manager for M-T, was a squat, barrel- 
chested man with red hair and features 
chipped out of white marble with a 
crude chisel. He hit them with the 
piercing, blue gaze of a sharp pro- 
moter and ushered them to chairs be- 
fore his scarred, battered desk. Then 
he sat down and hit them with his 



forceful, gravelly voice. “I must ask 
you to leave Venus immediately. If 
you don’t, your lives won’t be worth 
a tinker’s damn!” 

Eileen sat up and rested her hand on 
the blaster at her hip. “I think we’re 
prepared for that, Mr. Semanichek.” 

That won a grin. “Call me Mike,” 
the manager growled gently. “I kinda 
figured it’d be that way with you, Miss 
Graham, if you was anything like your 
Old Man. Now, you want to know the 
deal here?” 

“Exactly!” she asserted firmly. 

Mike nooded. “Hang onto your 
britches, then. In the first place, we’re 
losing customers right and left because 
our air-renewers don’t work any more. 
Now, this would seem like the home 
office was sending us cheap trans- 
mutors from Earth; fact is, when I 
reported the breakdowns of our air re- 
newers to Earth, they sent a letter 
apologizing for the inferior product 
and said they had trouble in produc- 
tion — ” 

“From George Kimball?” 

“Yeah, from Kimball. I went down 
to shipping to get an air-renewer and 
give it my own inspection, only they 
didn’t happen to have, any stock right 
then. So when the next shipment came 
in, I went right over to the spaceport 
and got me one before Port Inspection 
even had a chance at it,” Mike paused 
his eyes narrowing. “Ever since then, 
I been wishing I had eyes in back of 
my head!” 

“Why?” Eileen prompted. 

“Because I happen to be a metal- 
lurgist by training,” Mike explained 
quietly. “There wasn’t a thing wrong 
with that air-renewer when I examined 
it. So I put in a few scratches for iden- 
tification, then checked it again after 
Port Inspection had passed it — ■” 

“Port Inspection sees that incoming 
cargo hasn’t been damaged in ship- 
ment and still meets its franchise 
specifications, doesn’t it?” Mitch put 
in. 

Mike nodded. “That’s Port Inspec- 
tion. Imported products must meet the 
franchise specs set down by the gov- 
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ernment and Colonial Control. So Port 
Inspection passed this cargo of air-re- 
newers as okay, but I checked that 
air-renewer again just for curiosity’s 
sake; tire renewer had been sabo- 
taged i ” 

“You mean — by Port Inspection?” 
Eileen stammered incredulously. 

“By somebody in Port Inspection,” 
Mike affirmed. “They’d given it a 
sonic burst. The crystalline structure 
of some of the conductive alloy parts 
had been broken down and the mech- 
anism would’ve failed in just a few 
years’ service. The whole shipment was 
like that.” 

“Didn’t you report this to Colonial 
Control?” 

“Sure! Colonial Control referred it 
to the Venus Police and I was dragged 
into court, charged with tampering 
with the cargo before it was cleared by 
Port Inspection! The charge was 
dropped for lack of evidence.” Mike 
snorted derisively. “They just didn’t 
find out who did it in Port Inspection, 
that’s all!” 

“They probably thought you were 
going to file suit against the govern- 
ment.” Mitch surmised. “That charge 
was merely legal action to destroy any 
grounds you could claim for a suit — ” 

“I know that,” Mike cut him short. 
“But air-renewers are still being tam- 
pered with; and Port Inspection is 
under the Venus government, not 
Colonial Control. The funny part is 
that the Venus government has even 
refused Police protection for our 
dealers and agents!” 

“Do they need protection?” Eileen 
asked. 

Mike grimaced. “Two of our agents 
were killed, and three more have dis- 
appeared on sales trips in the past six 
months. Four dealers’ establishments 
have been broken into and ransacked. 
The air-renewers we’ve been selling 
have begun to break down — twenty- 
seven people have been caught Outside 
and died of suffocation when their re- 
newers cut out. There’s bad feeling 
against us all over the planet; Venus 
Police says that explains the attacks 



on our men. And there’s a bill pending 
in the legislature to cancel our com- 
mercial franchise and put everybody 
back on tanked air.” 

“But why would Port Inspection 
sabotage our product?” 

“Uh huh! Or why would somebody 
in Port Inspection do it? Wouldn’t be 
because certain political bosses in 
certain domed cities were behind this 
bill to switch back to tanked air, would 
it?” 

Eileen shook her head, perplexedly. 
“Just what are you trying to tell me, 
Mike?” 

“I’m merely saying that if Venus 
goes back to tanked air, the people will 
have to depend on the government for 
that air — and these city-bosses will 
have the job of handing it out!” 

“You mean the people will have to 
depend on these political bosses for 
their air?” 

“Uh huh. And if a guy don’t get 
air, he dies.” 

m 

HPHEY WALKED out on the park- 
ing ramp, a tall, young man in 
spaceman’s gray and a slender, lovely 
girl in silken red, with helmets swung 
back from their shoulder harness and 
guns buckled about their hips. 

“What do we do now, Mitch?” she 
asked him, as if it were natural and 
proper to follow his decisions. 

Mitch shook his head, frowning 
bitterly. “From political corruption to 
dictatorship in one easy step,” he 
muttered. “And Molecular Transmit- 
ters are the ones who get stepped on.” 
“We can’t prove it,” she reminded 
him. “You heard what Mike said — 
no one even knows who’s the head of 
those city-bosses!” 

“Yeah. I think we ought to check 
Mike’s story a little, though.” 
“Where? Port Authority?” 

“That’s good as any.” 

Eileen stepped up to the short call- 
column nearby and depressed the but- 
ton for a taxi. One of the sleek, open, 
three-wheeled vehicles rolled up almost 
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immediately. They climbed over the 
low side and settled back in the soft 
cushions. Mitch typed Port Authority 
on the tiny control-keyboard and the 
taxi swung off the ramp into the 
broad ribbon of the trafficway. They 
went gliding swiftly along curving 
spans, speeding among towering slabs 
of giant buildings with the wind rip- 
pling at their hair. Other taxis sped 
along ahead and behind them, and 
flashed past on other trafficways curv- 
ing above and below theirs. The build- 
ings rose sheer and smooth to the 
gleaming dome overhead, and terraced 
rooftops swept past below, bright with 
gardens and shrubbery and tinkling 
fountains. Colored spotlights played 
about in a rainbow symphony, swing- 
ing over buildings and trafficways and 
gardens. 

They descended a wide spiral and 
swung in to the parking ramp before 
the curved buildings of Port Authority. 
The slick surface of the dome curved 
down from above, showing the eternal, 
swirling darkness of Venus’ cloud- 
blanket, through a wavering deluge 
of rain. Purple lightning streaked the 
black vaults of the clouds. Their taxi 
nosed up the parking ramp and 
stopped. 

Dismounting, they strode in 
through the cavernous concourse that 
led to the spaceport. The walls were 
lined with the display windows of 
shops, restaurants, bars, ticket agen- 
cies, theaters and travel bureaus. The 
people were for the most part tall and 
slender, with creamy white skin, wear- 
ing silken garments similar to Eileen’s. 
Many of them, just in from the space- 
port field, wore their shoulder harness 
with helmets thrown back. And many 
of them wore bolstered guns: Venus 

was still a frontier world, in many 
respects. 

They stopped in a small restaurant- 
bar and Eileen ordered lunch for both 
while Mitch occupied himself in a 
public videyphone booth. Spaceport 
Information noted his spaceman’s gray 
and readily provided the facts he 
asked for: Mike Semanichek had been 



charged with tampering with cargo not 
cleared by Port Inspection, and the 
charge dismissed in court; a political 
group from the smaller domed cities 
had introduced a bill in the Venus 
legislature to go back to tanked air; 
there was bad feeling among Venusian 
settlers for Molecular Transmutors, 
and there had been some killings. 
Mitch rejoined Eileen at their table 
and told her Mike’s information was 
correct. 

“But I think it’s bigger than a plot 
to establish dictatorship on Venus,” he 
said grimly. “Colonial Control would 
clamp down on such a dictatorship 
as soon as it got started, so the plot 
by itself doesn’t make sense. But your 
corporation has been having trouble 
on Mars and Mercury as well—” 

“I’ve been wondering about thatl” 
Eileen exclaimed. “Do you think the 
same thing could be happening on 
those planets?” 

“That black spaceship makes me 
think it’s a three-planet deall There 
may be one gang behind the political 
bosses on all three worlds ! ” 

“But how can we find out?” 

“We might start with the political 
bosses here.” 

“Once we leave Venus City, any- 
thing could happen — not that I’m any 
more afraid than you are.” She gazed 
at him levelly. 

“I’m plenty afraid ! ” he retorted, 
grinning. “But there’s one other thing 
that’ll make them hesitate to harm us. 
That’s the gray I’m wearing; if they 
kill a spaceman, Colonial Police will 
be swarming all over this planet I” 

© 

'T'HE VENUS Control officer was 
A adamant. “I cannot accept your 
flight plan to cruise around this plan- 
et,” he told Mitch emphatically. 
“Venus Police says it would be dan- 
gerous for you to land anywhere else, 
in view of the present situation.” 

“Then we’ll travel without a flight 
plan!” Mitch retorted angrily. 

The officer shrugged. “In that case, 
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you’re risking your own neck; Venus 
Control cannot be held responsible.” 
Mitch flicked off the communica- 
tions screen and whirled back to the 
controls with a curse. “Get out the 
Venus topographical charts,” he 
snapped. “Well have to fly on man- 
ual.” 

Eileen spread the charts before her 
and Mitch lifted the cruiser into the 
swirling blackness. A sheet of rain 
swept past, drumming on the cockpit 
blister, and was gone. “Twenty-four 
degrees northeast,” she called to him. 
“Altitude four thousand, speed three 
hundred miles an hour.” 

Mitch swung the Trinket on course. 
Tiiere were tall, steep mountains of 
wet rock hidden in the black cloak of 
the, mists; hundreds of volcanoes 
belched hot gasses upward from their 
flaming mouths; vast slopes covered 
with gigantic trees rolled upward from 
below. Giant carnivores arched their 
massive necks and gnashed jagged 
teeth as the Trinket screamed past un- 
seen, high in the dark mists. 

Mitch rode the ’scope and gauges; 
Eileen timed their flight and read off 
their course from the charts. The little 
cruiser bucked and skittered away as 
a wet, gleaming black cliff loomed out 
of the mists . . . 

® 



Jtmgalia was a small dome snuggled 
against a muddy slope between a steep 
wall of rock and the thick tangle of 
the swamp-jungles. Mitch set the 
cruiser down on the metal ramp beside 
the dome, tucking her neatly between 
a squat jet-cargo plane and a row of 
mud-splattered jungle tanks. They 
closed their helmets and swung down 
from the airlock, striding purposefully 
toward the city’s dark, gleaming dome. 

“Looks like a reception committee,” 
Mitch observed, his voice creating a 
faint echo inside his helmet. 

A crowd of helmeted figures stood 
outside the city’s big locks. The crowd 
was growing, Mitch noticed, as they 
strode toward it. He saw atomic ri- 



fles hanging from the crooks of arms, 
holstered blasters and long, curved 
jungle knives. 

“Not a woman in the bunch!” 
Eileen commented cryptically. “I don’t 
think they like us here!” 

“Nobody’s aiming anything at us — 
yet,” Mitch replied. He hooked his 
thumb over the hard butt of bis blast- 
er. 



TpHEY WERE hardly more then 
twenty feet from the silent, star- 
ing men when a shout went up from 
the rear, and a platoon of green-uni- 
formed Venus Police pushed their way 
through the crowd. They formed ranks 
in front of the crowd, facing Mitch 
and Eileen, and grounded their rifles. 
A husky, tough-looking Police Lieu- 
tenant stepped forward, addressing the 
two solitary figures as if they were 
inanimate statues. 



“It is the duty of the Venus Police 
to inform Miss Eileen Graham that 
she is hereby under arrest for sus- 
picion of murder. Kindly surrender 
your weapon, Miss Graham, and come 
along — this cancels the contract you 
have with this spaceman, of course; 
he may leave.” 

“Murder!” Eileen gasped. “Whose 
murder?” 

“The murder of one Michael Seman- 
i check, of Venus City,” the Lieuten- 
ant answered readily. “You are known 
to be the last to see him alive. Come 
along, now—” 

“Hold it!” Mitch snapped. “If she 
was the last to see him alive — and if 
he is dead — then I was there, too; how 
come you’re not arresting me?” 
“All I’m doing is following orders, 
spaceman,” the Lieutenant retorted 
curtly. “If you’re in any trouble, the 
Colonial Police will handle it. I’m 
placing Miss Graham under arrest, 
which ends any business you may have 
with her, so get back to your ship—” 
“You couldn’t be overlooking me 
because you don’t want the Colonial 
Police nosing around here, could you?” 
“My orders concern only Miss Gra- 
ham — ” 
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“All right, so your bosses don’t want 
any Colonial Police around!” 

The Lieutenant sneered. “My ad- 
vice to you, spaceman, is to keep your 
nose clean.” He whirled to his platoon. 
“Valotti, Ching — take charge of the 
prisoner, Miss Graham — ” 

“Careful, boy!” 

Something in the soft, quiet way 
Mitch said it made the Lieutenant 
look back, startled. He grew even 
more startled when he saw Mitch’s 
blaster aimed at him. “I’m calling your 
bluff, boy,” Mitch told him gently. “I 
don’t think you want to have any 
trouble with a spaceman, do you? A 
guy wears gray, folks don’t like cops 
or anybody else pushing him 
around — ” 

“You’re aiding a criminal — ” the 
Lieutenant raged. 

“Suppose you just take the matter 
up with the Colonial Police?” Mitch 
cut him short. “If I’m in any trouble, 
they’ll handle it.” 

The Lieutenant gave him a long, 
hard stare. “This is none of your 
business, spaceman! I’m taking Miss 
Graham prisoner and — ” 

“And I’m blowing you right in half 
if you try any such thing!” Mitch 
spoke earnestly. “You don’t look as 
if you want to go back into the dome 
in pieces, Lieutenant. In fact, you 
don’t look as if you’ve been a Lieuten- 
ant long enough to appreciate it yet.” 

That hit home. The Lieutenant 
stiffened, his features blushing under 
his helmet; there were a few scared 
grins in the platoon behind him. Then 
he whirled, snapped an order to his 
men, and marched them back through 
the crowd, on into the city’s big air- 
locks. 

“Whew!” Eileen clutched at Mitch’s 
arm as he holstered his blaster. 
“Mitch, do you actually think they 
killed Mike?” 

“Maybe,” he replied grimly. “It’s 
certain that we’ve come down in 
enemy territory, though. I can pick 
three men out of this crowd in front 
of us now who’ve had more experience 
than those so-called Venus Police. 



Looks like a force loaded down with 
political small-fry.” 

“Politics, hmm?” Eileen’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “If there’s anyone here in Jun- 
galia who’d know about politics, it’s 
Sawtooth McKane. He runs the local 
newspaper, Mitch — I went to school 
with his four grandsons — ” 

“Then let’s go see him.” 

“If this crowd will let us through — ” 
“Just stick behind me and don’t 
start shooting ’til I do.” 

“That’s what I was doing!” She 
grinned nervously, 

'THEY STRODE forward, and the 
crowd parted as if a wedge were 
being shoved through it. Nobody said 
anything; they just watched. They 
haven’t decided yet! Mitch thought. 
And then he knew Mike’s travelling 
agents hadn’t been killed by angry 
settlers — 

Passing through the airlocks was 
like * walking into another world. The 
mud, the mists, the rust-streaked ship3 
and the armed, grizzled crowd were 
left behind. Before them stood a city 
of luxurious splendor. Broad, terraced 
gardens stretched away in flat planes 
of brilliant Venusian green, dotted 
with palatial mansions and criss- 
crossed with trafficways. The build- 
ings were set airily apart in the center 
of the city, great slabs of pastel colors, 
glowing with inner light, that rose to 
support the dark, gleaming dome 
above. 

“Jungalia is a city of • plantation 
owners,” Eileen remarked, noticing 
Mitch’s stunned expression. “Almost 
every family is filthy rich. Most of 
the planet’s wealth is tied up in plan- 
tations, you know.” 

But, Mitch was looking at some- 
thing else. There were people swarm- 
ing about on the broad ramp, dressed 
in the gaudy, silken trappings of the 
elite of Venus. People were turning to 
stare at Eileen and whisper to each 
other, and their eyes were filled with 
cold hatred. These people had decid- 
ed! 

He led Eileen to a taxi and they 
went skimming across the city. She 
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started to point out the single, tall 
building that was Venus University, 
when she froze in astonishment. Huge 
banners were hung from the build- 
ing— AIR-RENEWERS ARE 
DEATH-BOXES !— DOWN W I T H 
MOLECULAR TRANSMUTORS— 
EILEEN GRAHAM: THE WITCH 
WHO KILLED VENUS!— MEN 
MUST BREATHE!— DOWN WITH 
THE DEATH-BOXES— 



m 

Sawtooth McKane was a thin, little 
man with fading hair and a pinched 
face. His archaic spectacles gave him 
the look of a half-starved owl. He sat 
behind a roll-top desk that was prob- 
ably as old as Man’s first footprint 
in the soil of Venus, and threw one 
leg over the arm of his swivel-chair. 

“They’re running a smear-campaign 
against Molecular Transmutors that’s 
the hottest thing on Venus!” he ex- 
claimed nasally. “Rumor has it the 
virus disease your father picked up 
twisted his mind, and he gave orders 
before he died that would cause the 
death of the people here on Venus if 
they continued to use his air-re- 
newers.” 

“Why, that’s absurd!” Eileen pro- 
tested. 

“Sure It is!” McKane grinned 
mirthlessly. “It’s damned good propa- 
ganda, too! These so-called ‘decent 
folks’ inside here lap that stuff up! 
The folks Outside aren’t that easily 
convinced, I’m proud to say — y’can’t 
turn their heads with any such dirty 
gossip. Hardly a one of ’em that 
couldn’t top any story you made up 
out of his own experience.” 

“But the fact remains that our air- 
renewers are failing,” Eileen summar- 
ized, “and some people have been 
caught away from their homes — too 
far away to get back safely before 
they suffocated — ” 

“That’s what’ll arouse the folks 
Outside, if it keeps up,” McKane con- 
firmed, nodding. “And once that hap- 
pens, Wv back to tanked air and 
the city-bosses are God. I’ll be out 



of business, then, my presses smashed. 
They’ve been trying to scare me out 
with threats; I’ve lost most of my 
city subscribers. But as long as any- 
body Outside reads my paper, I’ll 
print it!” 

Jungalia isn’t the only city under 
a political boss’ rule,” Mitch inter- 
jected querulously. “Who do you think 
is behind all this?” 



K/¥cKANE spread his hands 
gesture of helplessness. 



in a 

‘Who 



knows? This political machine has 
been building up for years. I can re- 
member when Venus was hardly set- 
tled, and the cities were no more than 
frontier outposts; if any gang of 
crooks had tried this then, they’d 
have been blasted in the wink of an 
eye! But the cities have gonq soft 
since then, got civilized, and corrup- 
tion has crept in — you gotta go Out- 
side to find the frontier. Far as I can 
see, the bunch running this political 
machine had criminal records when 
they left Earth ! ” 

“They’re immigrants from Earth?” 
Mitch asked. 

“Most of ’em are, higher up,” Mc- 
Kane affirmed. “They’ve got most 
of the riffraff around here working 
for ’em. The situation stinks to high 
heaven, but you can’t tell these city- 
dwellers anything; they won’t soil 
their lily-white hands on anything as 
degrading as politics.” 

“That soft, huh?” 

“Soft as hell ! ” McKane nodded em- 
phatically. 

“Have you heard anything about 
Mike Semanichek being murdered in 
Venus City?” 

McKane gave Mitch a grim smile. 
“Somebody got killed, all right — but 
it wasn’t Semanichek! Venus Police 
sent out a general alarm just a few 
minutes ago — ‘a dead man found in 
Semanichek’ s offices’ and ‘further in- 
vestigation being made’ was the gist 
of it. If they’d killed Mike, they’d 
have said so!” 

Eileen leaned forward with sudden 
intentness. “If we give you Mike’s 
story, will you print it?” 
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“What is the story?” McKane re- 
plied shrewdly. 

“That the air-renewers have been 
sabotaged by Post Inspection in Venus 
City!” 

“Proof?” 

“It’s what Mike told us. Ask him 1 ” 
McKane peered at her for a 
moment, then chuckled drily. “All 
right, I’ll print it that way. Besides, 
I kinda like you, honey — you belonged 
to Outside. I haven’t forgotten how 
these snooty city kids looked down on 
you ’til your daddy got rich.” 

Eileen rose and held out her hand. 
“Thanks a lot, Sawtooth.” 



X/TITCH followed her out and they 
walked along the ramp to the 
trafficway. “I almost wish I’d never 
come back!” Eileen said abruptly, 
gazing out over the city. 

“I’m beginning to see what you 
mean,” Mitch said, reaching for his 
blaster. 

But the dapper, grinning man who 
stepped up beside them already had 
a gun centered on Eileen. “Don’t do 
it, spaceman,” he warned, “or I’ll blast 
her!” 

Others came from behind shrubbery 
and pillars, guns in their hands. Mitch 
submitted sullenly as his weapon was 
torn from its holster. Eileen gave a 
yelp of indignation as one man 
grabbed her while another took her 



gun. 

The dapper gang-leader waved his 
blaster toward a long, low official car. 
“Climb in, people,” he said breezily; 
“the Commish wants to see you.” 
They entered the car and gunmen 
piled in beside them. The car started 
up smoothly and whisked them over 
the terraced roof-gardens. ' 

The Commissioner’s office was a 
high-domed vault with pearl walls and 
a massive desk at the end of twenty 
majestic yards of deep carpet. He 
wore a pearl, silken uniform trimmed 
in green and clamped a long, black 
cigar in his fleshy jowls. 

Commissioner Walden made a lan- 
guid gesture to his dapper lieutenant. 
“Place Miss Graham in custody, Ka#- 



liss, and get her out of here. I’ll have 
a word alone with Mr. Mitchell.” 

Korliss saluted and motioned to his 
men. Eileen was led from the room. 

Walden wriggled a fat finger at the 
chair before his desk. “Sit down, Mit- 
chell, sit down; hope my boys weren’t 
rough with you.” 

“I just know you do,” Mitch 
sneered. He sprawled into the chair. 
“What happens if I come across that 
desk and throttle your fat neck?” 

“A friend of mine behind the wall 
will cut you down before you’re within 
a foot of me,” Walden answered 
mildly. “It’s no bluff, either; you 
don’t bluff easily, Mitchell.” 

Mitch took out his cigarettes and 
puffed one alight. “So what did you 
want to see me about?” 

“Don’t you know? I want to ask 
what your interest is in this business?” 

“Then ask me!” Mitch gazed pen- 
sively at the cold, sagging white fea- 
tures across the desk. Walden wasn’t 
the kind of man to have heard about 
the responsibilities of spacemen to the 
settlers of other worlds; or if he had, 
he didn’t believe it. And he wouldn’t 
believe me! Mitch thought. 

“I wouldn’t be difficult if I were 
you,” Walden spoke softly; “it won’t 
do you any harm to be frank, now, 
will it?” 

“I’ll give you as much as you give 
me,” Mitch retorted. “Who’s behind 
the city-bosses on this planet? And 
what’s he doing on Mars and Mer- 
cury?” 

For a moment, Commissioner Wal- 
den looked as if he’d been kicked be- 
tween the eyes. He recoiled into the 
depths of his chair, glaring at Mitch. 
“How much do you know, exactly?” 
he demanded harshly. 

“I know that if you keep Miss Gra- 
ham, the Colonial Police aren’t going 
to like it,” Mitch told him, bluntly. 
“This matter is entirely beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Venus Police, or 
you; there’s a black spaceship being 
traced — ” 

“You’re an agent of the Colonial 
Police?” 

The direct question was supposed 
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to catch Mitch off-guard. He merely 
shrugged and lifted an eyebrow. “All 
spacemen are under the direct ■ juris- 
diction of Colonial Control. You’ve 
already done enough to get yourself 
shipped back to Penal Correction on 
Earth, Walden— it’s time some 
psycho’s had a look at that head of 
yours 1 ” 

Walden’s Tips had a faintly greenish 
tinge. “Just what are you driving at?” 

Mitch grinned; the bluff was work- 
ing. “Release Miss Graham in my 
custody at once. Return our weapons 
and allow us to leave Jungalia peace- 
fully. You’re small fry, Walden — we 
have no interest in you! If you want 
to save your fat neck, I’d advise you 
to get out of this deal fast!” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“Then you’ll have to kill me to 
keep my mouth shut. And if you kill 
me, someone will get word back to 
tire Colonial Police. We won’t get your 
ring-leader, Walden, but we’ll get 
you — and ' nothing in Heaven or Hell 
will save you!” 

Walden snorted. “You scare me, 
spaceman; you scare me to death.” 
He reached over and pressed a, button 
on his desk. 

Mitch tensed. The door was open- 
ing behind him; heavy footsteps were 
thudding across the deep carpet. Had 
the bluff failed? 

“Have you anything further to add, 
Mr. Mitchell?” Walden was watching 
him with a cold, hostile gaze. 

“I’ve told you the score,” Mitch 
replied evenly. 

Walden kept watching him. Mitch 
kept his face expressionless, Walden’s 
fingers drummed on the desk. The 
faint, pattering sound echoed through 
the room. . . . 

Then Walden sighed softly. “Bring 
Miss Graham in,” he ordered in a 
dull, resigned voice. “'She and Mr. 
Mitchell are to be escorted immediate- 
ly to the landing field.” 

Mitch’s stiff features gave no indi- 
cation of the elated feeling swelling 
inside him. He rose and turned, casual- 
ly, ignoring the half dozen armed men 
standing behind his chair. 



Walden was afraid of Colonial Con- 
trol! His crowd had no control over 
tne Colonial Ponce — not as tney had 
over the Venus Police! 

He strode calmly past the armed 
men, paying no attention as they fell 
in behind him, following him to the 
door. 
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AS THEY entered the Trinket and 
* closed the airlock portal be- 
hind them, Eileen threw back her hel- 
met and stumbled into his arms. Mitch 
held her 'close, feeling her body trem- 
ble against him. He freed a hand and 
reached up, swinging back his own 
helmet. 

“I was scared!” Eileen gasped tim- 
orously. 

“It was close,”" he admitted. His 
voice was drawn with fatigue. “If 
Walden had thought a minute, he 
might have suspected I was bluffing 
him. The law prevents the Colonial 
Police from meddling in planetary 
affairs unless interplanetary conspir- 
acy has definitely been proven — 
“Don’t quote Space Regulations at 
me now!” she protested, pushing away 
from him. “Let’s get out of here before 
they change their minds ! ” 

They lifted the Trinket into the en- 
veloping, black mists and flew back to 
Venus City. Mitch arranged with 
Spaceport Maintenance for the cruis- 
er’s refueling, then joined Eileen in the 
shin’s salon. 

“Well, what have we gained by 
going to Jungalia?” she asked wearily. 

Mitch sprawled into the seat beside 
her. “We’ve learned that the head- 
quarters for this criminal bunch isn’t 
on Venus,” he replied, unfastening his 
shoulder harness. 

She looked up, puzzled. “Have we?” 
“I mentioned the black spaceship to 
Walden,” he eplained. “It hit pay- 
dirt — "Walden wasn’t surprised at alii” 
“Doesn’t that mean it’s hidden 
somewhere on Venus?” 

Mitch shook his head, grinning. “If 
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the big boss was on Venus, Walden 
would’ve consulted him before turning 
us loose. Also, a small-fry like Walden 
probably wouldn’t have known about 
the black spaceship unless he’d been 
seeing it come down on some hidden 
landing field when the big boss came 
visiting. Wherever that ship’s based 
they aren’t likely to let minor tools 
like W alden know about it.” 

“Then where is the — ” Eileen broke 
off as a dull thumping sound came 
from outside. 

Mitch went to the airlock, blaster 
in hand, and opened the portals for a 
tall, gray-haired man in gray uni- 
form. “Colonial Inspector Grimes, of 
Venus City,” he introduced himself as 
he entered, then swung back his hel- 
met. “I understand you had some 
trouble in Jungalia, Mr. Mitchell.” 

“Who told you?” Mitch asked in 
surprise. 

Grimes smiled. “Couple of people — 
fellow named McKane sent in a call, 
and a mutual friend of aura named 
Mike Semanichek had some things to 
say.” 

“Mike’s with you?” Eileen ex- 
claimed, coming to meet him. 

“He’s safe under cover,” Grimes re- 
plied congenially. He unzipped his 
jacket and handed Mitch his creden- 
tials. “I’d like to hear your aid of 
the story, if you don’t mind — ” 




T HE TRINKET curved away 
from the misty globe of Venus 
and hurled herself toward the 
Sun. Days passed, and the Sun swelled 
to a bloated sphere of flame; the tiny 
steel splinter curved past it and 
phinged onward until the planet Mer- 
eury became a small, solid pebble ia 
fee black space ahead. 

It was a tough trip for the Trinket. 
it kept her running for tsrentjfHoia* 



days, left her fuel bunkers almost 
empty, taxed her air-conditioning and 
refrigeration units to their utmost. 

Twenty-nine days were a long time 
for a man and woman to be shut up 
together in a steel shell, too. Especially 
when the temperature rose to 125° and 
the sweat poured off their bodies as 
they checked and rechecked and 
checked again to be absolutely sure 
the ship was on her course — that she 
wasn’t drifting into the deadly grip of 
the Sun, to go plunging to a fiery 
doom — 

There were five straight days of 
that. Mitch stood it for exactly four 
hours, then stripped. When Eileen 
came on watch and saw him, she didn’t 
say a word — they were both too ex- 
hausted to say much of anything. She 
merely stripped off her own garments 
and collapsed beside him, her body 
glistening wet with sweat. They took 
turns scampering down the hot ladder- 
way to plunge under the showers in 
their staterooms; it was the only re- 
spite. They couldn’t eat; they couldn’t 
sleep. It went on for five days. 

Then the Trinket was past the Sun, 
floating serenely out into the starry 
blackness. Eileen put her clothes back 
on; Mitch took the hint and redonned 
his own. 

She looked cute,- anyway, in her 
uniform. It molded to her figure, a 
gray skirt and blouse with the scarlet 
trim of Colonial Customs. The creden- 
tials in her purse proclaimed her to be 
a Colonial agent, now. Being a space- 
man, Mitch needed no such trappings ; 
he was automatically in Colonial ser- 
vice. Eileen strutted in her uniform as 
proudly as a drum-majorette. 

But a worked-on ship was a work- 
ing ship. Mitch was up to his elbows 
in the greasy mess of molten insula- 
tion, sprung bearings, and heat- 
cracked tubes. And a clean ship was 
a healthy ship — Eileen soon learned 
the age-old tradition of swabbing the 
deck. When they stood their separate 
watches on the ’scope and gauges, they 
were so tired they could hardly read 
fee instruments, and when they turn- 
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bled into their bonks they were 
asleep in an instant. 

Mitch could only hope that he re- 
membered this trip well enough later, 
when he had time to enjoy it; he 
didn’t have time now. 

And Mercury grew to a brilliant 
globe ahead of them. They were com- 
ing in at an angle which showed most 
of the crimson-streaked, orange sur- 
face of molten rock that Mercury 
kept eternally faced toward the Sun’s 
blazing bail. A band of green, red, and 
brown belted the little planet at the 
edge of its sunward face, and that 
faded into the bleak, frozen face that 
was kept eternally away from the 
Sun’s heat. 

K/JITCH CONTACTED the two 
•*■’*■*■ Space Fleet destroyers orbiting 
around the planet and curved the 
Trinket in to join them. A spaceboat 
nuzzled up to the flank of the cruiser 
and gripped it with magnetic grapples. 
Then a sturdy, muscular figure swung 
across in bulky spacesuit. Mitch ad- 
mitted him into the airlock and Eileen 
helped him out of the cumbersome 
suit. 

“Now then, Mitchell/’ Commander 
Eckels began, as they sat smoking 
leisurely in the cruiser’s small salon, 
“Just how does this situation stack 
up?”. 

“Well, from what we and Colonial 
Control have been able to dig up,” 
Mitch replied, “It goes like this: 

“Criminal corruption has been creep- 
ing into the planetary governments 
for decades. In the past few years, 
however, somebody has gone to the 
trouble to organize this political cor- 
ruption into an organization which 
covers three planets: Mars, Venal, 
and Mercury. 

“It can’t be proved, but we believe 
this mysterious ‘someone’ has been 
blackmailing a top official in Mole- 
cular Transmitters, Inc., of Earth, 
who supply air-renewers for the three 
planets. This ‘someone’ forced the top 
official to alter the corporation records 
in such a way that it covered up sab- 



otage of shipments of air-renewers 
after they had reached the three 
planets. 

“As the air-renewers began breaking 
down, after they’d been sold to the 
settlers, this ‘someone’ had his poli- 
tical hirelings on the three planets 
start a campaign to remove the fran- 
chise on air-renewers and put each 
planet back on tanked-air supplies — 
which would be controlled and distrib- 
uted by the political hirelings, as 
city-bosses — 

“In this way, the political organi- 
zation would hold the lives of ail the 
settlers on Mars, Venus, and Mercury 
in the palm of their hand. They’d 
have complete dictatorial control, and 
this ‘someone,’ being the head of the 
organization, would naturally become 
dictator. 

“By controlling the three planets, he 
would actually control most interplan- 
etary commerce. If Colonial Control 
gave him any trouble, he could cut off 
shipments to Earth until Earth was 
ready to capitulate; in short, he would 
virtually rule the Solar System. 

“So far, we believe that his head- 
quarters are neither on Earth nor 
Venus. That leaves Mercury as tire 
likeliest prospect, in view of the 
trouble they’re having — ” 

“And we can’t do a damned thing 
against him,” Eckels concluded grim- 
ly, “until we have something definite 
to go on. The U.N.O. would rake us 
over the coals if we meddled in the 
affairs of any planetary government!” 

“We’ll need evidence to support our 
action,” Mitch agreed; “that’s why 
Miss Graham and I are here as Colo- 
nial agents.” 

“We have absolutely no trace on 
that black spaceship,” Eckels muttered 
wcriedly. “All franchised ships are ac- 
counted for, so it was either built illeg- 
ally for them or they salvaged it as a 
derelict in space. D’you know if it’s 
armed?” 

“I only know it exists,” Mitch said 
gravely. 

“Well, we’ve two destroyed* orbiting: 
off Mercury, here — and two off Venus 
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and two off Mars — so we’ll be ready 
for it if it turns up.” 

“Be ready to drag us out, too, if 
we get into a tight spot.” 

“Oh, we’ll keep an eye on you!” 
Eckels chuckled disarmingly. “The 
Government of Mercury will no doubt 
want you to prevent their revolt for 
them, but just go in and get what ev- 
idence you can find and come out.” 



jhTEITHER Mitch nor Eileen were 

' quite so sure it could be done 
that easily. They were silent with ap- 
prehension as Mitch sent the Trinket 
streaking into Mercury’s thin atmos- 
phere and brought her down in the 
long, deep valley where the domed 
city of Twilight Terminal glowed 
blood-red in the eternal sunset. The 
hull rasped gently on the gritty soil, 
and they wriggled themselves into 
their spacesuits — the planet’s atmos- 
phere was too thin for the human 
body. 

They frog-leaped across the gray, 
level spaceport field, detouring around 
the giant hulls of spaceliners and 
shuttle-freighters, heading toward the 
domed city. On either side of the val- 
ley, steep walls rose beneath b’an-'ets 
of verdant, green moss streaked with 
scarlet veins. 



Twilight Terminal was a sfee’-snd- 
plastic beehive und°r its dome. Con- 
structed sped finally to Mercurian con- 
ditions, the dome w r as a silvery, mir- 
ror-bright shield on the sunward side 
and transparent only on the opposite 
side. The buildings within were bui’t 
up, down, cross-wise and sideways in 
an insane catacombs that was perfectly 
logical, considering the planet’s light 
gravity. Sunlamps blazed down from 
the high-vaulted roofs of immense 
corridors, and down into deep air- 
shafts. Colored lights glowed every- 
where through translucent plastic 
walls, behind stores’ display windows 
and the glass walls, of apartment 
dwellings. There were neither walk- 
ways nor trafficways, but shiny loops 
and whirls of metal handrails that in- 



terlaced the maze like swirling smoke, 
constantly moving on magnetic fields. 
People merely grabbed a handrail 
when they wanted to get anywhere: 
it pulled them off their feet and 
carried them along comfortably in the 
light gravity, hanging by one hand. 
All floor-surfaces were covered with 
a three-foot-thick layer of foamflex, 
sufficient to break a fall from the 
greatest height. 

The people were, for the most part, 
small of stature, coming only to 
Mitch’s shoulder. He stood at the 
glass wall of an office, looking down 
through a giant air-shaft at the people 
gliding along, one hand clutched to a 
handrail, like swarms of ants in a 
tremendous anthill. A few were 
dressed in fashionable garb, but most 
wore the rough coveralls of the mining 
industry. A very few carried weapons 
of any sort — the prospectors who 
worked the frozen night-side alone and 
responsible to no man. Not many 
could stomach that life. 

• 

“The situation is rapidly becoming 
worse,” Mr. Yosuto Okihara, man- 
ager of Molecular Transmutors’ 
offices in Twilight Terminal, was say- 
ing. “The city office-workers and ex- 
ecutives and the ore-grader operators 
of the upper levels want tanked air, 
the robot-operators of the lower levels 
want air-renewers. The City Commis- 
sioners naturally side with the city 
people, and they’re trying to cram 
tanked air down the robot-operators’ 
throats. The robot-operators are 
readv to revolt!” 

“The entire mining industry de- 
pends on them, doesn’t it?” Eileen 
asked. 

“Of course!” Okihara confirmed. 
“Without ore, the planet’s entire ma- 
jor industry would grind to a halt. The 
robots must be kept working in the 
lower levels, digging ore.” 

Mitch turned slowly toward the gen- 
tle, singsong voice. Okihara was a 
small man with somewhat the same 
Oriental slant to his eyes that Mitch 
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had. His hair was powdery gray, his 
eyes dark and quietly thoughtful — 
not a man moved to hasty action. He 
sat relaxed behind his solid black 
desk, facing Eileen. She was perched 
on the edge of her chair before, the 
desk, her hands folded tensely in her 
lap. 

“It’s the ore-grader gangs who’ve 
had trouble with their air-renewers, 
isn’t it?” Mitch asked. 

Okihara nodded. “Those are the 
large B-109 models we install to sup- 
ply the air in the chambers of the up- 
per levels — they’re about the same size 
as the ones used to supply the city 
domes, but with different humidifiers; 
the temperature beneath Mercury’s 
surface is tremendous, this near the 
sunward side.” 

“You’ve checked those B-109’s for 
possible sabotage ? ” 

“Port Inspection has cooperated 
with us thoroughly. We’ve checked 
them as they arrived from Earth and 
after they were ’installed — no faults. 
When one breaks down, we find it has 
been sabotaged.” 

“Then it’s not the fault of the air- 
renewers?” 

Okihara pursed bis lips cautiously 
before answering. “I don’t think it is! 
Others disagree.” 

“Who?” 

“Port Inspection, the mining syndi- 
cates, the government — almost every- 
body.” Okihara smiled sadly. “It’s a 
rather questionable detail.” 

He rose with a rustle of black silk 
and, striding over to a wall, threw a 
switch that projected a diagram on it. 
“Here and here,” he said, tracing parts 
of the diagram with a long thin finger. 
“These are parts of special conductive 
alloys. Somehow, their crystalline 
structure is disrupted.” He switched 
off the diagram and returned to bis 
desk. “They think it’s because the 
alloys are poor quality, and break 
down after short use; I think they 
have somehow been sabotaged.” 

“What about ultra-sonic vibra- 
tions?” Mitch wondered. 

Okihara thought a moment, then 
nodded. “That might do it. But I am 



not familiar with that sort of mechan- 
ism that would produce such vibra- 
tions outside the research laboratory.” 
“Have you had any other break- 
downs besides the B-109 ’s?” Eileen 
asked vaguely. 

“No, but perhaps we shall. The 
robot-operators wear insulated suits on 
the lower levels, you know. If their 
refrigeration-units quit on them, they 
would be killed almost instantly; each 
suit also has its own air-renewer, of 
course, and it would be difficult to 
sabotage one of them without the 
wearer’s knowledge. That’s another 
reason I believe in the sabotage the- 
ory.” Okihara grinned slyly. “If the 
air-renewers were being manufactured 
with poor alloys, why do only the 
B-109’s break down? Why don’t all of 
them break down?” 

“Do the robot-operators think the 
B-109’s were faulty?” 

“I believe some of them suspect 
sabotage. You’d have to ask them — 
their union leaders would undoubtedly 
be willing to discuss it with two Colon- 
ial agents!” 

® 

«W/E BEEN fightin’ this tanked- 
* ' air legislation every step 
of the way!” exclaimed Jack Brody. 
“And it ain’t been without a little 
blood-lettin’, either!” 

He was a short, wide man with 
brown hair that stuck straight up and 
a powerful body shaped on the general 
specifications of a fortress. He hunk- 
ered forward in his chair, gazing up at 
them with the intent expression of a 
man who enjoys telling his troubles. 
His rough, oiled coveralls were a 
sharp contrast to their neat, snug 
grays. 

“What do you mean, ‘blood-let- 
ting?’ ” Eileen prompted him. 

“I mean people gettin’ beat up on 
their way home or to woik,” Brody 
said. “And the cops just grin at you 
when you make a complaint. They’s a 
lotta punks roamin’ the streets and 
shafts now, too, that useta be kept i*s 
their holes. Man or woman doesn’t 
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know when they’ll get jumped in a 
dark passage — especially if they’re a 
robot-operator ! ” 

Mitch dropped his cigarette on the 
floor and ground it under his heel. 
They were standing in the middle of 
a gloomy, dust-laden union meeting- 
hall — the letters on the grimy window 
said Robot Operator’s Local 982 — 
where Brody served as a director, in 
addition to being a superintendent in 
one of the local mines. 

“This criminal element is allowed to 
make trouble for you people, then?” 
Mitch surmised grimly. 

“They ain’t the only ones!” Brody 
retorted. “It’s the Mercury Police 
stoppin’ us and askin’ us questions, 
like we was the criminals! It’s the 
city councils makin’ speeches against 
us to the ore-graders an’ white-collar 
workers, an’ gettin’ feelin’s stirred up 
against us topside. I even know folks 
that took their kids outta school ’cause 
the other folks’ kids was pickin’ on 
’em, and my own boy Timmy got sent 
home ’cause he licked the pants off 
a merchant’s boy like I told him to!” 

“And all because you people won’t 
vote for the tanked-air legislation?” 

“Ain’t nothin’ else!” 

“Mr. Brody — ” Mitch frowned. “Is 
there any indication that the ore- 
graders’ air renewers were sabotaged?” 

A crafty look stole over Brody’s 
rugged features. “So that’s what 
you’re after ! Can’t say I can help you, 
Mitchell.” 

“Why not?” Eileen demanded 
sharply. 

“ ’Cause if it is, you can’t prove it!” 
Brody shifted uneasily. “I’ll admit 
some of us has wondered about that. 
But it’s always the new B-109’s that 
break down — the old ones are still 
lastin’ eight or ten years, like they 
ought to — ” 

“Only the B-109’s break down?” 
Eileert persisted. 

“Only the new B-109’s,” Brody 
corrected her. “The ones they install 
when a new ore-grader level is set up. 
They had one installed just % week 
ago that’s still runnin’ — ” 



“Could you take us down to have a 
look at it?” Mitch asked. 

“Sure, I can get you down there.” 
Brody rose and lumbered toward the 
door. “C’mon!” 

nPHEY DESCENDED to a wide 
■*- subterranean chamber with a 
transparent wail extending along one 
end. Tall double-portals were mount- 
ed in the wall, forming the gates to 
the mine entrance. 

There was trouble at the gates. An 
angry mob was gathered before the 
gates. Between them and the gates 
were two rows of men. The first row 
carried atomic rifles and wore the 
mustard-colored uniforms of the Mer- 
cury Police; the second row carried 
placards and signs and walked back 
and forth in front of the gates. 

“What’s them pickets doin’ there?” 
Brody wanted to know, and waded 
into the mob. As people made way be- 
fore this charging figure, they noticed 
the gray-clad figures following him 
and a quiet hush settled over them. 

Brody had collared another grim- 
faced man and was firing questions at 
him as Mitch and Eileen caught up. 
“What goes on?” Mitch asked. 

Brody released the man and turned 
back, scowling. “The damn’ ore-grad- 
ers are picketin’ the mines, keepin’ the 
robot-operators out. They ain’t gonna 
let us work ’til we vote like they 
want, damn ’em.” 

“What’s the Police have to do with 
it?” 

“Ask them!” Brody raged. “Them 
damned pickets already beat up three 
men. Willie there says they beat up a 
woman, too, which was why the crowd 
got mad; them cops moved in to 
protect the damn’ pickets, now!” 

“Easy boy,” Mitch spoke soothing- 
ly. “I’ll have a word with those cops.” 
He shoved past Brody and reached the 
front of the crowd facing the Police 
line. Brody and Eileen moved up be- 
hind him. 

The Police stood with their rifles 
held ready, facing the crowd. Their 
expressions were grim, wary — ready to 
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kill. Behind them, the shuffling pick- 
ets didn’t look too happy; they kept 
eyeing the crowd half-fearfully. 

Brody gave a snort of derision. 
“Lookit that picket line, would yah! 
There ain’t a single ore-grader opera- 
tor in that bunch of pug-uglies!” 

Mitch dropped his. hand to his blast- 
er as he strode toward the watchful 
Police line. The troopers’ rifles wav- 
ered uncertainly as they saw his space- 
man’s gray. He noticed it with a grim 
smile. “Who’s in charge here?” he 
bellowed at them. 

A slim, handsome Police Lieutenant 
came briskly forward. “What can I 
do for you, sir?” 

“You’re protecting those pickets, 
there?” Mitch demanded. 

The Lieutenant’s smile half-ap- 
peared and then vanished. “They have 
a right to picket without molestation,” 
he replied sullenly. 

“They have no right to keep these 
people from their work,” Mitch re- 
torted. “Clear your men out of here!” 

“I have explicit orders — ” 

Mitch drew his blaster. “Either let 
these people through,” he said flatly, 
“or I’m taking them through!” 

A ragged cheer broke out from the 
crowd. The Lieutenant’s face darkened 
with anger. “You can’t bluff me!” he 
snapped. 

“Who’s bluffing?” Eileen spoke up, 
brightly. She moved past Mitch, walk- 
ing straight toward the Police line 
with her blaster levelled in her fist. 

Mitch grinned and followed suit. He 
was walking straight toward the Lieu- 
tenant. There was a deep, grumbling 

sound from behind him — and the 

crowd was moving forward with 

them. 

The Lieutenant’s eyes widened; his 
jaw went slack. Then he spun and 
took to his heels, shouting orders to 
his men. The Police line whirled and 
jog-trotted smartly off to the side- 
lines.' The pickets stared wildly after 
them, then dropped placards and 

signs — and clubs, Mitch noted — and 
bolted for safety. 



Mitch and Eileen led the crowd 
through the gates and were imme- 
diately surrounded by shouting, laugh- 
ing men and women. Brody pounded 
Mitch on the back and hugged Ei- 
leen. “ifou can own this damn’ mine 
from now on, if you want it!” he 
bellowed gleefully. “We just won the 
war!” 

“War?” Mitch yelled back. “What 
war?” 

“The union war!” Brody howled. 
“Between us and the ore-graders! 
That was their damn’ union’s pickets 
you chased off!” 

9 

<4 CIRCULAR platform whistled 
down a transparent tube, past 
level after level of humming mach- 
inery and ant-sized human figures. 
Brody stood at the platform’s control 
panel, half-turned and waving his arms 
at the passing panorama as they slid 
downward. 

First came the technical levels, 
crammed with the machinery and pow- 
er turbines which served the mine 
levels below; then came the ore- 
grading levels, where the ore itself 
appeared and was processed for ship- 
ment. The ore-graders were monstrous 
machines moving great bins of ore, 
sifting and sorting it. Ore-grader op- 
erators sat on saddles swung high on 
long booms, hovering over the mach- 
ines and directing them with manual 
controls mounted before the saddles. 
Then came the loading-shafts, where 
the ore was lifted in bucket-chains 
from the diggings below. The plat- 
form eased to a halt in the midst of 
these shafts and Brody led them out 
into a large, barren chamber. 

“This will be a new ore-grader 
level,” he said gruffly. “The B-109’s 
over behind that stack of pilings.” 

There were only a few lamps in the 
high ceiling, throwing bright shafts of 
light down into the dim, gloomy cham- 
ber. Mitch and Eileen followed Brody 
across the littered floor, around a black 
shadow of steel pilings. Suddenly, 
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Brody stiffened and lunged forward. 

“Who’s there?” he bellowed. “Who 
the devil — ” 

A bright orange rectangle flamed 
in the far wall, then snuffed out with 
the metallic clang of a heavy door. 
Mitch caught a dim vision of a bulky 
figure silhouetted against tire i lames, 
then engulfed by them, before the 
door clanged shut — then he was stum- 
bling forward in the darkness after 
Brody. 

Brody cursed fluently, stomping 
around a large, square bulk of mach- 
inery. “Whoever he was, he had the 
cover open on this B-109!” 

“Let’s get him!” Mitch snapped, 
plunging on toward the door. 

Brody grasped him in a steely grip, 
spinning him around. “You go through 
that door without armor and you’ll 
bum to a crisp! That’s digger coun- 
try ! ” 

“Then where do we get armor?” 
Eileen yelped excitedly. “Hurry 1 
Thai was the saboteur!” 

. “Back to the lift,” Brody growled, 
his teeth flashing in a grin. “That 
passage comes out in the robot-coun- 
try below — maybe we can pick up the 
guy’s tracks down there.” 

The platform slid downward again. 
Loading-shafts gave way to more 
chambers, brightly lighted, where me- 
chanics checked over big, nine-foot ro- 
bot-diggers. Brody stopped the lift 
and led them into a locker room, 
where they pulled on suits of mir- 
ror-bright armor. Brody had them 
check their air and thermal controls, 
then led them back to the lift. It slid 
downward again. Huge tunnels ap- 
peared, burrowing away into the dark- 
ness. Armored figures sat at control- 
panels, looking into viewscreens that 
seemed to show nothing but curtains 
of orange flame. The big robot-dig- 
gers roiled in and out of the tunnels 
©n their steel caterpillar treads. Heavy 
ore-cars snaked in and out on nar- 
row-gauge tracks. The lift stopped. 

“We’ll ride a robot down to the 
digger country,” Brody said, his voice 



sounding flat and metallic in their 
helmet ’phones. They clumped over to 
a row of control panels and he bent 
over a seated figure in armor. The 
figure turned as he spoke, and Mitch 
saw an attractive feminine face give 
Brody a smile through her thick hel- 
met plate. A big robot came thvider- 
ing up beside them and Brody swung 
easily up on its flat, protruding back- 
side. He reached out and gave Eileen 
a hand up and Mitch jumped on be- 
side them. The robot whirled and 
lurched down a tunnel. Mitch sud- 
denly noticed that the rock wails of 
the tunnel were smoking. . 

f\/f INUTES later, those rock walls 
1 '•* were spewing sheets of flame 
from razor-thin fissures. The flame 
hissed and roared around them, en- 
gulfing them, bathing their armored 
suits. “Now you can see why we don’t 
want no tanked-air,” Brody’s voice 
crackled in their ’phones. “With 
tanked-air, we could stay down here 
just ’til our air supply gave out — not 
long enough to work a full shift. We’d 
starve on the amount we’d earn on 
tanked air! With air-renewers, we can 
stay down long enough to earn a de- 
cent living.” 

The robot lurched to a stop and 
Brody leaped off. “That passage comes 
out about here and — ” He broke off 
with a startled gasp as the robot 
suddenly extended a telescoping arm 
and laid a heavy, metal claw on his 
shoulder. He ducked out from under 
it and leaped away, deftly. A merry 
feminine laughter issued from the 
robot. Brody stood braced in front 
of it and cursed it and its remote op- 
erator with a through enthusiasm. 

“Some of these operators gotta touch 
like velvet,” he commented, turning 
to Mitch. “Only they just, might slip 
a little, someday.” He proceeded to 
ignore the robot, 'which was , trun- 
dling back up the slanting, flame- 
lashed tunnel. He took Mitch by the 
arm and pointed toward an opening in 
the tunnel wall. “There’s where the 
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passage comes out — the one that 
saboteur took. Now — ” 

He bent over, peering at the tun- 
nel floor. “Been a lotta traffic through 
here. Maybe we can see his tracks — ” 
They advanced to the opening and 
studied the tunnel floor. “Nope. Other 
tracks has already covered his. See, 
there’s his tracks up and down tire 
passage, but none here in the tunnel.” 
“What’s that dark hole up ahead?” 
Eileen asked. 

Brody straightened up. “Oh, that’s 
the old Martindale cut-off. Leads to 
an abandoned digging out on the night- 
side; frozen ground, no good for min- 
ing. Most mines got connecting tun- 
nels like that, all around the Twi- 
light Zone between day-side and night- 
side; that’s where all the mines are, 
and the domed cities of course. Now, 
this saboteur — ” He broke off, con- 
templatively. “A hundred yards ahead, 
there’s a siding up off to the right 
with a cross-cut back to the Wilkes 
mine, west of here. He knows we’re 
after him, he might’ve taken that sid- 
ing — there’s nobody in there now.” 
“Lead on!” Mitch prompted. 

They plodded onward through hiss- 
ing, swirling sheets of orange flame. 
Sometimes the glare was so blind- 
ing through Mitch’s face-plate that he 
had to feel his way forward. Brody’s 
figure was a dim, flickering shadow 
ahead of him. 

He wondered what they would do if 
they caught the saboteur . . . 



'T'HEY CLUMPED onward seeming- 
A ly for hours. “See any tracks?” 
Mitch asked. 

“Some,” Brody affirmed. “Dunno 
if they’re his, though. Wait’ll we get 
up to the cross-cut; they’s a bulkhead 
door there; if that’s been opened—” 

They plodded onward. . Flame hissed 
and bellowed around them. Blinding 
them, engulfing their grotesque, ar- 
mored figures. 

Suddenly, a deep gong rang in their 
’phones. 



Brody stopped abruptly. Mitch 
stumbled into him. 

“Wait!” Brody snapped huskily. 
There was no mistaking the sudden 
tension in his voice. 

Then a snarling roar of static came 
into their ’phones. And with it, a 
voice. S w el 1 i n g, fading, trickling 
through the snarl. “All robot-operators 
— emergency call, emergency call, em- 
ergency call! Attention, all robot-op- 
erators! Bandit-robots in the tunnels! 
There’s a gang busted into robot con- 
trol topside and taken over thirty ro- 
bots. They’re roaming around down 
there somewhere. Danger! Bandit-ro- 
bots!” 

“Bandit robots?” Mitch exclaimed 
perplexedly. 

“Robots bein’ run by somebody ain’t 
supposed to run ’em!” Brody ex- 
plained drily. “Listen, we want to get 
out of this alive, we better get back 
topside!” 

“Alive? Why—” 

“Look, Mitchell — I said you won 
the union war; now I ain’t so sure 
you did!” 

“But—” 

“But nothin’! Them bandit robots 
is down here to kill!” 

“Okay, chum, that’s all I wanted to 
know.” Mitch whirled and scrambled 
back along the tunnel. 

Then he froze, staring ahead. Back 
the way they had come. Brody bumped 
into him and cursed. “Get goin’ ! ” 
“Wait a minute!” Mitch gasped. 
“Where’s Eileen?” 

Brody stared past him and muttered 
another curse. Then he squeezed past 
and grabbed Mitch’s gloved hand. 
“Hang onto my belt; I can move faster 
than you.” 

They came out of the siding into 
the main tunnel just in time to see 
three robot-diggers coming up from 
one end and a larger, wider robot com- 
ing down from the other end. “A 
blaster ! ” Brody yelled, dragging Mitch 
back into the siding. “Down!” 

But before he could pull Much to 
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the floor, the four robots met. The 
larger robot shot out a piston-like 
arm intended to blast the face of mine- 
tunnels and one of the robot-diggers 
exploded with a thunderous roar. The 
second digger hurtled forward, knock- 
ing the piston arm aside. Searing en- 
ergy bit into the wall of the tunnel. 

The whole front of the siding col- 
lapsed. Tons of flaming rock piled 
across the main tunnel. Mitch was 
caught behind the shoulders and 
thrown forward into a crack between 
two boulders. He rolled over on his 
back and stared upward, just in time 
to see Brody rise and reel drunkenly 
out from the siding. Brody clawed up 
onto the pile of rubble and collapsed. 

Then the third digger came growl- 
ing over the rubble, its steel threads 
spinning. The treads bridged the crack 
over Mitch and crossed above him. 

And they caught Brody’s helmet and 
crushed it flat. 

Mitch clawed his way out of the 
crack and stared around the tunnel. 
The two vanquished diggers and the 
big blaster-robot were buried under 
the rock pile. The third digger was 
nowhere in sight. 

He stumbled up the tunnel the way 
they had come, trying to remember 
twists, turns, forks and branches they 
had passed riding the robot. He 
couldn’t remember. He had to! 

He had to get help. Eileen — wan- 
dering in the flaming tunnels . . . 

A dark opening stood before him. 
Three sets of tracks showed plainly in 
the soft muck of its floor. A man’s, 
coming and going. A girl’s going. 

He followed them. 




HE LONG, sleek Space Fleet 
destroyer came gently to rest 
beside the dull gray dome of 



the abandoned mine. Spacesuited fig- 
ures poured from the destroyer’s air- 
lock and skipped lightly over the 
frozen surface to the dome. 

Mitch sat hunched over on the low 
cot with his head in his hands. Com- 
mander Eckels stood over him, sadly. 

“They were here,” Mitch said flat- , 
ly ; “Eileen found them. And they’ve 
got her. I got here too late.” 

“I was too late, too,” Eckels said 
softly. “Did you find anything?” He 
didn’t mean the corpse sprawled in the 
next room with its chest blown open. 
One less criminal to worry about. 

Mitch shoved something from under 
the cot with his foot. 

Eckels stared down at it. Then he 
stooped and picked it up. It looked 
something like a hand-gun of some 
sort. On its plate was stamped Indus- 
trial Vibrators — Mars. 

“So it’s Mars,” Eckels said. 



The stars burned still and bright m 
the black heavens. The destroyer 
floated serenely among them. Only ©a 
tire control bridge was there any sign 
of movement: the Sun shrank to a 
burning, thumb-sized splotch behind 
the glowing jets; ahead, a faint, ruddy 
spark swung slowly into the des- 
troyer’s path, growing to a bright red 
orb crisscrossed with the dark lines of 
canals — the planet Mars. 

Forty-two chronological days slipped 
past as the long, gun-studded 
steel hull floated in starry blackness. 

Mitch prowled the ship’s corridors, 
a dull, hot hatred burning inside him. 
Forty-two days — and the outlaw 
spaceship was only hours ahead of 
them; they couldn’t overtake it and 
attack, not with Eileen a prisoner 
aboard it. 

Forty-two days for a girl trapped 
in a steel shell with a gang of killers. 
Mitch knew perfectly well what that 
meant. For an innocent, decent girl, it 
would be enough to drive her insane— 
Eileen might stand it; Mitch didn’t 
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know. But he knew what it meant. 

He knew, too, that strange frame 
of mind when a man’s impulsive urge 
to kill became a coldly logical part of 
him. He could kill, now, without the 
least compassion . . . 

And he knew the man he was going 
to kill. 

Eckels had almost caught them — 
Eckels and the young Colonial Inspec- 
tor at Twilight Terminal, who lay 
sprawled in the gritty dust of the 
Mercurian spaceport field with his 
head blown off; it had been that close. 



r F*HE BLACK spaceship was no 
A longer black when it came gliding 
toward Mercury. A man in spaceman’s 
gray contacted Mercury Control and 
received clearance to land, identifying 
his ship as the Zodiac and himself as 
Keith Hugenaut, Pilot-Astrogator. 

It seemed a normal clearance, but 
the Colonial Inspector at Twilight 
Terminal happened to be checking the 
traffic lists at Mercury Control. He 
also happened to remember that the 
Zodiac was supposed to have disap- 
peared on an expeditionary flight to 
Uranus seven years ago; she was fi- 
nally assumed lost with all hands. 

Obviously, she wasn’t lost. Also, 
one man of the entire former expedi- 
tion was still alive. What had happened 
to the other members? It wasn’t too 
hard to guess; strange things hap- 
pened, sometimes, to a group of men 
entombed for months in a steel shell. 
Especially if one of them went mad. 

Especially if it was the madness that 
would prompt a man to think he 
should be dictator of the Solar System. 

The human mind was an intricate, 
delicate mechanism. They could psy- 
cho-test a man and determine whether 
he was sane and therefore eligible to 
ride a spaceship. But no psycho-test 
could reveal how, when, or what could 
shatter that sane human mind; there 
was no positive way to determine when 
any one man would go insane. 

A ship vanished on an expedition. 



Seven years later, she reappeared, 
commanded by a man who had been 
Pilot-Astrogator on that expedition. 
The Colonial Inspector went out to 
where the ship was being refueled and 
asked some questions. 

His head was blown off. 

When Commander Eckels learned of 
the murder, he had to send his junior 
officers down to Twilight Terminal to 
investigate the Inspector’s past move- 
ments before he learned the facts 
about the Zodiac. By then, she had 
the spaceport field, cleared unsuspect- 
edly — the Inspector’s body wasn’t 
found until later — for a short flight 
to the abandoned Martindale mine. 
Eckels arrived there too late; just in 
time to meet Mitch. 

But Keith Hugenaut was their man. 

The Space Fleet destroyer blazed 
its jets across space toward Mars. Its 
communications screens were humming 
with activity. Colonial Control at 
Marsport informed them that Indus- 
trial Vibrators manufactured ultra- 
sonic vibrators used in testing light- 
alloy metals for tensile strength. Pro- 
duction of light-alloy machinery was 
the major industry of Mars, since the 
planet’s surface abounded in the light- 
er minerals. The vibrators were per- 
fectly good for checking the tensile 
strength of these alloys, showing in a 
few seconds just how long they would 
stand up under so much computed 
stress. 

Eckels’ Atomic Engineer reported 
that if such vibrators were used on 
highly conductive alloys, as in the 
air-renewers, such vibrations would 
disrupt the crystalline structure of the 
alloys and damage their conductivity, 
so that such alloy parts would finally 
break down and fafl to function prop- 
erly. One man with a small hand- 
vibrator could do the job, and it would 
never be suspected unless you knew 
exactly what to look for. 



li/TEANWHILE, situations which 
■*•*•*■ Colonial Control had stirred up 
to flush the black spaceship from hid- 
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ing were rapidly reaching a climax. 
On Mercury, newspapers and telecasts 
were referring to “The War of the 
Robots” and lambasting both the ore- 
grader operators’ union and tire politi- 
cians and city-bosses who controlled 
it. Public sentiment was changing in 
favor of the robot-operators — and the 
graft-ridden Mercury Police couldn’t 
stop it. The thugs and killers in the 
ore-graders’ union had overstepped 
themselves; the city-bosses were in 
hot water. 

On Venus, a newspaper publisher 
named Sawtooth Me Kane had 
launched a campaign against the city- 
bosses and their tanked-air legislation, 
with the complete aid of Mike Semani- 
chek. And when certain trumped-up 
charges were preferred and the Venus 
Police closed in to arrest the two men, 
they found themselves looking into 
the gun-muzzles of the Colonial Po- 
lice; there, too, the city bosses were 
in hot water. 

The corrupt political organization 
which had spread itself across three 
planets was rapidly breaking apart. 
Small-fry were confessing to save 
their own hides; the evidence was pil- 
ing up. 

On Mars, the tanked-air air-renew- 
ers controversy had revolved around 
the one major class-distinction of the 
planet’s society. There were the people 
who lived in the major domed cities 
surrounded by great humming factor- 
ies; then there were the people who 
roamed the deserted wastes prospect- 
ing for surface ores and minerals for 
those factories, living an isolated, no- 
madic existence with only occasional 
contact with civilization when they re- 
turned for supplies to the smaller 
domed cities along the cultivated ca- 
nals. These stubbornly independent 
wanderers needed only air-renewers to 
subsist; they processed Martian vege- 
tation for food, lived in inflated bal- 
oon tents and travelled across the chill 
desert sands on foot. Mars had been 
the first planet colonized by Earth- 
men, and there were several hundred 



millions of these nomadic ism^'es and 
tribes, scattered thinly over the whole 
planet. 

They needed only air-renewers, then 
the air-renewers began to fail. A Stir- 
ling of hatred, - of revolt, moaned 
through the cold Martian winds. These 
wanderers felt only disgust for the 
people who lived the soft, comfor- 
table life in the domed cities. That 
disgust was beginning to turn to 
hatred. The air-renewers failed. The 
city dwellers were blamed; didn’t they 
get their air-renewers from the cities? 

Colonial agents had been sent 
across the cold sands into the wind- 
swept wastelands. A new rumor went 
trickling among the nomadic tribes. 
There was conspiracy reaching to Ve- 
nus and Mercury; air-renewers were 
being sabotaged before they were 
sold; a political roach'" e was deliber- 
ately stirring the wanderers to revolt 
against the politicians’ enemies. The 
wanderers decided to let any politi- 
cians kill their own enemies, and set- 
tled down to wait; hatred faded back 
to mere disgust. 

The organization crumbled, the plan 
failed. And destroyers waited off three 
planets for the black spaceship t© 
appear. 

It had. And Eckels had missed it. 

Keith Hugenaut was their man, and 
Mars was the planet. Mars, where 
Hugenaut had learned about hand- 
vibrators and hatched his devilish 
scheme. There was plenty of evidence 
to prove interplanetary conspiracy, 
now; the Colonial Police swung into 
action. On Earth, George Kimball 
broke down under questioning — he had 
known Keith Hugenaut personally, 
years before the ill-fated Uranus 
expedition; he had embezzled Molecu- 
lar Transmutor funds, juggling the 
records to make it appear that Kor- 
belasco had overcharged them; Huge- 
naut had found it out and blackmailed 
him into backing the conspiracy; Pos- 
ovski, the production manager, had 
become suspicious, learned too much, 
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and Hugenaut had killed him. The 
whole sordid scheme became clear. 

So it was Mars — and Eileen Gra- 
ham. 



r F , HE DESTROYER swung into an 
A orbit and a spaceboat curved 
away to plunge into Mars’ thin 
atmosphere. It came screaming down 
to the spaceport field outside Mars- 
port and slammed its fins into the rip- 
pling sands. 

“Hugenaut and his gang could have 
their hideout anywhere in that law- 
less wasteland,” Commander Eckels 
said dourly, turning his spacesuited 
figure to survey the bleak, red hills 
beyond the field. “Our agents may 
have found something out there by 
now, though.” 

“The south quarter of the Western 
Hemisphere,” Mitch reminded him; 
“your orbiting destroyers tracked 
him down by radar, remember?” 

“Half a hemisphere is a lot of coun- 
try,” Eckels retorted grumpily. They 
plodded across the field toward the 
domed city, each man silently pur- 
suing his own bitter thoughts. 

Hospital Decontamination passed 
them with a clean bill of health and a 
few antibiotic shots. They checked 
their spacesuits with Port Supply and 
strode grimly into the large, domed 
metropolis, two tall, spacetanned men 
in neat gray with blasters strapped to 
their thighs. “Where the devil’s that 
Colonial Inspector?” Eckels wondered. 
“I called for him to meet us here!” 

They gazed about them in puzzle- 
ment. 

Mitch saw it first. Perhaps because 
he was thoroughly inured to the 
strange sights and sounds of inter- 
planetary civilization — he paid scant 
attention to the tall, graceful towers, 
the moving walkways and trafficways 
interlacing them, the tiers of roof- 
gardens, or the bronzed people milling 
about wearing scant costumes, or those 
near the city’s locks who wore fur gar- 



ments with harness and helmets 
strapped over their shoulders. He took 
a brief notice of the few strikingly 
attractive women who walked past, 
wearing mere strips of decorative cov- 
ering — and then he looked up, and 
there it was. . 

The broad telecast screen was 
mounted above the crowded ramp. 
Bright green lettering blazed from its 
transparent surface : 

I N T’P L’N’T ARY CRIME-KING 
CAPTURED! 

GIRL BRINGS IN OUTLAY/ SHIP ! 
POLICE GIRL QUEEN OF SPACE 
KILLERS! 

CRIME GANG SURRENDERS TO 
GIRL! 

Mitch gaped up at it, speechlessly. 
He grabbed Eckels’ arm and pointed 
up at it; they stared unbelievingly. 

“Commander Eckels?” 

A bland, smiling Colonial Inspector 
stood before them in full-dress uni- 
form. 

“Eh?” Eckels gasped. “There you 
are! What the devil does this mean?” 
He waved at the telecast screen, ex- 
citedly. 

The Inspector glanced up at it and 
his smile broadened. “That happened 
just a few hours ago, sir. Sorry there 
wasn’t time to inform you, but I’ll 
endeavor to explain — if you’ll step 
this way, please? Our car is waiting.” 

• 

PvfOUNTED MARS Police on uni- 
1 cycles preceded the gray offici- 
al car as they skimmed along the 
curving trafficways. Colonial Inspec- 
tor Channing introduced himself, 
shook hands with Mitch and launched 
into his explanation. 

“It came as quite a surprise, of 
course, after hearing from you people 
that Miss Graham had been taken 
captive,” he said. “She came flying out 
of the desert on an airsled with Keith 
Hugenaut lashed to the seat beside 
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her — he’s a manic depressive, inci- 
dentally. Penal Correction will have a 
time with him! 

“The story, it seems, was this: the 
gang did take her captive and brought 
her off Mercury in the Zodiac. But 
Hugenaut’s wild scheme was tumbling 
about his ears and he was beginning to 
have trouble with his cutthroat crew. 
Miss Graham played her cards right 
and began winning over the ship's 
crew during the trip to Mars, until 
she finally managed to engineer a 
mutiny among them and get herself 
elected to the command of the ship. 

“After that, she made a deal with 
the crew to have the Zodiac landed 
near Marsport, in an isolated region 
where these cutthroats would have tire 
time and opportunity to scatter and 
lose themselves so the Police couldn’t 
catch them. In return, she was given 
Hugenaut as her captive and was 
told tire location of his hideout here on 
Mars — our agents are on their way 
there, now, to clean it out — 

“In short, it was as neat a bit of 
police work as you could ask for ! 
Miss Graham has proved herself a 
most capable agent, gentlemen.” Chan- 
ning laughed happily. “I might add 
that I’ve been married four times, yet 
she looks good even to me — and that, 
if anything, is tire prime requisite of 
a good woman intelligence agent!” 

The car, with its siren-howling con- 
voy of Police, pulled up on the ramp 
of a large government tower. They 
dismounted and were ushered by 
guards in full-dress uniform through 
the glittering corridors and anterooms 
where Mitch and Eckels left their 
blasters with a bowing major-domo. 
Then they were being led into a vast, 
spacious ballroom where symphonic 
music throbbed on the air. The ball- 
room was jammed with dignitaries, 
men in dress uniform, women in 
beautiful evening gowns. 

“A little celebration to honor the 
event,” Channing explained, simpering. 

People were turning to stare, from 



groups along the sidelines and in 
couples gracefully circling the ball- 
room floor. A murmur of excited con- 
versation swelled above the music as 
the two men in spaceman’s gray 
strode slowly forward, their features 
expressionless. 

Then the throngs parted and there 
she was. Mitch stopped, gazing at her. 
The music faded away and a hush fell 
over the room. 

QHE WAS a vision of feminine love- 
^ liness, a dream as old as the mem- 
ories of mankind. A veil of opalescent 
scarlet was draped from her creamy 
thighs, split clingingly over her ivory 
legs; tiny crests of scarlet lacquer 
were painted upon her breasts. She 
gazed at Mitch with that familiar, di- 
rect look of hers, and swayed slowly to 
meet him. The music swelled up 
again and a vast sigh echoed around 
the room as she slipped into his arms 
and they glided out across the floor. 
Other couples joined them and the 
celebration went on. 

“It’s so good to feel your arms 
around me again,” she whispered in 
his ear. 

“I like it, too,” he murmured; “you 
had me worried, darling.” 

She pulled back from him, gazing 
up at him. “You should have known, 
shouldn’t you?” 

“That you would capture the gang- 
leader all by yourself?” He forced a 
grin on his lips. 

She kissed him, lightly, and they 
danced on. They were both good at it. 
Mitch remained silent, waiting . . . 

Then she told him. “It. really wasn’t 
too difficult,” she began hesitantly. 
“There were two of the lieutenants 
who really led the gang — they weren’t 
too hard to influence. For a sweet, 
innocent girl, I suppose, it would’ve 
been impossible — ” The words came 
rushing from her, now. “But there was 
fear that their scheme was failing and 
they were beginning to hate him any- 
way — Hugenaut, I mean — so it wasn’t 
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too hard. Not for a girl with the right 
sort of experience, a girl who knew 
how — ” She looked up again, that 
direct look. “I had to make a few 
concessions, of course.” 

“I understand,” he murmured. He 
took her arm, leading her off the 
floor. They slipped quickly through a 
side entrance and emerged out on a 
broad terrace. 

r T" , HE CITY hummed around them, 
beautiful in the eternal twilight 
that was Mars. Through the dome 
above, the Sun was a blazing orb so 
small it was almost lost in the blue- 
black sky where stars twinkled faint- 
ly, though it was midday. They leaned 
on the railing, close together, and 
Mitch took out his cigarettes and 
shared them with her. 

“I think you wanted to tell me you 
loved me once, Mitch,” Eileen mur- 
mured, smoke trickling from her lips. 
“That's the only thing I’m sorry 
about.” 

Mitch smiled grimly. You never 
know! 

“What are your plans, now that 
it’s over?” he asked her. 

“My plans? I have a corporation 
that must be managed.” She gazed 
out over the dty, a faintly bemused 
expression on her face. “I’ll have a 
husband or two, I suppose, and per- 
haps a few lovers.” She turned, then, 
and slipped her arms up around his 
neck. “I’d like to be loved now, 
Mitch.” 

“Would you?” He turned toward 
her. - 

“But not by you!” She pushed away 
from him, smiling radiantly. “Don’t 
ask me why, Mitch — please. It’s a 
woman’s secret.” 

“All right.” He turned back and 
leaned on the rail. You never know! 
his thoughts repeated. 

She moved close to his side again. 
“What are your plans, darling, now 
that it’s over?” 

“My plans?” He gazed out over the 



beautiful, colorful city. Then he began 
laughing, softly. His plans? His laugh 
grew louder - as he swung back to her. 

“I’m retiring — didn’t you know? 
There’s two hundred and five thou- 
sand credits waiting for me back at 
Port Luna, enough to keep me in 
comfort for the rest of my life. I’m 
through knocking around the Solar 
System, Eileen!” 

She gazed up at him, searching his 
face for something she couldn’t find. 
“I certainly don’t blame you for that,” 
she murmured, finally. “Good luck, 
Mitch ! ” 

She kissed him soundly, then, and 
whirled away to run swiftly back to 
the ballroom. 

Mitch stared after her, a loose grin 
twisting his mouth. Then he looked 
up, through the crystal dome, at the 
dark Martian sky. The sky of eternal 
morning, where the stars glittered in 
cold irony. And his grin shared their 
irony. 

Retire? Sure! It was back to Earth 
for him, back to the mother world — 
and all her pageantry and festival for 
a lonely soul. He’d hunt in the Ameri- 
can forests with bow-and-arrow, ride 
girded and armored or. a medieval 
charger, bid for the captive girls 
dancing at the slave-markets, swim 
die lagoons with the slim, brown 
maidens of the Pacific isles! Man, 
how he’d retire! 

He leaned on the rail, alone, smok- 
ing and grinning to himself. 

And a slender, bronzed girl looked 
up from a terraced garden below and 
smiled at him. 

• 



YOU HAVE A VOTE 

and if you would like to see 
longer feature stories in this 
magazine, let us know. If you 
don't want to see long feature 
stories, let us know, too; we'll 
go with the majority! 
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It’s a mad, merry mixup when Claude Godwin, 
star of 21st Century costume pictures, finds 
himself involved with a princess of Greenland, 
kidnapped, and told that he is the rightful heir 
to the throne of England. Not that Godwin 
enjoys being the Saxon Pretender, but the 
alternatives are even less to his liking! 




C LAUDE GODWIN became in- 
volved with the princess as 
follows: . 

In driving north from Santa Barba- 
ra, most people follow Route US 101, 
which cuts inland across the base of 
Point Conception. Some, however, take 
the secondary road that runs along the 
seashore around the Point — via Jalama 



and Surf — leaving 101 at Gaviota and 
rejoining it at Arroyo Grande. It is a 
winding road, much of it blasted out 
of ciiffsides where the Santa Ynez 
Mountains come right down to the Pa- 
cific. The road runs along a rugged 
and almost unpeopled stretch of coast, 
forming a great contrast with the 
shores southeastward, which — ever 
since California became the most popu- 
lous state about the year 1990 — have 
been almost solidly built up from San- 
ta Barbara to San Diego. 

Chi an October afternoon Claude 
Godwin was driving his fellow-actor, 
Westbrook Wolff, ado og this scenic 

H 



Monarchy has a tendency to persist as a half-serious game , 
long after all the meaning of "kings" and "queens", etc., 
has departed from a nation's life. In its proper place, this 
can be a rather charming anachronism, but there's always 
the possibility that someone, or some group, may try to 
" restore " the throne in earnest. This aside, we can look 
upon such problems as " legitimacy " — no joke in past cen- 
turies, when prolonged and devastating wars often accom- 
panied a change of sovereigns — with amusement, as Mr. 
de Camp does here. A delightful dissertation on one of the 
reasons why the head who wears the crown rests uneasily. 



stretch and explaining why he intended 
retiring at the early age of thirty-one: 

“ ... so I can make thirty grand a 
week; what good does it do me? Com- 
ing on top of the income from my se- 
curities, Uncle gets ninety-four dollars 
out of every additional century, leav- 
ing me a lousy six bucks, which will 
buy one Sunday newspaper.” 

Wolff sighed. “Wish I knew how 
you did it. I’ve known a lot of actors, 
and never yet knew one who could 
save up enough to live on in ten years. 
By the time Uncle, and your agent, 
and your ex-wives have all had a crack 
at your stipend — ” 

“Not to mention the parties; the 
ponies; the contractor who puts in your 
swimming-pool; the tailor who makes 
you a suit a week out of imported 
Tibetan yak-wool, and so on. I avoid 
the alimony problem by staying single; 
I live in a small house without a 
swimming-pool and stay away from 
parties and ponies. 

“That’s why they call me MacGod- 
win,” he concluded. He was a dark 
young roan, handsome in a histrionic 
way, arid rather on the small side. For 
hero roles the studio put lifts in his 
shoes. 

“But then you’re not a typical ac- 
tor,” said Wolff; “in Hollywood you 
stand out like a sunflower in a coal- 
scuttle.” 

“I am an individualist; you are ec- 
centric; he’s nuts. I never did like the 
damned show-business anyway. What 
I always wanted was to be a scientist. 
You know, like that Doctor Rotheiss 
I played in Crimson Dawn” 



“Why don’t you?” 

Godwin sighed in his turn. “You 
just don’t walk into a casting-office in 
some scientific institute and get taken 
on as an electrogeologist. I did go see 
old Dr. Goff — you know, the presi- 
dent of Cal Tech. I told him I knew 
I wouldn’t stay young and handsome 
forever. Hell, I’m no great actor; I’m 
just a guy who can jump around in 
front of a camera with a wig and a 
sword and leer at the dames. Well, I 
told the old geezer about my secret 
craving. Says I: ‘Dr. Goff, I think I 
could be a real honest-to-Goldwvn 
scientist if I bad a chance, but how do 
I go about it? I can’t see enrolling 
here as a frosh with the sobsisters from 
all the papers and picture-mags breath- 
ing down my neck. So what?’ 

“He squints at me and sprinkles 
some cigar-ashes down his shirt-front, 
and says, ‘Take this,’ and hands me a 
book off his desk. ‘Go through it and 
do all the problems; then come back. 
If you still wish to become a scientist 
we shall go on from there. ’ ” 

“Did you?” said Wolff. 

“That’s the sad part; even sadder’n 
when I got bumped off in Fatal De- 
cision. It was a math book: plane, 
solid, and analytical geometry. I 
struggled through about half and gave 
up.” 

“Doesn’t sound like you, Claude.” 
“No, does it? But I got to where 
the funny little diagrams and equations 
and things just went round and round 
when I looked at them. I couldn't 
make sense of them even by sitting up 
all night over a bucket of coffee. May- 
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be if I’d had a normal education, in- 
stead of being in show-business from 
the age of six weeks, it might have 
been different. But it’s too late to go 
back again and begin over, like I did 
in Three Wishes.” 

Wolff yawned and stretched. “Oh, 
well, maybe there’s some other science 
that doesn’t require so much math. 
Say, haven’t we seen enough of this 
Godforsaken scenery? How about a 
stretch on the beach?” 

r T”HEY HAD just come around Point 
Arguello and the road was un- 
dulating along a stretch of sand-dunes 
between the Coast Range and the sea. 
Godwin looked for a place to park 
and presently found a turnout; he 
stopped the Studebaker and got out, 
not bothering to raise the top because 
at that time of year the climatic engi- 
neers allowed rain only on Wednes- 
days. 

They climbed down the sandy, 
grassy slope to the beach. A few yards 
away, a heavy surf boomed against the 
hard-packed sand. The beach was a 
small crescent, with its concave side 
facing seaward — perhaps a hundred 
yards long — and terminated at each 
end by a rocky promontory. The land- 
scape seemed devoid of human life. 
Shoreward the olive-brown hills 
bore a scattering of oaks among the 
scrub. 

Godwin took a sharp look to make 
sure that he could see his car from 
where they were, and started north. 
At the promontory, he and Wolff had 
to scramble over the rocks and found 
themselves at the beginning of another 
little crescent of sand. They plodded 
north to the next promontory and were 
climbing over these rocks when Wolff 
(who being the taller was in the lead) 
drew in his breath sharply and held 
out a hand in warning. 

Godwin halted, thinking that per- 
haps his friend had surprised a family 
of sea-lions or some such denizens of 
the wiki. Wolff silently beckoned. 



Godwin moved up beside the other 
actor. 

Just beyond the rocks, at the begin- 
ning of the next beach, a girl was ly- 
ing nude on her back upon the sand, 
asleep in the sun. She was a girl of 
pretty good size — “brawny” was the 
word that occurred to Claude Godwin. 
She was moderately pretty in a flat- 
faced, Oriental way, as if she were 
t ,art Asiatic, but there was nothing 
Mongoloid about the carroty-red hair 
stirring in the breeze. Dark glasses 
protected her eyes from the sun, and 
her head lay on a handkerchief spread 
out upon the sand. Beside her a neat 
pile of clothing was held down by a 
small camera. 

Wolff whispered: “Boy, ain’t that 
something? What’ll we do?” 

Godwin murmured: “She’s liable to 
get a bad burn sleeping in the sun that 
way, even this late in the year.” 

“She probably didn’t mean to go to 
sleep; but we can’t exactly wake her 
up to tell her so.” 

“N-no. On the other hand we can’t 
just walk off as if nothing had hap- 
pened ...” 

“Say!” hissed Wolff. “I got an 
idea!” He outlined a plan. 

“Swell,” said Godwin. “But which of 
us does what with what?” 

“Oh, I take it and you’re in it.” 

“No sir! You’d make a better model 
than I.” 

“Can’t! I’m running for king this 
winter!” 

“Let’s flip then.” 



YVTOLFF WON the toss. He cau- 
’ * tiously climbed down and 
picked up the camera, while Godwin 
removed his clothes and piled them on 
the rocks. When he was as nude as the 
girl he climbed down and stood beside 
her. 



“If she wakes up now we’ll have 
some explaining to do,” he whispered. 

“Don’t make me laugh or she will. 
Now lie down beside her. No, on your 
back; no point doing it on your stom- 
ach.” r 



Wolff retreated a few paces, adjust- 
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ed the camera, and took a photograph 
of the recumbent pair. The automatic 
film-winder purred faintly and stopped 
with a click at the next frame. Godwin 
started to rise, but Wolff motioned 
him back, took two steps, and shot a 
picture from another angle. 

This time Godwin did get up. While 
Wolff replaced the camera on the 
girl’s pile of clothing, Godwin climbed 
back up on the rocks and dressed with 
guilty haste. When he had finished, 
both men crept down off the promon- 
tory on the south side and hiked swift- 
ly back the way they had come. When 
they had put enough distance between 
themselves and the girl they let out 
their pent-up mirth in raucous war- 
whoops, capering and slapping each 
other on the back. “Boy, wait till she 
gets those pix back from the drug- 
store!” “What I wouldn’t give to see 
her face ...” 

“Hey!” said Godwin suddenly. 
“Suppose she recognizes me? I may 
not be Hollywood’s most popular ac- 
tor, but my puss does get around. My 
agent says I packed ’em in at Juliane- 
haab in The Honor of the Clan.” 
“What’s Yooiy-anna-hawp?” 

“The capital of Greenland. Since 
the climate-control boys melted off the 
ice-cap, the Greenlanders have become 
the world’s most fanatical movie-goers. 
There’s nothing else to do on the long 
winter nights.” 

“You mean, not much else. But I 
wouldn’t worry; your last few pictures 
all had you wearing a mustache, so 
they wouldn’t know you without it.” 
They came to the place where they 
had first reached the beach and 
climbed back up the slope. When they 
were back in the car, Godwin drove 
slowly, peering ahead. 

“Whatcha looking for?” said Wolff. 

. “Her car. She musta parked some- 
where; nobody lives along this 
stretch... Ah, there it is!” 

He slowed to a crawl as they came 
abreast of "another parked automobile. 
This was a typical Hollywoodian ve- 
hicle: an enormous pink Cadillac con- 



vertible with imitation python-skin up- 
holstery. Godwin said; “You’d swear 
that was a star’s car, now wouldn’t 
you? But I’ve never seen our sleeping 
beauty around the studios.” 

“Neither have I. She doesn’t look 
to me like star-material, anyway; she 
might belong to some actor or pro- 
ducer.” 

Godwin speeded up, saying, “We 
could look up her license-number, but 
it’s not worth the trouble. And what 
do I wanna get involved with strange 
dames for? I got enough trouble hold- 
ing off the ones I know already.” 
“Well, you’d have a time convincing 
anybody who sees those pix you’re not 
involved with her.” At Godwin’s look 
of alarm Wolff added; “ ’S all right, 
Claude old boy. When the paternity 
suit comes up I’ll testify for you; I’ll 
say you’re impotent.” 

“That would be a big help. But I’m 
not worried; I look different without 
rny makeup, and I’m too short to ran 
for king, like you; and some day I’ll 
quit this racket anyway.” 

Westbrook Wolff did indeed intend 
to run for King of the United States 
of America, at tire decennial contest 
to be held in Washington in December. 
For, following the wars and revolutions 
of the twentieth century, the world — 
in a frantic search for stability and se- 
curity — had revived the obsolete insti- 
tution of monarchy. The United States 
had done so in a more rational manner 
than most nations. Instead of the na- 
tion’s entrusting the choice of the mon- 
arch to the vagaries of heredity, the 
king and queen were chosen from 
Hollywood’s bravest and fairest for 
ten-year terms at a beauty-contest in 
which the U. S. Senate served as 
judges. 

• 

JN DUE COURSE, Claude Godwin 
returned to Hollywood. After sev- 
eral months of miscellaneous movie 
work he was chosen for the title-role 
of Sabatini’s Scaramouche, being re- 
made for the eighth time in two cen- 
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turies. When inevitable delays post- 
poned shooting for a few days he let 
himself be talked into attending a 
party at the house of his leading 
lady, Gloria Malloy. 

About twenty-three hundred Godwin 
surveyed the scene and found it not to 
his liking. In one corner, Gloria Mal- 
loy was giving the English actor, Beau- 
mont, the lowdown on the sexual aber- 
rations of Hollywood, in the process 
accusing practically every denizen of 
cinematographic jungle of being queer 
in one way or another. In another cor- 
ner, Vakassian, the script-writer was 
complaining to Cuevas, the bit-player, 
about the crass materialism of the mo- 
tion-picture industry. In the third, 
Gloria’s husband, Lauder the camera- 
man, was making love to Cuevas’s 
wife. The fourth was occupied by a 
roaring crapgame involving Finkelman 
the producer, Novalis the director, 
and McCarthy the sound-technician. 
McCarthy’s girl had fallen into the 
swimming-pool and had been sent home 
in a taxi, while Novalis’s girl had 
passed out and been carried upstairs 
to recover. 

Claude Godwin had heard and seen 
it all before and found it boresome. 
Despite his almost complete lack of 
formal education, he liked to picture 
himself as a serious thinker, interested 
in world affairs and the latest advances 
in the arts and sciences. Inevitably, 
he found that very few cared to discuss 
such matters, and those few usually 
had some axe to grind and were willing 
to lecture him on their pet obsession 
but not to listen to his replies. “To 
hell with it,” he said, and let himself 
quietly out the front door just as 
Gloria plunged into an account of the 
alleged necrophilia of Horton the sing- 
ing-cowboy star. 

The Studebaker was parked in the 
driveway behind Finkelman’s all- 
chrome Mercedes-Benz. Godwin got in, 
started the engine, and pressed the 
button that actuated the parking- 
wheels, so that the car should sidle 
crabwise out of its space without the 
necessity of cramping the wheel. (This 



was now regular equipment on Super 
De Luxe Ultra Imperial models; on 
the plain Super De Luxe Ultra Spe- 
cial or standard line it was extra.) 

Claude Godwin set the control lever 
on the steering-column for sidewise 
travel, stepped on the foot-brake, re- 
leased the hand-brake, and started to 
let the foot-pedal up slowly, when he 
became aware that something was not 
normal. Some whisper of sound told 
him that he was not alone in his car; 
that there was, in fact, a man crouched 
behind the front seat. . . 




W HEN HE cam6 to Claude 
Godwin was lying on a bed. 
As he opened hjs eyes, he 
gradually became awara, first, of the 
ceiling; then of the pajamas he was 
wearing; then of a large window 
through which he had a view of rather 
barren looking greenish-gray hills 
under a gray sky; then of something 
on his left wrist. 

It was a handcuff, and attached to 
the handcuff was a tall, broad, moon- 
faced, 250-pound man with prominent 
blue eyes and a fringe of faded blond 
hair around a pink scalp covered with 
the fuzz that resulted from the persis- 
tent use of trichogenone, the hair- 
growing hormone. 

“What the hell?” said Godwin. 
“Yes?” said the man. “You are feel- 
ing better now, ha?” 

“Better? Than what? Where am I? 
Who are you? Why was I snatched? 
How long have I been out? What’s 
the idea of this bracelet?” 

“Vun at a time. First, I am Sven.” 
“Sven who?” 

“Sven Kaalund. But ve shall be 
friends be, yes? So you call me Sven; 
I am calling you Claude.” 

“Well, isn’t that damned decent f 5 
you! And where am I?” 
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“Dis is de King Edvard Hospital 
in Julianehaab, in Greenland.” 

“ Greenland I” Godwin shouted. “But 
why? What have I got to do with 
Greenland?” 

The moon face smiled. “You vill 
everyting in time learn. Meanvile, 
please to be a good boy and do as you 
are told.” 

“The hell you say!” yelled Godwin. 
Propping himself up on his left elbow 
he swung a right at Kaalund’s jaw. 

In a calmer moment, Godwin might 
have admitted that it was a silly thing 
to do. Although he bad had occasion 
to learn boxing in the course of his em- 
ployment, he was hardly in a position 
to land a real blow; nor was he, at 
145 pounds, fairly matched with his 
vast opponent. But Godwin was any- 
thing but calm. 

Sven Kaalund moved his big head 
and raised his right shoulder so that 
Godwin’s fist bounced off the deltoid 
muscle as off a truck-tire. 

“ Yeow /” yelled Godwin. 

A terrific pain had shot through his 
left wrist, doubling him up into a 
foetal position. It was gone in an in- 
stant, and Godwin relaxed. He now 
looked more closely at the other end of 
the handcuffs. Instead of a twin of his 
own cuff encircling Kaalund’s wrist, 
the cable attached to his own cuff 
ended in a gadget something like a 
knuckle-duster, gripped in Kaalund’s 
great fist. A guard ran across the back 
of Kaalund’s hand; and on the other 
side of this object were buttons, on 
one of which Kaalund’s thumb rested 
lightly. 

“I told you to be good,” said Kaal- 
und in the tone of one reproving a 
child. 

Godwin recognized the Kobik neu- 
ronic stimulator, the outstanding im- 
provement in the art of inflicting pain 
since the time of Torquemada. Godwin 
almost wept with frustrated rage, but 
then pulled himself together. 

“What are you?” be asked. 

“Detective, first-class, of de police 
department of Julianehaab.” 



The door opened and a nurse said 
something. 

“Han gar man mte uden Forskyn- 
delse,” said Kaalund. “Sage on Opka- 
everan at man kan ham snakkes.” 

The nurse disappeared. Not knowing 
Danish, Godwin could not follow the 
conversation. He relapsed into glow- 
ering silence while an interne took bis 
temperature and blood-pressure and 
other bodily indices. When the interne 
(who like most Greenlanders showed 
a mixture of Danish and Eskimo de- 
scent) finished his task and departed, 
Godwin asked his man-mountain, 
“What now?” 

“You shall yust for de boss vait.” 
“Who’s he?” 

“Prime Minister Gram. I do not 
know vat about you so important is 
dat the head of the de whole country 
is coming to see you, but dat is how it 
is.” 

I^ODWIN stared out the big window 
at the bleak landscape, noting 
the dwarf willows and birches sparsely 
scattered over the craggy hills. The 
hospital must be located on the out- 
skirts of Julianehaab, for there were 
only a few houses in sight. The melt- 
ing of the ice-cap by the climatic en- 
gineers a century before, while it had 
made Greenland into a modern nation 
with a huge habitable area and a lusty 
and growing population, had not con- 
verted it from a miniature Antarctica 
into a tropical paradise. Instead the 
land had become something like a 
large insular combination of Iceland 
and Norway, with the damp climate 
of the former and the snag-toothed 
mountainous coast-line of the latter. 

The door opened and in came & lean 
dark bald man with a long droopy 
nose. Sven Kaalund jumped up, saying, 
“God Dag, Excellens \ ” 

The man replied in almost-perfect 
English: “Good-morning, Kaalund. 

Good-morning, Mr. Godwin. I am 
Anker Gram. How are you feeling?” 
"Like plain and fancy mayhem,” 
growled Godwin. “What is this? I’m 
an American citizen, and you can’t go 
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snatching me all over the world! I 
won’t stand for it! My government will 
make a stink — ” 

“On the contrary, my dear Mr. God- 
win, you will stand for it,” said Anker 
Gram. 

“Huh?” 

Gram drew a brown paper envelope 
from the inside pocket of his 
jacket: an envelope of the sort that 
photographic service establishments 
send back prints and negatives in. 
Gram took out two prints and handed 
one to Godwin, saying, “Does this 
look familiar?” 

The print was obviously one of those 
that Westbrook Wolff had taken eight 
"months previously of Godwin and the 
red-haired girl lying nude on the beach 
near Point Conception. The color of 
her hair came out fine. 

“Guk,” said Godwin. 

“And now this.” 

Gram extended the other print, a 
portrait showing the same girl, seated, 
clad in a shimmery evening-gown with 
a tiara on her hair. This picture was 
of the sort that actors like himself had 
made up in great numbers to send 
their fans, and true to form it bore in 
the lower right corner a facsimile of a 
longhand legend reading: Hjertiige 

Oensker, Karen aj Greenland . 

“What does it say?” said Godwin. 

“Best wishes from Karen of Green- 
land.” 

“You mean Karen’s a name? That — 
uh — she’s — ” 

“Certainly; it is the Scandinavian 
equivalent of 'Catherine’. And the 
young lady, if you have not yet re- 
alized the fact, is Princess Karen, the 
only child of our king, Edvard III of 
Greenland.” 

“But — what — that is— I didn’t 

know — ” 

“So she maintained her incognito 
throughout your liason? I knew she 
had entered the University of Southern 
California under the name of ‘Karen 
Hauch’, which is of course her true 
laic name: Agnes Brigitte Karen Leon- 
ora Margaret Arrebo-Hauch. She seems 
to have shown more prudence than—” 



“What d’you mean liason?” cried 
Godwin; “I never even saw the dame, 
except when that pic was taken!” 

|_¥E DESCRIBED the jape to Gram, 
1 who shook his narrow head. 

“It is a fine story, and from your 
air of virtuous indignation one might 
almost believe it if one did not know 
better.” 

“How do you know better? Was 
you there? All the evidence you got is 
that fool pic, which shows us acting a 
little unconventional, maybe, but — ” 
“Unconventional!” said Gram with 
a grin. “No, my fine American bird, 
you will never get anybody in Green- 
land to believe that, especially as your 
countrymen are a byword for unin- 
hibited lechery. And since the medical 
evidence was inconclusive, and most of 
the population has heard a rumor of 
one sort or another, we find it neces- 
sary to act accordingly.” 

“How’d they find out?” 

“That is simple. When the princess 
finished her roll of film she air-mailed 
it back to Julianehaab for developing 
and printing by her favorite photogra- 
pher, Hans Tungak. When he saw the 
prints, he knew something was wrong 
and took up the matter with the gov- 
ernment.” 

“So what?” 

“We naturally sent a mission to the 
United States to escort the princess 
home before she could get into any 
more trouble. Incidentally they found 
who you were from the pictures and 
brought you also. That was perhaps 
not strictly in accord with internation- 
al law, but since one of Tungak’s as- 
sistants, who also saw the photo- 
graphs, had talked, our hand was 
forced.” 

“But why? Even if I had done what 
you guys think, what good does it do 
to kidnap me to this god-forsaken 
piece of Arctic real-estate?” 

Gram smiled thinly. “Perhaps you 
are familiar with the legendary Amer- 
ican institution called a ‘shotgun wed- 
ding’?” 
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“You mean you want me to marry 
the dame?” 

“Precisely.” 

“I won’t!” yelled Godwin; “I’m 
damn well gonna stay a bachelor until 
I feel like changing!” 

“You will not find the position of 
consort difficult; your material wants 
will be well supplied.” 

“Hell with that! I got all the dough 
I need. In fact I was gonna quit the 
movie racket. I don’t care if the 
Prince Consort brushes his teeth with 
a platinum toothbrush set with natural 
diamonds. I’m gonna do what I want 
when I want it, and I ain’t gonna 
marry no lady wrestler ...” 

Oram let him rave until he ran 
down, then said: “You forget, Mr. 
Godwin, we have means of coercion 
available. Has Kaalund demonstrated 
his special manacle yet?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, either you shall go through 
the ceremony in a civilized manner, 
or we will have Kaalund stand beside 
you as best man, with his handcuff 
on your wrist so that should you balk 
he can apply the necessary stimula- 
tion. Would you like a cigar?” 
“Thanks,” said Godwin and took 
the proffered smoke; then wished too 
late that he,had spurned the offer in 
righteous wrath. 

“You see,” said Gram, puffing, “you 
Americans take a very cavalier atti- 
tude towards sex, like the Eskimos 
from whom we Greenlanders are part- 
ly descended. At least such is the im- 
pression given by your fiction and 
your cinema. In fact, since paternity 
is, among you, usually a matter of some 
doubt, I note that when you adopted 
the institution of monarchy you made 
it elective, so that the problem of 
legitimacy should not trouble you. We, 
however, look upon things differently. 
Our monarchy operates on strictly 
legitimatist principles, and we there- 
fore cannot have our princesses run- 
ning around and — ah — mating with all 
and sundry.” 

“I tell you I never — ” began God- 
win, but Gram continued. 



“I was opposed to Karen’s going to 
California alone for just that reason; 
but she is a usually sensible girl and 
persuaded her father to her way of 
thinking, so I weakly gave in. And 
now we must — how do you express 
it? — pay the devil.” 

“Even if you make me do this, I 
won’t — I’ll — I’ll run away and get a 
divorce at the first chance. You can’t 
keep me locked up the rest of my 
life.” 

“I do not believe that will be nec- 
essary. There is another possibility 
that will, I think, reconcile you to 
your — ah — fate.” 

“Yeah? It better be good.” 

“It is;* it transpires that you are 
the beneficiary of the most amazing 
coincidence in history.” 

“Well?” 

“You are the legitimate heir to the 
throne of Great Britain.” 

/~'ODWIN stared at the other for a 
moment. “Huh? Ga wan, you’re 
loopy!” 

“It has been proved, I assure you.” 
“What’s the matter with George 
XII?” 

“He is merely the descendant of the 
usurping bastard Duke of Normandy, 
William Fitz-Robert, while you are 
the heir of Harold Godwinson — other- 
wise Harold II — the last Saxon king 
of England.” 

“You mean the guy who got bumped 
off at the Battle of — uh — Hastings?” 
“The very one. Harold Godwin-, 
son’s children by his mistress Edith 
Swan-neck being ineligible, you are 
the oldest legitimate descendant in 
the male line of his posthumous son 
by Aldyth, Harold Haroldson.” 

“Ulp. And you mean you’re gonna 
talk the Limies into kicking out 
George and putting me in his place?” 
“That is the idea.” 

Godwin tugged at his hair with his 
free hand. “I never heard of such a 
crazy idea in my life! I must be in 
a booby-hatch and you’re one of the 
inmates ! ” 

Gram relighted his cigar. “You shall 
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sec. Your accession to the British 
throne will not be so difficult as you 
suppose. For one thing the British, 
like most people, have made a fetish 
of legitimacy in recent decades. For 
another George XII is unpopular fer 
his vices — a thoroughly maladjusted 
type.” 

“Wait! Last winter I played a sup- 
porting role in Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie, I dun no much about the real his- 
tory — you know how the script-writ- 
ers always hash it up— -but it was 
something about a guy who claimed 
to be the rightful King of England and 
invaded Scotland to prove it, but got 
chased out again. They had us running 
around in kilts and wigs and talking 
with Scotch accents. Well, why 
couldn’t the descendants of this Char- 
lie guy have something to say about 
your project?” 

“Oh, you mean the Jacobites. The 
answer is ‘no’, for several reasons. The 
English Parliament decreed that James 
II, having become a Roman Catholic 
(this being a time of religious con- 
troversies) was ineligible to be king, 
and the .succession was therefore vest- 
ed in his daughter Mary and her hus- 
band Prince William of Orange, a 
grandson of King Charles I who lost 
his head. Then when William and 
Mary died sine prole—” 

“What did they die of?” 

“Without issue. The crown went 
to Mary’s sister, Anne. In the mean- 
time, Parliament had passed the Act 
of Settlement in 1701, which named 
as Anne’s successor a granddaughter 
of James I, whose husband was Elect- 
or of Hanover; when Anne died in 
1714, tliis woman’s son became King 
George I. The Jacobites claim the line 
should have gone to James II’s son 
James Stuart, and then to this man’s 
oldest son Charles — the fellow in the 
cinema, and then to Charles’s younger 
brother Henry of York. Then when 
Henry died leaving no more descen- 
dants of James II they should have 
gone back to the descendants of 
Charles I, through his daughter 



Henrietta, who married Duke Philip 
of Orleans — ” 

“Stop! You got me dizzy with all 
these Jameses and Charleses; what 
happened to the Jacobite claim, final- 
ly?” 

“Oh, nobody has taken it seriously 
for centuries. It got into the royal 
house of Sardinia for a while and then 
into the royal house of Bavaria. Just 
now the pretender is a young man 
named Werner von Wittelsbach, a 
German living here in Greenland.” 

“Why does he live here?” asked 
Godwin. 

“I arranged that our leading mag- 
nate, Thor Thomsen, should offer him 
a job here he could not afford to re- 
fuse, so we could keep an eye on him. 
And where should he live? The Ger- 
mans do not want him because he is 
also the Bavarian pretender, and Bav- 
aria is now under the Austrian crown ; 
and the British will have not have him 
because Jacobitism is high treason by 
their act of 1707.” 

/"GODWIN said: “I remember from 
a book that one time there was 
a Danish king of England named Ca- 
hoots or something. What happened 
to his line?” 

“The claim of Knud the Mighty 
comes down to the modem Danish 
royal house through his nephew, Knud 
II, since both his sons died sine prole. 
The Arrebo-Hauchs are related to this 
line, but only by a cadet branch. And 
as the present King of Denmark will 
have nothing to do with such an en- 
terprise, we must resort to the re- 
maining line of pretenders: the de- 
scendants of Harold of Wessex— which 
means you, my friend.” 

“How do you know? They didn’t 
have birth-certificates in the Middle 
Ages, so you can’t trace a line over a 
thousand years. Who ja think you’re 
kidding?” 

“Ah, but we can! Have you ever 
heard of Viggo Braun?” 

“Nope.” 

“Naturally not, because we have 
kept his work quiet. Dr. Bruun is the 
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world’s greatest authority on terres- 
trial magnetism. He discovered the 
Bruun effect.” 

“What’s that?” 

“A permanent impress left in the 
m:\gneto-gravitic matri: of our planet 
by every event that happens on its 
surface; something like the Akashic 
Record of the occultists. By means of 
an instrument he has developed, Dr. 
Bruun can photograph these impres- 
sions. The instrument is called a para- 
chron, short for ‘parachronoscope’.” 
“You mean if you took this here 
gadget you could see the Battle of 
Waterloo being fought over again?” 
“More or less.” 

“My Goldwyn, what’ll they think of 
next? But what’s this got to do with 
me and your nutty king scheme?” 
“Simple. We have made records of 
the entire lives of Harold Haroldson 
and his descendants; we have been 
working on it for several years, and 
now have a huge library of the lives of 
historical characters.” 

“It’d sure be a big library; a roll of 
film to give one man’s whole life 
would fill a good-sized room.” 

“Not so bad as that. You can con- 
dense a lot, for example cutting the 
periods of childhood and sleep. For 
genealogical purposes, you only need 
the first twenty years or so — up to the 
time when the man begets his eldest 
child.” 

“Could I see some of these movies?” 
“Certainly, as soon as the physicians 
say you may leave. Quarters have been 
prepared for you at the palace, and 
the faithful Kaalund will acompany 
you. Now you must excuse me, please. 
I take it the prospect of royalty no 
longer appals you?” 

“I’ll think about it. But wait: you 
never said why you Greenlanders are 
going to all this trouble. What’s in it 
for you?” 

Gram smiled. “A matter of high 
politics. You know that, in theory, the 
King of England reigns but does not 
rule. However, he has some influence 
as ex ojjicio chairman of the Common- 
wealth Conference, under the Act of 



Parliament of 203 S — especially right 
now when the governments of the 
Dominions are evenly divided over the 
Assam problem. We wish to accom- 
plish several things, such as taking 
Greenland out of the Scandinavian 
Union and into the Commonwealth; a 
British King faithful to our interest 
would be very useful. And now good- 
bye; I shall see you soon.” 

'TT’HOUGH he thought it more pru- 
■k dent not to say so outright, God- 
win had made up his mind to resist 
this lunatic scheme to the last ditch, as 
well as the plan to marry him to 
Karen. So they’d put him up as a 
figurehead King of Great Britain with 
the idea that Gram could always con- 
trol him through his wife! From what 
he recalled of the proposed wife’s 
brawn, perhaps Gram had something 
there, too. 

While Gram had recovered the print 
of the photograph by Wolff, he had 
left behind the portrait photograph of 
the girl herself. Godwin glared at it. 
A handsome wench even if a little big 
and squarish. She must weigh nearly 
as much as he. He pointed to the in- 
scription, Hjertlige Oensker, Karen 
af Groenland, and asked: “How do you 
pronounce that?” 

Kaalund obliged with a jerky, gut- 
teral singsong. Godwin, staring at the 
print, was struck by the thought that 
Gram might have left it with him in 
the hope that he should fall in love 
with it. He cast it from him, saying, 
“Sven, put that thing on the bureau, 
face down. I don’t care if she’s Crown 
Princess of Greenland or Queen of 
Mars; the less I see — ” 

The door was opened by a nurse 
who stepped to one side and curtsied 
as another woman entered. Kaalund 
heaved himself erect again and bowed, 
crying, 

“God Dag, Hoeched!” 

Godwin blinked and looked again. 
Yes, it was the red-haired girl on the 
beach: Karen Hauch, Princess of 
Greenland. 
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C LAUDE GODWIN stared. His 
imagination had been adding lit- 
tle by little to his unwanted 
fiancee’s thews until he pictured her 
as a veritable female gorilla; and here 
she turned out to be not so big after 
all. She was better-looking than he re- 
membered her even if not quite the 
beauty that the photographer had 
nHe her cut in the portrait. 

“Well!” she said. “So you are the 
terrible Claude Godwin 1” She spoke 
with less accent than Sven Kaalund, 
though her English was not so flawless 
as the Prime Minister’s. 

“That’s right,” he said. “I suppose 
you want to see what your partner in 
sin looks like before it’s too late?” 
“You need not be so nasty, Mr. 
Godwin. After all it was your own do- 
ing that got us into this fix, and I am 
not liking it any better than you.” 
“But you know nothing happened!” 
“Are you sure?” 

“I think you would have woke up,” 
he said dryly; “so why didn’t you tell 
’em so?” 

“I did but they did not believe. 
My poor father was terribly shocked 
by that, photograph. So now I am 
stuck with you” ' 

“What’s so terrible about me?” he 
retorted, stung. “Lots of dames 'think a 
movie-star’s a pretty good catch.” 

“Oh, I did not say there was any- 
thing really wrong with you. In fact 
one might say you were quite pretty.” 
(Godwin winced.) “But you know 
what self-centered and immoral people 
actors are, and I could have had the 
captain of the U. S. C. football team; 
he was a big man.” 

“Is that so? Well, I could have — ” 
began Godwin hotly, then thought 
better of what he was going to say. 
“But let’s not fight over who got 
rooked the worse on this deal. I don’t 



suppose you have any idea how to get 
out of it?” 

“No-o”, she said, with a glance at 
Kaalund, who was taking all this in. 
“We shall have to make the best of it; 
perhaps love will come after the first 
ten or twenty years.” 

Godwin realized that they could not 
make any serious plans for evading 
their fate in Kaalund ’s presence, and 
that Gram was determined to keep 
Godwin under close surveillance until 
he had accomplished hig aims. While 
Gram’s political objectives sounded no 
more wicked than most political ma- 
neuvers, the thought of being used as 
a passive pawn in this game made 
Godwin clench his fists with rage. 

“Your sense of humor,” he said, “is 
well-developed but gruesome. When 
the} gonna let me outa this box?” 

“Tomorrow, they tell me. And now 
I must leave to shop down-town for 
my — how do you say — torso?” 

“Trousseau,” said Godwin with a 
shudder. “You got the other already, 
worse luck.” 

“And to keep you from being bored 
by the wait, I am giving you these.” 
She brought out of her handbag a 
white paper bag which she handed 
him, saying: “Ne les avalez pas; 
serrez-les entre les dents.” 

“Hey!” Sven Kaalund spoke up. 
“No langvages I am not understand- 
ing! You speak English, Dansk, or 
netting else!” 

Godwin blinked in bewilderment. He 
had a limited knowledge of French, 
dating back to an abortive singing 
career, and it seemed to him that she 
was telling him not to swallow the bag 
but to do something to it with his 
teeth. 

“Thanks,” he said. 

“It is nothing. I shall be seeing you 
again, yes?” 

“All too soon, I’m afraid. G’bye, 
Miss — uh — what shall I call you?” 

“The people here say - ‘Your High- 
ness’ but that is too formal for your 
bethrothed. And I do not know you 
well enough — for ‘Karen’, because we 
Greenlanders are not using first names 
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everywhere as you do in the United 
States. So call me ‘Miss Hauch’.” 
“Okay, Miss Hauch. S’long.” 

She was gone. Kaalund rumbled: 
“Let me see dat bag, Claude. I am 
here from being poisoned to stop you 
as veil as other tings.” 

Godwin wordlessly handed over the 
bag. Kaalund looked in and handed it 
back. “Gumdrops!” 

Godwin took out a gumdrop. Now 
the pattern became a little clearer. She 
must have said something like “Do 
not swallow them; hold (or pinch) 
them between the teeth.” If it had 
only been possible for her to repeat 
the sentence. . . 

Ue gripped a gumdrop firmly be- 
-*■ tween his molars. It softened 
and dissolved with the passing of the 
minutes. Now, if she had meant to 
convey a message in one of these 
things, it would be in some sort of 
capsule. He would have to eat his way 
through the entire bag to be sure. 

When the first gumdrop had gone 
the way of all confections he took a 
second. Kaalund looked at him with a 
mouth-watering expression, but God- 
win hard-heartedly* ignored it and con- 
tinued to consume the candies himself. 
It would hardly do to have the mess- 
age-capsule eaten by his guardian. The 
detective muttered something about; 
“I see vat she meant by de kind of 
people actors is!” 

Godwin continued devouring his 
way through the bag. When he had 
eaten over half the gumdrops, he came 
to one that felt a little different from 
the others. It had a hard core, and as 
the gelatinous outside dissolved away 
his teeth closed down upon this object, 
not much bigger than a vitamin pill. 
As he wondered whether he would 
have to hide the capsule under his 
tongue until Kaalund was asleep so 
that he could investigate it more close- 
ly, a buzzing sensation in his teeth 
startled him so that he almost dropped 
the thing out of his mouth. 

Recovering in time he gripped the 
capsule more firmly. The thing con- 
tained a tiny sound-record player 



which had been actuated by the pres- 
sure of his teeth, and which was now 
playing off its record. The sound was 
transmitted through his teeth and 
skull so that he could hear it quite 
clearly though nobody else could. He 
heard, Mr. Godwin! Mr. Godwin ! 
This is Karen Hauch. By now you 
know of Minister Gram’s plans for us- 
I do not wish to marry you and I 
suppose you feel the same way. Our 
only chance of escape is by air, but I 
do not know if I can make arrange- 
ments; see if you can bribe Detective 
Kaalund. 

The record stopped. Godwin bit it 
again without result. He had heard of 
these phonographic capsules; the only 
way to repeat the record would be to 
unscrew the casing and wind it up 
again with a microscopic screw-driver. 
After some thought Godwin swallowed 
the capsule. 

That left the rest of the gumdrops. 
Although this was probably the only 
one with a message, there was a chance 
that another might contain a similar 
capsule with further plans of escape. 
He therefore did not dare hand over 
the rest of 'the bag to Kaalund, though 
he was already sated with the taste of 
gumdrops. He kept right on eating, re- 
marking to the ceiling, “You know, 
Sven old man, my studio would pay 
plenty to get me back pronto. We were 
just gonna start shooting Scaramouche, 
and it’ll raise hell with their plans if 
they gotta dig up a new star at this 
late date.” 

“Unh,” said Kaalund. 

“In fact I’m not exactly broke my- 
self. If I chipped in, the guy who ar- 
ranged to have me sent back to Holly- 
wood would pick up a nice piece of 
lettuce.” 

“Ha. You tink I am vun of your 
corrupt American policemen, so you 
can bribe me to let you go, huh? Veil, 
dis is Groenland, Claude, and de 
sooner you learn de difference the 
better off you are. No more bribes, 
please.” 

Godwin stewed a while in silence, 
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then said, “Say, don’t they have any- 
thing to read in this dump?” 

“Do you read Dansk?” 

“No.” 

“Den it vould no good do yon. De 
newspapers and books in de hospital 
library is aii in Dansk, except some in 
Eskimo.” 

The door opened again and the 
nurse spoke to Kaalund, who report- 
ed: “Another visitor, Claude. My, 
such a popuiar fellow ve got!” 

THE VISITOR turned out to be a 
stout, eyeglassed young man who 
bounced in and said effusively, “I am 
glad to meet you, Mr. Godwin! I am 
Karl Bruun, the son of Viggo Braun. 
We understand you wish to visit my 
father’s laboratories?” 

“I did say something of the sort to 
Gram.” 

“Would tomorrow morning suit 
you?” 

“Okay, if they let me out by then. 
Do you work in this lab?” 

“Only on my off-time. I am a whale- 
herd.” 

“A what?” 

“I herd whales. The bowhead whale, 
once almost extinct, is one of Green- 
land’s main economic assets.” 

“How do you do it? I mean, d’you 
chase ’em around with a motor-boat?” 
“No, with a helicopter. I also have 
to be ready to drive off crcas. Just 
now, my relief has the machine out. 
We shall see you tomorrow morning, 
then. And by the way, lest you be 
bored while awaiting your release from 
the hospital, I brought you some gum- 
drops.” Karl Bruun handed over an- 
other paper bag. “They taste better if 
you grip them between your teeth and 
let them dissolve slowly. I must be 
running : good-bye ! ” 

Godwin glared into the bag. Another 
capsule message? He grimly popped 
the first into his mouth ... 

This time he had to go through 
nearly the entire bag, while Kaalund 
glowered at him and made Danish 
noises in his throat. At last he came 
upon the one containing the capsule. 



The message said, Mr. Godwin? Yon 
know who this is. If you do not like 
your situation we may jind it possible 
to cooperate , for there are those who 
would like to do, with that upon which 
the present stasis depends, that which 
you would like to do with yourself. If 
you agree, signify by saying, when 
you meet us, “The gumdrop « were su- 
perb.” 

Now what did that mean? They 
(the Bruuns, he supposed) evidently 
wanted to help him somehow, but he 
could not make any sense of that long 
and involved third sentence. He would 
play along with them anyway to see 
what happened. 

He finished the bag, crumpled it, and 
threw it into the waste basket just as 
the nurse announced another visitor. 
This was a tall blond young man, of 
pure Nordic type, with several scars 
crisscrossing his face who began, 
“Godwin? I’m Werner von Wittels- 
bach. My boss, Thor Thomsen, sent 
me to ask if you were comfortable.” 

“I’m doing about as good as you can 
in jail.” 

. “Mr. Thomsen will be glad to hear 
it. By the way, he thought you might 
like these.” 

And the young man thrust forward 
a third bag of white paper. As God- 
win took it, von Wittelsbach said: 
“He suggests you go through the gum- 
drops before you start on the big 
piece.” 

Godwin, looking into the bag, saw 
that it did indeed contain a number 
of gumdrops and, at the bottom, some- 
thing that looked like a small choc- 
olate-bar wrapped in aluminum foil. 

“Thanks,” he said with notable 
lack of enthusiasm. 

THE FACE of Werner von Wittels- 
bach, who was standing by God- 
win’s bed, now underwent a noticeable 
change. Up to now the young man had 
behaved with the correct and colorless 
affability of any well-brought-up man 
sent on such an errand. Now, however, 
there was a glitter of animosity in his 
eye and a hostile edge to his voice m 
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he said, “So you are the so-called Sax- 
on Pretender, eh?” 

“The — -? Oh, that. So they tell me, 
though I think it’s a lot of fertilizer. 
And you’re the — uh- — Jacobite Pre- 
tender, huh?” 

“I am the rightful King of Great 
Britain. We shall see, sir, whose claim 
prevails.” 

Thereupon von Wittelsbach 
brought his heels together with a 
click, bowed, and stalked out. Godwin 
had never seen anybody click heels 
outside of actors playing parts in 
movies about Old Vienna; he did not 
suppose that anybody actually did it 
in the twenty-second century. Yet 
there it was. 

“Henegott'-” said Kaalund. “Are 
dey trying vith gumdrops to poison 
you? You better not eat dem all; they 
make you sick.” 

Godwin glowered at his jailer and 
went grimly to work on the gumdrops, 
though by now the taste almost nau- 
se sd him. This time the one with the 
capsule was the third one he ate. The 
message ran, Claude Godwin! If you 
wish help in achieving your objective 
of escaping from Greenland, hide the 
chocolate bar in the parachon to- 
morrow morning and leave it there. 
That is all for the present. 

Godwin sighed. Everybody seemed 
anxious to help him to escape except 
Kaalund and Gram, the ones who real- 
ly mattered. And why should they 
want him to leave a chocolate bar in 
the time-viewing machine? Was Thor 
Thomsen trying to sneak a message to 
the Bruuns, too? Or was it a bomb to 
blow up the machine? That seemed un- 
likely; if Viggo Bruun were a man of 
any sense, he would have at least one 
complete set of plans of the parachon 
in a safe place. Pie might, even have 
filed applications for patents, in which 
case the machine’s principles of opera- 
tion would eventually become public 
knowledge. There was no such thing 
as a secret invention anymore; even if 
there were, .why should Thomsen wish 
to blow up such a marvelous machine? 

Anyway, Thomsen had been the 



only one to sign off at the end of his 
message so that Godwin would not 
have to eat all the other gumdrops to 
make sure they had no capsules in 
them. Accordingly Godwin removed 
the chocolate bar from the bag and 
tendered the rest of the gumdrops to 
Kaalund, saving, “Like some?” 

“Tank you.” 

“Keep the whole bag.” 

“Tanks; I told you you vould not 
feel good if you ate too many.” 

TTHE DETECTIVE went through 
A the rest of the gumdrops like a 
devouring flame. In a few minutes 
they were all gone. An orderly came in 
ana spoke. Kaalund said, “He vants 
to know vat you vish for lunch.” 
“Tell him thanks, but I don’t want 
any lunch.” 

“I told you! But dat is no reason 
vy I am starving.” He spoke at 
length in Danish to the orderly who 
went out and returned with a tray 
heaped with enough food for two or- 
dinary men. Kaalund fell to with his 
free hand while Godwin, bored and 
restless, stared gloomily out the 
window. 

“Sven,” Godwin asked, “if the cli- 
matic engineers had such success in 
melting the ice-cap off Greenland, why 
don’t they do the same with Antarc- 
tica? That’s a lot bigger than Green- 
land.” 

“Sure,” said Kaalund with his 
mouth full of Smoerrebrod, “but so 
much vater vould de level of the de 
oceans raise maybe ten, tvelve meters, 
and vat vould happen to all de sea- 
ports? De melting of the Groenland 
cap raised it about a meter and a half, 
and some cities like New Orleans 
raised a awful stink.” 

Kaalund finished and summoned 
the orderly to remove the tray. 

“You know, Claude,” he said, “I 
am not feeling so good neither. May- 
be I should not be eating on top of 
dose candies ...” 

The orderly removed the tray. 
Godwin, glancing at Kaalund, felt a 
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chock of alarm. The man’s ruddy 
round face had taken on a mottled 
hue, and sweat glistened on his fore- 
head, 

“I got a fordoemme belly-ache,” 
muttered the sufferer. “I must tele- 
phone for my relief to come qvick so 
I can .... Gw ! ” The big man grunted 
and doubled over. “Hey, Claude, push 
de button! Somebody is poisoning 
me!” 

With a bellow of pain the detective 
rolled out of his chair to the floor. 




rjpHEY TOOK the moaning Kaa- 

I fund away, and presently an- 
other detective came in and 
picked up the hand-grip on the other 
end of Godwin’s handcuff. This was a 
smaller man, black-haired and flat- 
faced, who introduced himself as 
N: R rd avik. 

“Is that an Eskimo name?” said 
Godwin. 

“Yes.” 

“Are you Sven’s regular relief on 
this job?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s gonna happen next?” 

“Do not know.” 

“Do they know what’s wrong with 
Sven yet?” 

“Do not know.” 

The man was not a sprightly con- 
versationalist. Presently, another de- 
tective and a couple of uniformed cops 
came in and poked around the room. 
They gathered up the remains of the 
gumdrops and retrieved the empty 
bags that bad contained the first two 
lots from the waste-basket. The detec- 
tive asked Godwin a lot of questions 
that brought out the stories of the 
three bags of gumdrops, though God- 
win refrained from telling about the 
message capsules. 

Godwin finally asked, “Was he poi- 
soned? How is he now?” 



“He vas. Ve think it vas meant for 
you, whom it vould have killed qvick, 
but he is so big it vili not hurt him 
much. He vill be back to vork in a 
couple days.” 

‘Who’s trying to poison me?” 

“That is vat ve are trying to find 
out. It might have been your last 
visitor, or any of the people who pre- 
pared and brought the lunch.” 

Godwin did not know of any mo- 
tive for Thomsen’s trying to murder 
him — though never having met the 
man he was in no position to judge. 
The name of Werner voir Wittelsbach 
had entered his mind at once. The 
man did have a motive, even though a 
screwy one. But while Godwin hesitat- 
ed to tell about this, the detective 
bustled out. 

The afternoon was dull. In answer 
to his loud protests the hospital per- 
sonnel finally dug a battered book in 
English out of their library: The 

Theory & Practice of Chicken Farm- 
ing, by John H. Pappakostas, N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 2097, 347 pp., $49.50. 

Claude Godwin groaned and cov- 
ered his eyes with his free hand. 

© 

Next morning he was awakened by 
a tug on his wrist and Kirdlavik’s 
voice: “Hey, Mr. Godvin, vake up ! 
The doctors is examinin'- you to see if 
you can go out!” 

Examination showed that the effect 
of the drug that had kept him uncon- 
scious during his transportation to 
Greenland had wholly worn off. Kird- 
lavik unlocked his handcuff long 
enough for him to dress. 

“Where am I going?” he asked. 

“To the palace; they got a room 
there for you.” 

“Yesterday, Gram - said I could 
visit the lab where Braun’s got his 
parachron. Why couldn’t I stop there 
on my way?” 

“I vill see.” Kirdlavik spoke Danish 
into the telephone, then said: “You 
may.” While the policeman had been 
telephoning, Godwin slipped the seem- 
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ing chocolate-bar into his pants pock- 
et. 

When Godwin had finished dress- 
ing and had eaten his breakfast, still 
a "'-"her detective arrived to take the 
place of Kirdlavik, who was yawn- 
ing from his all-night vigil. Otto Mai- 
ling, a tall thin knobby man with fad- 
ed blue eyes and a handlebar mustache 
proved more communicative than the 
dourly silent Kirdlavik and started off 
with a lecture on the beauties of 
Greenland in general and the Juniane- 
haab region in particular: “. . .and you 
must take a ride out to the Oster-Bygt 
where is the ruins of the houses Eric 
the Red and his people made when 
they came here in 982 ...” 

/'"'ODWIN was not overly impressed 
by Julianehaab, where the bicy- 
cles outnumbered the automobiles, 
though it did have a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned air with its field-stone houses 
with small windows and steeply gabled 
roofs. The taxi purred up a winding 
street towards an academic-looking 
group of buildings. 

“The University of Greenland,” said 
Mailing. “The laboratory is this 
building separate from the rest. You 
understand, I suppose, that the para- 
chron is a secret yet; you must not 
talk about it to anybody except those 
like Doctor Bruun who know already.” 

“If it’s so important, wouldn’t the 
news leak out?” 

Mailing shrugged. “Plenty of ru- 
mors is floating about, but so long as 
nobody knows exactly, no harm is 
doing.” 

Mailing showed his identification 
to the uniformed cop at the front door 
of the laboratory building. Inside, 
they waited in a small front office, 
where Mailing exchanged chaff in 
Danish with a girl secretary. Presently 
two men entered: Karl Bruun and an 
older man with a white goatee intro- 
duced as Viggo Bruun. Both Bruuns 
had their sleeves rolled up and were 
dirty from tinkering; they wiped their 
hands on pieces of waste and shook 
hands. 



Godwin said, “The gumdrops were 
superb.” 

“Good,” said the elder Bruun. “You 
wish to see the parachron, do you 
not?” 

He led the way through featureless 
concrete halls to an automatic eleva- 
tor where another policeman stood 
guard. On the second floor of the build- 
ing he led them from the elevator to a. 
large room at whose door stood still 
another gendarme. 

“Why all the cops?” asked Godwin. 
“Even if this machine works — I mean, 
in spite of the fact that it works, I 
don’t see why the secrecy.” 

Bruun said, “It is Anker Gram’s do- 
ing; he has all sorts of profound 
political plans connected with the para- 
chron. Besides, he thinks some crimi- 
nal might destroy the machine lest it 
be used to view his crimes in the past. 
This machine should eliminate crime 
and clear up a lot of mysteries like the 
Aarestrup fraud.” 

The elder Bruun led them into a 
laboratory room littered with the usu- 
al clutter of wires, tubing, electric 
cables, glassware, stands, clamps, me- 
ters, old copies of technical magazines, 
and ash-trays made of discarded 
scientific apparatus. In the middle of 
the room, on a massive bench, stood 
the parachron, a thing somewhat like 
a television set without its cabinet, 
but much larger. Besides the viewing 
screen facing the door, the machine 
bore on top a gadget with a parabolic 
reflector, something like a small ra- 
dar antenna. 

Viggo Bruun continued, “We think 
that is all foolishness. This is science; 
we should ' take it around the world 
to solve the great historical problems, 
and not waste time in political maneu- 
vers and tracking down petty pick- 
pockets.” 

“If you had to track them down,” 
said Otto Mailing, “you would not 
take such a yolly attitude about them.” 

“Perhaps not, my friend,” said 
Bruun. “But if this works that way 
a lot of you fellows will be out of jobs, 
because a crew with a parachron can 
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visit the scene of every crime and get 
all the evidence to convict right there.” 
“If the lawyers don’t have the ma- 
chine outlawed, because it makes it too 
hard for their clients to make an hon- 
est living by robbery,” said Mailing. 



lORUUN turned back to Godwin. 
■®-' “Some day, maybe, we can take 
the parachron down between Lati- 
tudes Thirty and Forty North and 
really find out something about 
history; meanwhile Anker Gram says 
no, and he is the boss.” 



“You mean,” said Godwin, “you 
gotta lug the machine around to the 
places where the things actually hap- 
pened? You can’t just sit here in 
Greenland and twiddle knobs and see 
the Battle of Waterloo?” 

“That is right; you cannot. Actually, 
the magneto-gravitic matrix processes 
about three degrees to the West per 
century, so the impressions of the 
Battle of Waterloo would be— -let me 
see — ” (he glanced at a wall map) 
“ — about where the southwest tip of 
England is now.” Bruun sighed, a 
far-away look in his eyes. “If I can 
only live long enough to get it down 
to the latitude of Alexandria and 
photograph the lost books in the 
Library. . .” 



“How ja get the pix Gram says 
prove I’m descended from that King 
Harold?” 

“We flew the parachron in one of 
the whaling helicopters down to the 
middle of the Atlantic, between fifty 
and fifty-five North, and fifty and 
fifty-five West. The whole life-history 
of King Harold and his immediate 
descendants is there. It is quite a job, 
because if you start shooting on a 
stormy day the wind makes the heli- 
copter — how would you say — wobble 
about, so the pictures wobble too.” 

“Look, Dr. Bruun. I’m no scientist, 
just a dumb actor, but I know a little 
about probability, and it sure doesn’t 
stack up that I should be the guy to 
get — uh — involved with the Princess 
Karen, and at the same time to be 



the eldest whatsit descendant of this 
old king. That’s too much like drawing 
two pat royal flushes in a row.” 

Bruun smiled faintly. “You cannot 
argue with facts, my friend. Would 
you like to see the parachron in 
operation?” 

“You bet!” 

Bruun turned to the machine. “Karl, 
put the quintode tube back in. You 
see, Mr. Godwin, you can’t see much 
right here, except the neighborhood of 
Bergen about the year 420 A.D., or the 
Oslo region about 320. And they are 
not very impressive.” 

Karl Bruun replaced the tube that 
bad been taken out of the machine, 
the windows became opaque and the 
room dark except for the faint glow of 
vacuum-tubes inside the jungle of rods 
and wires and condensers. Viggo 
Bruun twirled knobs until a ghostly 
light appeared on the viewing screen ; 
then a blizzard of flickers and flashes 
like a television set out of tune. 

The image cleared. Godwin found 
himself looking at a rugged landscape 
with a body of water in the distance. 

“Bergen Fjord,” said the elder 
Bruun. 

As the scientist turned more knobs, 
the antenna on top revolved, and the 
image on the screen swept around in 
a panorama. The image was black-and 
white, surprising to Godwin who had 
been brought up on color in photogra- 
phy, cinematography, and television. 

Bruun said: “We are about the 
tenth of June, 421 A.D. As I remem- 
ber, there is a man who goes close by 
here...” The image jerked as he 
made an adjustment. “There he is I 
Take a good look.” 

A MAN WAS walking across the 
* *■ view. Though Godwin could not 
judge his size well without familiar 
objects to compare him with, he got 
the impression of a short man. He. was 
dark and shaggy, clad in rough wool- 
ens: a kind of kilt wrapped around 
him under the armpits and reaching 
to his knees and a shawl over his 
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shoulders. He bore a bag on his back 
and gripped a staff in his free hand. 
As Godwin watched, the man passed 
out of sight. 

“Very few people in Norway and 
Sweden at that time,” said Bruun. 
“You have to hunt hard to find one. 
Mostly they were a miserable lot of 
Lapp-like folk living along the shores 
and digging clams. The big migration 
of Nordics from Jutland had not yet 
started.” 

“How far back can you go? To the 
age of the dinosaurs?” 

“Oh, my, no I In the theory you can 
go back twelve thousand years, the 
time required for the matrix to precess 
clear around the earth. In practice the 
image gets fuzzy when you try to go 
back more than five thousand. There 
is one nice view a little older than 
that...” 

. - The scene shifted, and Godwin was 
looking at a huge herd of bison drift- 
ing through snow-covered woodland. 

“That is near modem Upsala,” said 
Bruun. “If we go on back and east- 
ward all we see is Russian and Siber- 
ian forest — hundreds of years and 
thousands of miles of it.” 

Godwin asked, “How about those 
movies of my ancestors? Got any 
here?” 

“Yes.” 

Viggo Bruun spoke in Danish to his 
son. The parachron was switched off. 
There were clicks and whirrings in the 
dark, and a motion-picture image 
sprang into life on one concrete wall. 

“This,” said Viggo Bruun, “is the 
first reel of the Harold of Wessex 
series. That is King Harold marrying 
Aldyth. It wobbles a little because of 
the wind the day we photographed 
it.” 

The scene — black-and-white like 

the direct view, and badly lighted — 
showed a man and woman in early- 
medieval costume standing before a 
man in ecclesiastical garb. The first 
man was a tall, broad-shouldered 
clean-shaven fellow with a crown on 
his square-cut blond hair. 



“Those are Earls Edwin and Mor- 
car, who made all the trouble,” said 
Bruun. “The little fellow at the right 
of the scene ...” 

“Say,” said Godwin, “that Harold 
guy looked all right; he’d have made 
a good actor.” 

“Quite a heroic character, but you 
ought to see the other Harold he 
fought against, King Hr - Id Sigurd- 
son of Norway. There was a legendary 
character in real lifel Now the wed- 
ding is over and they are going in to 
the wedding-feast ...” 

As the film ground on, Godwin re- 
marked: “It just occurs to me this’ll 
put the costume-movie out of business. 
You could dub in the sound. Who’ll 
pay to see an actor playing Lincoln 
when he can see Lincoln himself? . . . 
Say, this damn thing doesn’t give a 
guy any privacy at all!” 

“That is right. With the parachron 
you can really find out who is descend- 
ed from whom.” After a further pause 
Bruun said, “Here are a few se- 
quences of the Battle of Hastings, to 
give continuity.” 

Looking at the confused and dust- 
obscured scene, Godwin said, “We 
could put on a better battle in Holly- 
wood. Look at those extras just stand- 
ing around! Half of ’em aren’t earn- 
ing their pay.” 

“Let me remind you that this is the 
real thing, my friend.” 

“Well, then your King Harold 
needed a good director. Maybe the 
costume-movie has a future after all, 
if this is what the real thing looks 
like. But I’ll say one thing: the cen- 
sors wouldn’t let us show guys’ guts 
and gore spilled all over the place tha 
way this does. Oh-oh, there’s youi 
King Harold all haggled up!” 

“He is dead. Now,” said Bruun, “we 
come to the birth of Harold Harold- 
son ...” 

It occurred to Godwin that now 
was the time to secrete the chocolate- 
bar in the parachron. But he could 
not do it, even if he could get away 
with it. Though he was not a scientist, 
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the thought of destroying a valuable 
scientific discovery, the life-work of 
this nice old bird Braun, was repug- 
nant to him. He would even rather 
marry Karen. 

The reel came to its end. Braun 
threw the switch that let daylight into 
the room again, saying, “We have all 
the rest, showing the birth of Harold 
Haroldson’s eldest son Stigand Har- 
oldson, and his eldest son Godwin 
Stigandson, and so on. We can estab- 
lish that the senior branch is the God- 
win family of York and follow them 
down to the nineteenth century when 
birth-records became general and gen- 
ealogists preserved the pedigree of 
your family. Shall we have lunch 
now?” 



ODWIN was suxprised at the 
speed with which time had flown. 
After lunch the Brauns excused them- 



selves and Godwin asked Mailing, 
“What do we do now?” 

“Whatever you like, so long as I 
get you to the palace by seventeen 
hundred. You must be there in time 
for the bethrothal banquet tonight.” 
“The what?” 

“Has nobody told you? The king is 
giving a party, your engashment to 
Princess Karen to announce; all the 
bigwigs will be there.” 

“Well, how about visiting that 
oyster-bug or whatever you called it?” 
“The Oster-Bygt? Sure, we got time 
enough.” Mailing gave directions to 
the taxi-driver, who drove them out of 
Julianehaab along a narrow winding 
road. 

Godwin wished people would leave 
him alone long enough to think. De- 
spite the assurances of the Brauns, 
he was still not convinced that the 
British throne was kosher; those mov- 
ies could have been faked. 



Then he realized that he still carried 
the so-called chocolate-bar in his pants 
pocket. If the thing were a time-bomb, 
it might go off any minute and splat- 
ter him and Mailing all over south- 
ern Greenland. 



“What makes you go pale?” said 



Mailing solicitously. “Are you not 
feeling good?” 

“I — I’m all right, thanks,” said 
Godwin, tensing his jaws to keep his 
teeth from chattering. 

He would have to get rid of the 
thing, but in an inconspicuous manner, 
and in such wise that when and if it 
did go off it would not kill anybody. 
It wouldn’t do to throw it out of the 
cab . . . 

They reached the Oster-Bygt and 
got out to look at a singularly unim- 
pressive group of ruins: a little clump 
of what one had been houses of raw 
fieldstone, unmortared, of which now 
only a few stretches of thick wall re- 
mained. Wire fences surrounded them 
and a policeman paced back and forth. 

“The settlement of the great Eric 
Thorvaldson,” said Mailing reverently. 
“We keep the cop there to stop Amer- 
ican tourists from carrying the houses 
away as souvenirs, stone by one.” 

“Let’s waik down to the shore,” said 
0^ 1 win. 

TPHEY CLIMBED over the rocks, 
hampered by being handcuffed 
together. When they came near the 
sluggish sea Godwin threw the choc- 
olate-bar as far as he could. 

At Mailing’s questioning look he 
said: “That was a piece of candy in 
that bag von Wittelsbach left with me; 
I figured it might have been poisoned 
too.” 

“You should not have thrown it 
away! We needed it to examine 1 ” 

“Too late now; let’s go back.” 

As the taxi purred off on the road 
back towards Julianehaab, a terrific 
roar split the air behind them. The 
shock made the little automobile 
quiver, and the air was filled with the 
cries of startled gulls. Craning his 
neck, Godwin saw a tall geyser of 
water settling back into the sea a few 
meters off-shore. 

Mailing ordered the taxi-driver to 
turn around again and return to the 
parking-lot at the Oster-Bygt. He 
hurried down to the shore, where the 
uniformed policeman was already 
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standing, looking out to the sea. There 
was notiiing to be seen. At last Mailing 
returned to the cab, saying, “Maybe, 
Mr. Godwin, it is just as well you 
threw that thing away when you did!” 
“Why don’t you pinch Werner von 
Wittelsbach before he poisons or 
blows up somebody else?” 

Mailing looked unhappy. “I should 
like to. But it is not easy without very 
goc ' proof, and we do not know that 
the candy-bar was what exploded. 
That young man is a — how do you 
say — protege of Thor Thomsen, who 
works closely with Herre Gram. . . So 
you see . . . ” The detectives spread his 
hands helplessly. 




A T THE GATES of the palace 
stood a pair of troopers of 
Greenland’s microscopic armed 
force, wearing parade uniforms, 
topped by conical, cossack-style lamb- 
skin hats. When Mailing identified 
himself and his fellow-passenger they 
snapped to present-arms with a click 
and a clank that made Godwin wince. 

“You will get used to it,” said Mai- 
ling. 

The taxi drove around a winding 
driveway between scrubbv dwarf trees 
and stopped in front of a big field- 
stone house similar (except in size) to 
the other residences of Julianehaab. 

“The palace,” said Mailing, getting 
Out and paying the taxi-driver. “Oh, 
here comes the king!” 

Godwin looked around at the crunch 
of tires on gravel. Three men were ap- 
proaching on bicycles. The one in 
front, in civilian tweeds, was a man 
about Godwin’s stature with a fringe 
of graying red hair around his nude 
scalp. He looked stocky and power- 
ful, and the resemblance to his daugh- 
ter was obvious. Behind him pedalled 
two more soldiers in black kalpaks, 



each with a drawn saber held against 
his right shoulder. 

Mailing came to attention and took 
off his hat, saying; “ God Dag, Eer- 
lighed!” 

The leading cyclist braked to a stop 
and got off, saying; “God Dag, Mai- 
ling,” and then to Godwin, “So this is 
my future son-in-law, eh?” He wrung 
Godwin’s hand in a bone-crushing 
grip. “Come inside.” 

King Edvard III led the way to the 
front door and bellowed, “Ingeborg!” 

When a woman appeared, the king 
exchanged words with her in Danish, 
then said to Godwin, “Your room is 
not quite ready yet. Come into my 
sitting-room.” 

Then he conversed briefly with 
Mailing, who finally unfastened the 
hand-grip of Godwin’s fetter from his 
hand and remained outside while the 
king led Godwin into a room and 
closed the door. 

“He was afraid to leave you alone 
with me,” said King Edvard. “As if / 
needed protection from you ! Ha!” 

“What ja mean, your Majesty?” 

The king stuck out his jaw and 
thrust his face close to Godwin’s, 
his blue eyes narrowed to slits. “I 
mean if it weren’t for Gram’s for- 
doemme banquet tonight, I’d tie you 
into knots and stamp the remains into 
the floor, young swine ! ” 

The king reached out and tweaked 
Godwin’s nose between his powerful 
fingers. 

“Ouch!” said Godwin. 

“That’s just a taste. Lucky for you, 
I can’t afford to have you turn up 
at the banquet with a pair of black eyes 
and a few broken teeth.” 

Godwin’s temper rose in its turn. 
“Look here, pop, I don’t care who you 
are; you can’t push me around! If 
you wanna fight, I know something 
about that too. An actor has to 
learn — ” 

“Actor! To make it worse, he had 
to be an actor!” 

“What’s the matter with being an 
actor? I didn’t ask you to kidnap me 
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up to the end of nowhere and marry 
me to your daughter!” 

“And who asked you to seduce my 
poor innocent darling and drag the 
honor of the royal house in the mud?” 
“I never did!” 

“But those photographs — ” 

“That was just a joke — ” 

“Yust a yoke!” roared the king, his 
speech more Danish under stress. “I’ll 
show you vat is a yoke — ” 

“I can prove it! Damn it, let me 
talk for a change! You can take your 
r arachron to California and set it up 
on the beach, and see exactly what 
happened! And if I didn’t leave her as 
r— re as I found her, I’ll not only 
marry the dame; I’ll eat your second- 
best crown, jewels and all.” 

“So?” .said the king. “That’s an ill 
wind of another color. If we could 
take the parachron to California... 
But Gram would never consent.” 
“Why not?” 

“It suits, his purposes to marry you 
to Karen, and this gives a fine emise. 
He can always say that since the ru- 
mors about those photographs have 
got out among the people, nobody 
would believe our denials even if the 
machine proved otherwise.” The king 
lit a knobby pipe and blew great 
clouds of smoke. 

“Is Gram a kind of dictator in 
Greenland?” 



IHDVARD lowered his voice to a 
conspiratorial level. “For prac- 
tical purposes, yes. He is In a strong 
political position and controls the po- 
lice and the guards, so the rest of us 
must jump to his bidding. If I . could 
get away with it I’d — how do you say 
it— hop the coop too.” 

“You mean quit?” 

“Absolutely. This monarchism is a 
lot of nonsense; an archaistic revival 
based on a temorary emotional aberra- 
tion among the world’s peoples. Maybe 
after you’re safely — ah — hooked I can 
persuade Anker Gram to let me ab- 
dicate, and you and Karen can handle 
the headaches. I have no more use for 
Greenland now that my wife is dead. 



Maybe I’ll settle in your California, 
where it’s at least warm.” 

Godwin lit a cigarette ar.J said: “If 
you fly the coop you oughta take me 
along.” 

“Why? You caused this trouble, 
even if you only meant it as a joke.” 
“No reason. But — I don’t suppose 
you can bribe a king, can you?” 

“Not this king; I’ve made arrange- 
ments to be assured of an adequate 
income no matter where I live.” 

“How about a screen test?” 

“A screen — you mean you could get 
me in the movies? Yes?” A light of 
eagerness showed in the king’s eyes. 

“I don’t say I can get you a good 
part, but I can give you a start. I got 
some little influence.” 

“Now you are speaking. You prom- 
ise to get me into the movies, I’ll 
promise to try to help you escape. . . 
If you can prove what you said about 
you and Karen.” 

“I can’t do that until we’re in 
California.” 

“I understand; we have to trust 
each other a little. We shall have to 
try to make it in one foul swoop — you 
and me and the Bruuns and their ma- 
chine all together. Karen, too, if she 
wants to come. But don’t fool your- 
self;. getting away from Anker Gram 
won’t be so easy as falling off a 
tree.” 

There was a knock on the door, and 
Ingeborg announced that Mr. Godvin’s 
room was ready. In the hall Detective 
Mailing waited to take up his old 
duty. He looked relieved that nothing 
had happened either to the king or to 
his charge. 

TN THE suite turned over to the 
future prince- consort, Godwin 
found a valet, one Syv, waiting to 
serve him. Syv had laid out a gaudy 
costume of the sort that Godwin would 
have associated with historical movies; 
a garb similar to a diplomatic uniform, 
with a high-necked coat covered with 
gold lace in front. 

“Do I wear that?” he said. 
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“Yes, sir,” said Syv. 

By the time Godwin was regally 
clad, sounds without indicated that 
the festivities were imminent, though 
the sub-Arctic summer day still had 
several hours to go. Godwin said; 
“By Goldwyn, I could use a drink 
about now!” 

“I vill get vun, sir,” said Syv. “Vat 
vould you like?” 

“How about a double Martini? And 
get one for Otto too.” 

Mailing protested, but with little 
fire of conviction, and when Syv came 
back he let himself be persuaded to 
drink. Half an hour later Godwin was 
regaling his hearers with reminis- 
cences, “...so the director says: 
‘Are you a stunt man or aren’t you?’ 
and the stunt man, he says: 
‘If you wanna wrassle that there octo- 
pus, you get in that there tank and 
wrassle him. I got a family.’ So the 
director turns to me and says — what 
is it?” 

It was Ingeborg with a message that 
his Majesty and her Highness were 
awaiting Mr. Godwin to accompany 
them in to dinner. 

Feeling no pain, Claude Godwin, ac- 
companied by a slightly weaving Mai- 
ling, rose to leave. Godwin murmured; 
“Pull yourself together, Otto. They’d 
never believe you could control me if 
they saw you stagger.” 

The ill-matched pair made a reason- 
ably smooth progress to a reception- 
room where they found the king and 
the princess milling around with early 
arrivals. Godwin, remembering his cos- 
tume-pictures, half expected a liveried 
trumpeter at the door to bow a flour- 
ish and announce his name, but no 
such thing happened. The Greenland- 
ers, even if they kept a king, were 
somewhat stingy with their pomp. Mai- 
ling whispered; “Hold your left hand 
close to my right, Mr. Godvin, so the 
handcuff von’t show.” 

“Hell with that,” said Godwin. “If 
they’re such dopes as to throw an en- 
gagement party they gotta drag the 
room to with bracelets, damned if 
’ll help ’em out.” 



Godwin was introduced to various 

S eople, but as most of the talk was in 
lanish he could only give them glassy 
smiles of polite incomprehension. A 
servitor passed him with a tray of 
glasses containing a pale liquid that 
Godwin took for more Martinis. His 
first sip however showed that he had 
got hold of something stronger. 
“Aqvavit,” said Mailing. 

Karen was saying; “Father, how 
shall Mr. Godwin take me in to dinner 
with Mr. Mailing attached to him?” 
Godwin suggested: “The king could 
take Mailing in, and I could follow 
right behind with you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Edvard. “I shall 
take my daughter in, and since 
you’re joined to Mailing you can take 
him.” 

Karen said; “Has not this foolish- 
ness gone far enough? I am sure we 
could trust Mr. Godwin not to dive 
through the window if he were freed.” 
The king shrugged. “No doubt, 
but he won’t agree.” He nodded to- 
wards where Anker Gram was talking 
to the British Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary. “By the way, I don’t think you 
know Thor Thomsen, our leading in- 
dustrialist.” 

Godwin saw that Thor Thomsen was 
old and potbellied with a jowly bull- 
dog face. The Stuart Pretender glow- 
ered gloomily over the industrialist’s 
shoulder. 

“I have had that — ah — pleasure,” 
said Werner von Wittelsbach. 

As Godwin finished his drink it oc- 
curred to him that his unknown ill- 
wisher might have poisoned it, but he 
was too well lubricated by now to 
care. When dinner was announced he 
trailed docilely in behind the king 
and Karen, Mailing shambling be- 
side him. 

© 

AN HOUR later, Godwin had 
tucked away the last of the ban- 
quet and sniffed suspiciously at 
a glass of yellowish liquid set before 
him. 
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“Svedish punch,” explained. Mai- 
ling. “Used for breading.” 

“For what?” 

“Breading. You know, ven we say 
‘skeal’.” 

“Oh, toasting.” Godwin tried some 
and found it good though sweetish. 
Mailing had already drunk half of 
his. 

The chatter died as Gram finished 
his coffee and rose. He made a speech 
ending in “Skaal!” which Godwin took 
for a toast to the king. Godwin 
watched those around him and went 
through the same ritual motions. 
Gram’ made another speech with a 
“Skaal!” to Karen Hauch. When he 
did the same thing once more Godwin 
started to rise for the third time, but a 
jerk on his handcuff brought him down 
again. Mailing hissed. “Sit down, 
stupid! That vas to you!” 

“How should I know? He knows 
I don’t understand Danish.” 

“Den you better learn, but fast.” 
Gram, ignoring Godwin’s gaffe, 
went ahead to make another speech 
introducing somebody, who in his turn 
made a speech. Not being able to 
understand what was said gave Godwin 
an uncomfortable feeling of having 
been struck deaf, though he tried to 
laugh when the others did. 

Two hours, five speeches, and un- 
counted Swedish punches later the 
banquet broke up. Godwin awakened 
Mailing by jerking the handcuff, and 
together they wandered into the ball- 
room, where the king had started the 
record-player and was dancing with 
Thomsen’s wife, a middle-aged dame 
with a battleship jaw. Through the 
broad windows on the north side the 
long Greenland sunset blazed in pur- 
ple and gold. Godwin spotted Karen 
Hauch and dragged the now alarming- 
ly unsteady Mailing over to her, 
saying; “Miss Hauch, I hope some 
day when I’m not hitched to old Otto 
I can ask you for a dance.” 

“It is too bad,” she replied. “If Mr. 
Mailing could find a partner we could 
make a foursome of it . . .” 

“You mean like a square-dance, the 



kind I danced in Blood in the Ozarks? 
But it would take awful good shink 
— synchronization, and I don’t think 
the guy’s up to it. Matter of fact I’m 
not either.” 

' Then Karen went spinning away in 
the arms of Werner von Wittelsbach, 
who gleamed triumphantly over her 
shoulder at Godwin. Maybe, the latter 
thought, the German had cherished 
hopes of not only acceding to the 
British throne, but also of becoming 
Karen’s consort. 

“Mr. Godwin.” It was Sir Keith 
Lampson-Hart, the British minister. 

“Yesh?” 

“What’s this rumor about your 
putting in a bid for the British crown, 
on some silly dynastic pretext?” 

“Better ask Gram or the king,” said 
Godwin. “They cooked it up, not me.” 
He hiccupped. 

“I just thought I’d say,” said the 
diplomat, “that the British crown is 
conferred by the British people, you 
know. They make the rules of legit- 
imacy and any time they don’t like the 
result they can change them, you 
know.” 

“Thanks for the advice, Sir Keith.” 
Godwin turned to Mailing. “Otto, let’s 
get outa here! If I don’t get a breath 
of fresh air I’ll pass out in front of 
all the bigshots of Greenland!” 

He dragged the wordlessly goggling 
Mailing through a door. Not knowing 
the layout of the mansion and being 
the worse for wear, it took him some 
time to find an exit . . . 



TLTE FOUND himself, not quite 
knowing how he had come there, 
leaning against the fieldstone wall on 
the west side of the house. He was 
standing on moss-covered ground dot- 
ted with waist-high dwarf willows and 
birches. Beside him, Mailing had 
folded into a sitting position with his 
back to the house, his prominent 
blue eyes picking up highlights from 
the sun set. 



Godwin drew in long breaths of the 
cool air and felt his vision clear some- 
what, though a headache threatened 
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to take the place of his former anes- 
thesia. He did pot know how long he 
stood there gazing at the sunset. In 
more equatorial latitudes the phenom- 
enon would have ended long since, 
but in Greenland it lasted from twen- 
ty-one hundred, to midnight and was 
immediately followed by a sunrise of 
equal leisureliness. 

“Hey, you!” said a voice. 

Godwin turned. Werner von Wittels- 
bach stood before him. with a couple of 
elongated objects cradled in bis arms. 

“I have been , looking all over for 
you,” said the Stuart Pretender. “I 
thought you had run away; now, 
you degenerate American mongrel, we 
shall see who files a claim to the Brit- 
ish throne!” 

“Pardon me if I’m thick, old boy,” 
said Godwin, “but what the hell are 
you talking about?” 

“We will fight it out, pig-dog!” 

“How the hell can I fight with Mai- 
ling tied to me?” 

“We shall not fight in the barbarous 
American fashion, with fists, but in the 
cultured German manner. Take one!” 

“One what?” 

Von Wittlesbach thrust the large 
ends of the objects into Godwin’s face. 
Godwin saw that they were the hilts 
of a pair of swords. Hardly knowing 
what he did he took one and waggled 
it for balance, saying: “Are you kid- 
ding?” 

“On the contrary, I am most se- 
rious! Only a light-minded American 
would joke about the duties and 
honors of kingship-.” 

“Don’t be a sap. I don’t want the 
damned kingdom; I got a career and 
plenty of dough already. If you wanna 
be king, go ahead; I’m not stopping 
you.” 

“A coward, eh? Then I shall have 
the pleasure of beating your backside 
raw with the flat. Bend over.” Von 
Wittelsbach’s voice was thick with 
the effects of alcohol. 

“Look here,” said Godwin, “I said I 
wasn’t interested in fighting, but I 
won’t let you push me around. I sup- 
ose you think I don’t know how to 
andle these silly stickers, huh? You 



didn’t see me do Tybalt in Romeo and 
Juliet a coupla years ago, didja?” 

“Bend, over, swine!” yelled von Wit- 
telsbach, and. be took a wild swipe at 
Godwin. 

Godwin parried more by reflex 
than by intention and instantly found 
himself engaged. He discovered that 
he was holding, not a foil, epee, or 
other familiar hand-weapon, but a 
German Schaeger with a big basket 
hilt, a long straight narrow blade, and 
no point but a razor-sharp edge. The 
purpose of the implement was not 
to kill an antagonist, or even to pre- 
tend to do so, but to inflict cuts on 
his scalp and face which would later 
result in a prized set of scars, and 
also give him a chance to show his 
Aryan mettle by continuing the fight 
without flinching even when his head 
was a mass of gore. 

If he bad been less befuddled, God- 
win would perhaps have devised a way 
out of his predicament. After all the 
weapon was unfamiliar to him and 
the Stuart Pretender had an advantage 
of height and reach. Godwin could 
not run with the half-comatose Mailing 
chained to him, and he never thought 
of yelling for help. While he could 
fence well enough for cinematographic 
purposes, he had never expected to 
have to fight a real duel for blood — 
handicapped, moreover, by having a 
drunken detective chained to his wrist! 




TT 7 ERNER von Wittelsbach, 
%/%/ his left arm behind his back, 
* ’ advanced upon Claude God- 
win with wide-spread legs, swinging 
his Schlaeger at Godwin’s head as if 
he were cutting sugar-cane. Godwin, 
who had learned saber-fencing for the 
part of the noble Confederate officer 
in The Last Plantation, had no trouble 
in parrying, especially as von Wit- 
telsbach was almost as drunk as he. 
But crude as the methods of Schlaeger 
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fencing seemed, Godwin realized that 
his opponent would wear him down 
in time by superior strength of arm 
and wrist. 

Godwin threw back a few strokes 
' without effect and tried to use foot- 
work, but was hampered by Mailing. 
As he dragged at Mailing’s arm, the 
detective, aroused by the clang of 
blades, lurched to his feet. 

“Hey!” cried Mailing “Nej, i 
Gronland bliver . . . In Greenland is 
dat forbidden! Stop, at vunce!” 

Otto Mailing staggered forward, his 
hands groping the air, just as von Wit- 
telsbach aimed a terrific cut at God- 
win. Mailing thrust his head in the 
way so that the long blade came down 
upon his skull with a short dull sound. 
He fell to hands and knees, blood run- 
ning from a two-inch gash in his 
scalp, and collapsed on the moss. 

As he did so, Godwin decided that 
this medieval farce had gone far 
enough. He stepped forward and 
kicked von Wittelsbach in his most 
vulnerable parts. As the German 
doubled over, Godwin brought the 
pommel of his Schlaeger down on his 
head. Werner von Wittlesbach fell 
across the body of the detective. 

Godwin stuck the point of his saber 
into the ground so that the blade re- 
mained upright and bent to examine 
the recumbent forms. Both were alive 
if unconscious, and Mailing’s wound 
did not appear serious. Then Godwin 
examined the hand-grip of the hand- 
cuff which Mailing still held. 

Mailing’s right hand was secured 
to the grip by a shaped guard that 
passed over his knuckles. This guard 
was hinged at one end and latched at 
the other, and fitted the back of Mai- 
ling’s hand so closely that while it was 
in place there was no chance of his 
losing his grip accidentally. However, 
the latch that held the guard in the 
closed position was not locked, and a 
little manipulation enabled Godwin to 
open it and remove the grip from Mai- 
ling’s hand. 

He had got this far when a sup- 
pressed feminine cry made him whirl. 



There stood Karen Hauch and Karl 
Bruun. The latter exclaimed, “What 
is this? Are they dead?” 

“No.” Godwin explained. 

Karl Bruun said, “So you are free? 
Good! You wish to come with us, do 
you not?” 

“Where to?” 

“My father and I are making a 
break for freedom, together with Kar- 
en and the king. We heard the swords 
and came to see . . . ” 

“Say no more; lead on!” 

Karl Bruun led the way along the 
winding paths until he was almost 
out of sight of the palace. They ap- 
proached a large helicopter. When 
they reached the machine Godwin saw 
that half the capacious cabin was 
taken up by the parachron. He said, 
“Taking the gadget?” 

“Yes. My father has always 
wished — where is he?” 

Karl Bruun began hunting around, 
but no trace of the Elder Bruun did 
he find. 

, “Bevare!” he said. “I told him not 
to be wandering-' off — ” 

They stood uncertainly for a few 
minutes. Bruun said, “I do not dare go 
off to hunt, because then if he re- 
turned I should be missing. As I was 
saying, we hope to get the machine to 
a country where we shall be allowed to 
use it for scientifical purposes and not 
this absurd dynastic business ... I 
hope he gets back before the police 
discover Mailing and Wittelsbach, or 
learn that we took the parachron off 
the roof of the laboratory building.” 
“This the machine you herd whales 
in?” 

“Yes. We shall not be allowed to 
keep it, but if ft can get us to Canada 
that is all we ask. Ah, here he is!” 
Viggo Bruun appeared, snapped: 
“Jag jand ham ikke; nu skal vi gaa ,” 
and boosted Karen Hauch into the 
helicopter. 

• 

T TNCOUNTED hours later Claude 
^ Godwin yawned himself awake. 
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Despite the excitement of escape he 
had fallen asleep almost as soon as 
they had taken off. Now he looked 
around, stiff from sleeping sitting and 
overhung from strong drink. The sun 
was up, but that meant little in these 
latitudes. His watch told him that he 
had been asleep something over ten 
hours; in fact it was about time for 
breakfast. 

Karen was sitting by Viggo Bruun, 
who twiddled the dials of the radar 
set while Karl Bruun piloted. They 
were all talking Danish, but switched 
to English when they became aware 
that Godwin was awake. 

Viggo Bruun said: “That should be 
the Naskaupi River ahead. I hope, 
Karl, that your inspiration of cutting 
inland will not land us in prison for 
breaking the Canadian flying-regula- 
tions.” 

“If we had gone straight for Gan- 
der anybody who followed us could 
have picked us up,” said Karl Bruun. 

“Speaking of which, here is a pip! 
Somebody is behind us,” sard Viggo 
Bruun. 

In a matter of minutes Godwin, 
peering past the parachron through 
one of the rear windows, saw a speck 
against the piled clouds. The speck 
swiftly grew to an airplane which 
swelled and flashed by overhead with 
an explosive shriek and roar, and 
dwindled to a speck again as it banked 
for a long turn. 

“Thomsen’s machine!” cried Karl 
Bruun. 

“That would be Wittelsbach pilot- 
ing,” said the elder Bruun. “Here be 
comes again.” 

The airplane, having slowed to a 
mere 200 k. p. h., came back. Again 
it skimmed overhead, barely missing 
the helicopter. Godwin, forgetting his 
aching head, flinched as it passed. 

The Bruuns were excitedly talking 
Danish again. Karen Hauch said, “He 
wishes us to alight. See, he is putting 
down his wheels to break our rotors 
if we do not.” 

The helicopter sank towards the 
bleak Laborador landscape, where the 



coastal tundra began to give place to 
forest. As the country was mostly open 
at this point there was no trouble in 
finding a landing-place. They had 
hardly touched their wheels to the 
moss when the airplane (a sports- 
man’s version of a fast single- jet po- 
lice craft, without armament) alight- 
ed too, its flaps and slots extended, 
and taxied up beside the helicopter. 
The canopy flew open and von Wit- 
telsbach and Thomsen scrambled out. 
The former ran over to the helicopter, 
waving a pistol. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “Keep the 
bands up!” 

YWHEN THE four people in the 
helicopter had complied, Thom- 
sen waddled past them with a hatchet 
in his hand. He climbed into the heli- 
copter, whence presently came smash- 
ing sounds. 

“Hey!” cried Godwin. “He’s busting 
up the parachron ! ” 

Von Wittelsbach said nothing but 
swung his gun to cover Godwin, who 
glanced around, expecting to see signs 
of strong emotion on the faces of the 
Bruuns. Instead they took the destruc- 
tion- of their life’s work impassively. 

“What’s this all about?” said God- 
win. 

Viggo Biuun said: “It is all right; 
there are complete plans — ” 

“Were,” said von Wittelsbach. “We 
got them out of Gram’s private safe- 
deposit box and burned them. Now 
shut up.” 

A mosquito sank its probe into God- 
win’s cheek, but he did not dare slap 
it for fear von Wittelsbach might mis- 
take the move and shoot. The smash- 
ing sounds ceased and Thor Thom- 
sen climbed out of the helicopter, say- 
ing, “God. Skylte dem op.” 

The sentence sounded enough like 
“Good; shoot them up,” so that God- 
win guessed the meaning, a guess 
confirmed when von Wittelsbach 
raised the pistol and aimed at Viggo 
Broun. 

“Heyl” yelled Godwin. “Thomsen 1 
You can’t trust that creep; he tried 
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to poison me when you only wanted 
him to take a message — ” 

There was a metallic sound behind 
him, followed by the roar of a shot. 
Godwin, craning his neck, saw that 
the door of the luggage compartment 
of the helicopter, below the passen- 
ger compartment, was hanging open, 
and that on hands and knees in the 
cavity with a pistol in his hand 
crouched Edward III, King of Green- 
land. When Godwin turned back, von 
Wittelsbach lay supine with a huge 
hole in his chest through which frag- 
ments of bone and lung could be 
distinguished amidst the general gore. 
Thomsen was slowly raising his hands. 

“Well, well,” said the king. “So 
they were right when they said you 
had hired the man who killed that wit- 
ness in the case of the Aarestrup 
fraud I And fearing lest the Bruuns 
with their machine should track down 
the whole story, you chased us to de- 
stroy the parachron and all the wit- 
nesses. What a bloodthirsty litlte 
man!” 

[Turn To 



Though he did not know about the 
Aarestrup fraud, Godwin followed the 
general drift of the accusation. He 
said, “Say, your Majesty, isn’t it too 
bad you couldn’t have shot him before 
Thomsen busted the machine? Now 
it’s gone for good...” 

“Not quite,” said Viggo Bruun. 
“I feared some such attempt, so I 
made a duplicate set of plans, ad- 
dressed them to the British Govern- 
ment, and had Karl drop them on the 
deck of a British ship on one of his 
whale-herding flights.” 

“Oh,” said King Edvard. “Then all 
is not lost. When I got to the helicop- 
ter I found nobody — Dr. Bruun must 
have gone off to search for me — so I 
hid in that compartment lest the po- 
lice find me.” 

“It is better than that,” said Viggo 
Bruun. “Sir Keith passed on a con- 
fidential message to me that the Brit- 
ish had built a machine and tried it 
out. The first thing they discovered 
was that Harold Haroldson had no 
legitimate heirs, though plenty of the 
Page 126} 
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Here is an absorbing speculation, ©n the border- 
line between fact and fiction. It isn’t “true”, 
because the evidence remains insufficient; on the 
other hand, we cannot be sure that it is “false”, 
either, as yet. . . 




W HAT DO people want when 
they read science-fiction? I 
write this as science-fiction, 
but what if it is the truth? We might 
not want to hear about the truth. 

I’ll tell you a story then. 

But first, a question. Have you ever 
had a prediction dream? I’ve had one. 
It was nothing, just a filthy bit of 
gossip about a Hollywood star. Even 
in the dream I was sorry for that star 
that he was exposed to such talk. 

And the next day I was told the 
gossip by a masseuse in a bus. 

I’m a rational person, perhaps ex- 
ceptionally rational. I know my own 
mind, and its interests and escapes, 
and when I woke up from that dream 
I knew it was nothing of mine. Just 
to be sure, I checked, sitting there on 
the edge of my bed for a brief interval 
of concentrated self-scepticism, blit I 
could find no history of delving into 
movie magazines, no hidden lewd in- 
terest in the love-lives of movie stars, 
only a genuine concern to leave the 
poor bedeviled creatures alone to a 
bit of privacy, at least from this par- 
ticle of their audience. I made a note 



that this was something unexplained, 
to be investigated again. 

And the next day, as I have said, I 
fell into a conversation with this 
hearty, well-painted woman on a long 
bus ride to New York, and she told 
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me anecdotes about having recently- 
worked as a masseuse in Hollywood. 
I changed the subject uneasily, intro- 
ducing the fact that I was a writer to 
create a diversion. The response was 
the usual one. Everyone seems to be 
a writer at heart. She immediately 
pulled a sheaf of poems out of her 
purse and set me to reading them. 
They were honest and sensitive, but 
marred by a scattering of second hand 
purple cliches, so obviously out of con- 
text that they could easily have been 
removed. I tried to point them out, 
but she was so distraught with mater- 
nal anxiety over her creations that I 
could only compliment and reassure 
her, and let well enough alone, for it 
was surprising enough that such 
healthy brutality as hers could have 
produced the degree of sensitivity the 
poems contained. 

We were approaching the terminal, 
but she went back to her inside gossip 
from her recent work in Hollywood, 
and now I saw the nasty item coming 
with a sinking of the heart, and tried 
to fend it off and interrupt again; she 
told me, anyhow, with a certain stub- 
bornness and. urgency in the set of her 
broad jaw. 

I suppose she had to tell me. It was 
written, as the Mohammedans say, 
for otherwise I would have had noth- 
ing to have dreamed about already, 
and would have been in one of those 
insane time-paradoxes in which the 
effect destroys its cause that our 
science-fiction writers so delight in 
writing. 

® 

'■jpHAT PART was truth, and nothing 
A to disturb you, for most of you 
have had prediction dreams, even if 
just about the death of Aunt Ella. 
They are a part of living, and seem 
nothing to be disturbed about; for 
anything which so persistently con- 
nects itself with Aunt Ella must be as 
harmless and futile as she. Even spirit- 



ualism, with its chilling implications 
of haunts and powers beyond life, long 
ago succumbed to the dusty sweet 
boredom of Grandma’s parlor; for 
when the knocks are deciphered or the 
slate written on by the unseen is 
opened, it turns out to be Uncle Ben, 
who was a great bore in life, is now 
being a great bore in death, telling us 
he is “soo happy, soo happy” and he 
sounds futile and childish and soul- 
stunted, just as before. 

So, reading Doctor Rhine’s careful 
experiments in which he establishes the 
reality and universality of telepathy, 
you probably picture him, as I do — • 
high-collared, bachelorish, and very 
bachelorish, and very like Aunt Ella. 

And I read John Dunne’s Experi- 
ment With Time in which he estab- 
lishes that almost a third or more of 
our dreaming is random scrambled 
prediction, which we don’t notice — be- 
cause our futures are on the whole too 
uninteresting, and too much like our 
past for the difference to attract any 
attention on waking. To me, even his 
clear careful approach seems naive and 
childishly direct, although I couldn’t 
say why; there is no question for me 
of the validity of his conclusions. 

Before the delayed approach of 
careful science the subject of psi, telep- 
athy, clairvoyance, ghosts, astral 
forms, precognition, and other such 
inexplicables seemed to attract only 
the childish and demented among us. 
Or perhaps it cast a blight of' child- 
ishness upon those who approached it, 
for even the best investigators seemed 
to have found only their own hidden 
psychosis and a well of credulity. The 
subject traditionally has been so in- 
fected with nonsense that the very ex- 
istance of psi powers came to seem an 
incompetent hoax. 

Perhaps — Well, have you ever read 
Kafka’s Investigations of a Dog? 

We come to my story. 

I couldn’t find any of the books I 
had come for in the public library at 
Red Bank, and after searching for 
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something of general interest I finally 
drew out a booh on calculus; some- 
thing called The Thinking Body which 
I thought might cover the same ground 
in endocrinology as Cannon’s Wisdom 
of the Body — which I had wanted; 
and a book on telepathy as my 
third . . . 

Settled into an easy chair at home, I 
put aside the calculus with pious re- 
solve to study it later, discovered The 
Thinking Body was a book on posture, 
and turned to the book on telepathy*. 
I opened at the back chapters and 
read a few paragraphs of his conclu- 
sions to see if he were a crackpot. The 
conclusions were fantastic, but the 
writer, Whately Carington, handled 
words with the sensitive logic of a 
post-semantic; the contradiction was 
disturbing. I read further. Some re- 
ligious fanatic had scrawled exhorta- 
tions to prayer all over the margins, 
and repeatedly underlined random 
words, hut it did not disturb the calm 
of the strange and appealing conclus- 
ions. 

I began at the beginning of the book 
and checked his experiments. They 
seemed valid; his conclusions seemed 
conservative. 

Experimentally he had found that 
when two or more people concentrate 
on one idea, the transfer of a second 
idea from one to the others is made 
easier— as if, by thinking of the first 
and second idea together, the first per- 
son had associated them not only in 
his own subconcious, but in the other 
people’s subconcious also — as if 
thought transference were via associa- 
tive linkages through a shared subcon- 
cious. The same amount of contact as 
is in two schizoid “minds” sharing the 
same brain on a psychiatrist’s couch, 
minds held apart from unity of thought 
by two strongly divergent personality 
patterns. This opens a possibility that 
our ego-selves are schizoid subgroup- 
ings in a larger mind, held apart by 

♦Whately Carington, THOUGHT TRANS- 
FERENCE, Creative Age Frees, 1946 



the alienation of divergent body-pat- 
terns and environment. 



A FTER HAVING mentioned this, 
Carington abandoned it, acting 
on the pragmatic principle of using the 
minimum number of ideas possible in 
a hypothesis. 

He returned to the statement that 
ideas form associative linkages. Since 
the effect is indifferent to distance, he 
concluded it is an effect not traceable 
in brain-structure, which operates in a 
three-dimensional world where all af- 
fects are most definitely a function 
of distance. The “ideas” then are not 
the physical dendrite linkages we mean 
when we normally say the word, al- 
though they seem the same. 



Assuming that they are tenacious 
somethings in something, groupabie 
by personality-patterns and thought- 
activity — : but definitely not dependent 
on the physical brain as a trace — he 
extended logic into regions of good 
cheer by .postulating that, on the death 
of the brain, this other imagination- 
thought-memory system (so like our- 
selves with our eyes closed) will go on, 
in vivid contact with the equivalent 
thinking-systems of anyone, living or 
dead, whose thoughts happen to run 
in the same channels as one’s own on 
any subject, with the ideas held in 
common being the bridge-points of 
contact. This would be a friendly as- 
sociation by congeniality, perhaps 
forming a mesh of new linkages from 
mind to congenial mind, which would 
end with absorption into a slow-grow- 
ing federated mind; and this possible 
inclusive mind, though including very 
human traits from all the assorted 
humanity who have lived and died, 
could very well be called a co-evolving 
“God.” 



This was a pleasing theory to me, 
for if I ever had to chose among 
religions I would unhesitatingly have 
chosen the Brahmist-Transcendenta- 
list-Mystic group as representing the 
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theory least insulting to reason, and 
most conducive to peace of mind. 

But again the book seemed a simple- 
hearted performance, and incomplete. 
There was none of what Emerson 
called the “tragic sense,” or a feeling 
of contact with a wider, more fright- 
ening reality than the comfort of a 
fireside at home. Englishmen write 
like that; one can always feel the 
tweed of their sleeves brushing the 
paper, the human warmth of the 
hand holding the pen, and know that 
supper will be ready in a few minutes. 
It te very real, but they live in a gar- 
den where the cat is not allowed to 
eat the birds, the view of the hills is 
walled off by a hedge, and all nature 
is orderly and reliable. 

Should I say, then, that Whately 
Carington’s approach was logical, but 
it did not go far enough to please me? 
It seemed to imply that there was 
nothing very startling beyond the safe 
garden-limits of its' thought; and in 
following the trail further, all hypo- 
theses would be equally orderly and 
domesticated. 

What is important here is that, hav- 
ing constructed his comfortable club- 
room paradise of congenial conversa- 
tion, he closed his book and left his 
tools lying in my mind. A challenge 
to seek the danger and reality I felt 
he had overlooked. 

The semantic tool is a violin to play 
the sheet-music of life. You may pick 
up any melodic thread from the tre- 
mendously-orchestrated score and fol- 
low it, aware always that what you 
play is not the full truth, that a violin 
is not an orchestra. The magnificent 
pattern Of the symphony is something 
the imagination cannot contain, but 
you dimly feel how much is not being 
played, for our bodies exist in that 
total symphony and are battered by it 
on the level of non-thought. It cannot 
reach our minds. 

© 

■jOEFORE this time I had recognized 
that there was danger in psi, and 



ignored its challenge, prudently leav- 
ing the question to be settled by 
others, yet inserting the thought of it 
as a silent question, an alertness far 
down in the body on the silent levels 
to screen all incoming data for para- 
normal traces. 

The question was linked to con- 
sciousness again by the reading of the 
book and the challenge of its incom- 
pletion- — linked too close to the place 
where the violin had been laid aside. 
How far should an analogy be fol- 
lowed? This was more than violins, 
and less, too, for anyone who knows 
what music can be. There was a 
counterpoint of logic from the pattern 
of the book, and a gathering feeling 
that the screening question had recog- 
nized enough paranormal traces to 
know the special taste and flavor of 
psi. Enough for control? 

I was writing a letter and said 
things I know now were a last attempt 
to restrain myself from what I was 
about to do. I marshalled all the old 
good arguments about its danger — 
ideas I had used in a story years ago, 
presenting them as if they were new. 

® 

The fact that it is now operating 
far down in the subconscious, on a com- 
pletely uncontrolled, non-volitional level, 
shows first that it is so damned easy 
that we can do it by accident — without 
the faintest idea how, or why — and 
without the slightest effort. It shows, 
secondly, that there is some very good 
reason why it is down there where we 
can’t use it. Anyone who has fooled 
with auto-suggestion knows well that 
one of the easiest tricks in the book is 
the bringing of a low-level activity to 
consciousness. 

The most probable reason why it is 
not done is because we don’t want to. 

In other words, there is some good rea- 
son why; we learned the reason so fast 
and hard after birth that it is buried 
in our past, and, continuous effort to 
prevent psi is too deeply-learned to 
reach consciousness — any more than we 
are aware that our habitual skilled 
effort to balance properly as we walk 
is sustained and driven by a memory 
of the early pains of falling. 

Unconsciously, then, we avoid telep- 
athy as much as possible. However, it 
cannot be totally avoided; apparently a 
steady trickle seeps in on the lower un- 
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conscious-levels. This trickle is what 
shows in the positive results of e.s.p. 
experiments. In the people who score 
consistently wrong is psi guessing tests, 
those who reliably score above chance 
in misses — it is obvious that their 
minds are able to discriminate between 
a guess that is sheer randomness, un-' 
influenced by knowledge, and the 
trickle of psi data; subconsciously they 
react against even this harmless psi 
data of card-symbols with such fear 
and aversion that it is deliberately re- 
versed and falsified before it is allowed 
to pass. 

Why? 

I come to my preliminary conclusion : 

It is dangerous.. 

There is probably little point in do- 
ing research on the subject. Psi is one 
of our natural faculties, so easy that 
it is impossible to suppress. When tele- 
pathy will be good for us, we will have 
it; we will have it without effort, full 
scale, including its effortless reach to 
the ends of the universe and its depth 
both ways in time. 

Frankly I think that at this stage in 
our growth it would burn our brains 
out; I wouldn’t want to fool with it. 
m.yself. 

If NEVER mailed that letter. I went 

on to more chatty subjects, then 
stopped and read back thoughtfully. 
It wasn’t true; I was kidding myself. 
Curiosity is indifferent to caution, 
and the subsurface thinking which had 
gone on while I wrote had focused to 
one obvious experiment. I knew what 
I was going to do, and why. 

The important point was that the 
psi powers might be held down by a 
pain-conditioned block. But any sort 
of conditioning can be voluntarily sus- 
pended by relaxing its associated 
muscle-set; and pain itself can be sus- 
pended in the same way. 

(This trick is so well known it is 
even mentioned in the book on posture. 
The only reason it isn’t practiced 
widely, I suppose, is that parents seem 
to delight in raising their children un- 
der the alternating “yes and no” con- 
ditioning — which is used in laborator- 
ies to make neurotics of experimental 
white mice — so that most of the popu- 
lation grows up half-wacked and too 
busy mind-muttering to learn their 
own internal keyboards. As soon as 
the culture straightens out some of its 
kinks, I expect they’ll teach autoan- 



esthesia in 2 Hygiene, along with how 
to brush your teeth.) 

Psi was probably held down by a 
pain-conditioned block. A conditioned 
block could be suspended. 

It stopped being a casual thought. I 
got up from the desk where I was 
writing the letter, 2 nd considered. I 
could feel subconscious alertness on 
the subject; the screening question 
had alerted and integrated that class 
of sensation, so that it would, be acces- 
sible to control. And it would be ap- 
proachable . . . 

So I— 

Maybe I shouldn’t go on. There is a 
good commercial-type story at my el- 
bowy, waiting to be finished; what 
comes next will be hard to explain . . 

Telepathy is untemporal. “Time” 
means no more to it than “space.” A 
subject receiving thoughts is just as 
likely to take down the ones to be sent 
tomorrow as the ones which were sent 
yesterday, or the ones, given at the 
moment of reception. The experiments 
which show this are logically and 
mathematically watertight. This is not 
a matter of calling yesterday’s miss a 
hit because it accidentally struck to- 
day’s subject. The subjects are highly 
unlikely to be struck at random, with 
a known and calculated unlikelihood ; 
they are not known or chosen in ad- 
vance. The evidence is that ideas are 
“received” before they are “sent”. 

You may check this- if you don’t 
believe it. The fact remains that te- 
lepathy, which all possess, is a cogni- 
zance, which wavers indiscriminately 
into the “past” and “future”, as if 
the present moment were difficult to 
locate among the others — as if the 
difference between past, present, and 
future does not exist at all. 

And dreams are untemporal. . . 

These two low-level, involuntary 
activities of our minds somehow 
wander aimlessly outside of the bound- 
aries of “time” — without effort. 

As if there are no boundaries . . . 

How much of what we know is self- 
imposed illusion? 
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Standing there I looked at my 
watch; and while looking, I turned 
.off all marginal thought, damping 
everything down to a relaxed blank- 
ness, a recording blankness, for I was 
going to remember this! I reached 
down into the psi-telepathy sector — 
and opened it up. 

A blare of impressions came, like 
turning on the radio. Then it was more 
like becoming the radio, and becoming 
all the stations tuned into the radio. 
A lumpy concept, 

® 

npHERE IS no time or space to the 
■®- psi section of the mind. Can you 
visualize that? It is not a blankness: it 
means that the “You” diffuses to 
include all “time and space”. It is all 
inside; it is you. Any moment, any 
place can be reached into, and touched. 
But the requirement of this diffusion 
is to think nothing, desire nothing; for 
thoughts are abstractive, and desire — 
being motive — must be local to a body. 
Omniscience held for a moment, and 
seemed natural; but some moments in 
time, some places in space seemed 
pretty rough. Suns for instance. A 
faint unease and an extra effort at 
non-reaction, as a guard against 
shocks, came; but the effort was a 
thought. Non-reaction, a thought. . . 

Ideas held in common the bridge- 
points of contact . . . 

I am seven years old, and lying on 
top of a bed in the beach cottage, fists 
propping chin, reading Ozma of Oz. 

The unpainted wood wall before me 
is permeable; I could reach through it. 
I know that with a warm glow of 
magic certainty. I could reach through 
it if I wanted to. It would be like 
mist, and like crossing one’s eyes in- 
side. I glance up at the rough wood, 
smiling, then suddenly lean on my 
book and cautiously reach out, closing 
my eyes with concentration. Out — ■ 
further — further — Nope, touched it! 
Didn’t manage that time. I glanced 
around guiltily, to make sure no one 



was there to see me, and go back to 
the story. 

Another try. Simultaneously, full of 
determination and reluctance, I sit up 
in bed at night, sixteen years old. It is 
winter; this is the steam-heated house 
in Flushing that we live in winters 
when I go to school. Snow is falling 
outside. 

“Give it just one try. No harm ex- 
perimenting,” — words muttered inside 
as placation to the sneering little god 
of society. Sit up now; eyes closed. 
Pretend this is the bed at the beach. 
Create the sound of the surf coming 
dimly over the sand hills, through the 
walls; create the feel of wooden walls 
around, shingles above. The light cord 
will be dangling just a little forward 
and above. Now, reach up, and out, 
and grasp it — 

Fear, then relief as my hand closes 
on air. A few more grabs, secure now 
and safe, knowing that it won’t be 
there. I can’t reach through “time and 
space,” or I won’t. I drop back into 
bed and pull the covers up. 

“Coward,” say the thoughts. “That 
was no fair test. You didn’t want it. 
It can’t be done with a divided mind, 
even if it is possible.” 

“Can I make myself want it?” 

“No. Forget it. Forget it.” I lie 
staring into the dark, willing the com- 
fort of sleep to come. 

“Try anything once,” I mutter 
apologetically to the ugly little god of 
societies’ judgments of such goings- 
ons. It sneers; I sneer back. I was an 
unlovely, timid, tongue-tied adolescent 
and that scene has an undertone of 
habitual misery and self-contempt 
which surprises me now. 

I am fifteen, a year younger, and 
still habitually happy, sitting up sud- 
denly in bed at the beach with a 
sudden frightened urge to pull the 
light cord, turn on the light. I grope 
in the air. The cord is not where my 
hand is groping, and my heart con- 
tracts with shock. I wave my arm 
slowly in big sweeps until it intersects 
a string at the side of the bed, where 
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it is this year. Next year it will be 
where I groped first. I pull it and the 
light comes on. And I look foggily 
around the familiar room with a vague 
feeling of oppression and unease. The 
room somehow looks unfamiliar and 
wrong, as if I had expected to see a 
different room. I reach for something 
to read, to dispell the feeling, but my 
mind is thickened with the vast still- 
ness of recent deep sleep; the words 
are meaningless, so I turn the light 
off and wait. The adrenalin wears off; 
the nervousness passes; and. I sleep 
again. 

© 

T AM ONE year old, sitting in the 
A grass under a tree, charmed by the 
existence and motion of everything. I 
am playing a game, reaching out for 
a tiny farmhouse in a valley that 
curves away before me. I reach out 
very stealthily, trying to keep it small, 
trying to grab it before it magically 
retreats and grows to a large building 
far away. It slips away as my hand 
approaches and I touch only air. I 
put my hands in my Jap and pretend 
to be thinking of something else, wait- 
ing for the distant things to come 
close and small so I can try again. I 
am intensely excited and interested. 

© 

Around me in “time” the linked 
chain of other selves began to thicken, 
and beyond them were other lives be- 
ing lived — sunlight and storm; jungle; 
sand; day; night— Someone falling 
from a window, (not me, but it is as 
cold and despairing as the falling 
dream always is.) Someone going into 
a windowless grey dome under a grey 
sky. (Where is this?) 

Episodes on the edge of sleep and 
death, touching the psi boundaries. A 
roan murdered, dying, trying to speak 
to a friend who has come into the off- 
ice and found him. It is intensely im- 
portant to speak, although the message 



is only a jaunty hello, and a smile — • 
But everything is fading further 
away; it is like trying to call back up 
a tremendous distance to the dwin- 
dling figure on the office floor, the dis- 
tant form bending over him — the ef- 
fort of remembering how to move the 
distant cold lips — effort — That was 
probably the point of idea similarity 
that made the contact; for isolated 
from his dimming senses he reached 
sudden poised clarity, and stretched 
probes of alertness and sensitivity 
back over the thickening paths to 
the stiffening controls of his brain, 
imagining life into it with a last half- 
magical effort that touched the fringes 
of psi. He was trying to reverse 
“time” a little, and climb back up 
closer to the light and sound. 

There was the experiment of being 
a man marooned out of his own civi- 
lization, trying to raise the one in 
which he found himself, and being 
attacked by a mob for his advanced 
opinions. I had already passed through 
a snatch of that in a dream long ago. 
It is not often that I am given a 
chance to absorb the feel of a charac- 
ter so fully human and so totally un- 
like myself. At the time, without both- 
ering to ask where or when, I had 
noted him down as a character for 
exploitation in a story. The story lies 
at my elbow now, having bounced at 
all markets, and is in the process of 
being rewritten. There is not much 
left of the original . . . A shy, with- 
drawing man with a touch of self- 
hatred when he was disliked, he react- 
ed with an uncharacteristic flash of 
resentment and some sudden random 
blows before they got him. Driving 
the blows was his sobbing bafflement 
at the uselessness of their murder, 
and, and a desire to be understood, to 
break through into their minds some- 
how and force logic on them. It 
reached such a burning intensity that 
the mood held after I had awakened 
from the dream-contact with it two 
years ago, and was hard to forget. 
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There was the experience of being 
a prematurely stuffy British Civil Ser- 
vant trying to smuggle himself across 
a border near Pakistan, enjoying the 
adventure, but feeling somewhat put 
upon because this was not in the nor- 
mal line of duty. 

© 

TPHERE WERE others. Each life 
was as real as any life; each had 
its memories and sureness of self. Sun-, 
light; storm; winter; jungle — every 
instant was separate and vivid on a 
knife-edge of “time”. An older self 
flashed through and was gone. A de- 
tached psychologist somewhere in the 
future, for a moment wondered about 
the nature of reality, and thought- 
fully touched the time stream. As in 
all the others, the bridge-point of con- 
tact was the effort of mental stillness; 
a sense of near danger; controlled re- 
laxation; and a voluntary or involun- 
tary calling on the psi powers. But her 
spontaneous experiment was another 
and closer thought-linkage. Her mind 
was so much wider than mine that she 
could include it without a ripple ; for 
a moment she did, then casually with- 
drew from contact again and went on 
to other thoughts. 

There was too much that was inter- 
esting in that contact. The inward si- 
lence broke ; irresistibly a whisper of 
thought came. Thought. Each image 
in its chain of images became a 
bridge, and a link to the interior of a 
hundred other minds, each of them 
not .stilled at the point of contact, but" 
thinking. Thoughts. A tidal wave rose 
and swept in. Recording stopped. 
Each life was as real as any life; 
each had its own memories and sure- 
ness of self. The thread of identity 
was gone. 

Centuries and generations, and be- 
hind them a vast shuttle weaving a 
pattern. These impressions are so neb- 
ulous that they might have been 



imagined, for it did not record. There 
is a blank in the memory, with only 
some dim intimations of experiment. 
Stop the wheel. Hold one idea one 
identity. It was an experiment with a 
touch of danger; an inexperienced 
fumbling for controls; a concentration 
on stillness. It was suddenly like an- 
other experiment far away. The psi 
experiment of KM. 

It flashed through vividly with some 
ideas and a touch of sensation, and I 
grabbed the mood and hung on, let- 
ting it pull me into the twenty-fifth 
year and the moment of the experi- 
ment. 

© 

Suddenly I was standing looking at 
a wristwatch on my arm. The wrist 
and hand looked oddly familiar, a 
distant echo of something I had 
known long ago. My senses grasped 
at the familiarity as though taking an- 
chorage, rapidly assimilating to the 
memories of the moment before, until 
there was nothing else. 

CTILL hanging on to that one idea 
^ (psi-experiment ...psi-experi- 
ment . . . ) I stood watching my wrist 
watch with careful fixity, urging it on 
to the next minute (experiment. . . 
experiment) until its ticking carried 
me past the point of contact. 

While I waited, carefully not think- 
ing, the protective wall of the inhibi- 
tion against psi built up again to full 
strength. Psi was blocked off again. 

The blocking mechanism went on 
to screen out all recent memories 
that could have led back to the point 
of contact, reclassified them as imag- 
ination-section of the mind where 
daytime logic does not tread, and 
only the safe, free non-reacting self 
of sleep can go. 

“Neat trick,” thought I, letting the 
make-believe go on its conclusion. And 
I considered the quick forgetting of 
dreams. Natural, or expedient? Every- 
thing was fine, plenty of good defense- 
mechanisms. 
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I sat down behind my desk again, 
then noticed something. My knees 
were weak, and I felt sick and shaken. 

Why? How much had I just for- 
gotten? 

I explored back delicately. Some- 
thing must have happened on the mo- 
ment of entrance — -when the recording 
began again for shock to have reached 
my physical self. I could find nothing; 
there was only the traces of un- 
recognized shock, and a persistently 
returning memory of a scene in Love- 
craft’s Shadow Out Oj Time. It was 
the point the man scrambles up a lab- 
yrinth of undergGimd corridors to- 
wards the surface, trying desperately 
for silence, terrified that the doors 
lining the walls of the corridors might 
open as he passes and the "nameless 
ones” emerge. A typical Lovecraft 
nightmare. . . I did 'not see the mean- 
ing of the clue, but I can guess at it 
now as I write. 

Psi is repressed for some reason. 
Fears and worries and traumas and 
irrationality are repressed because of 
what they are; that puts them in an 
area very close to psi. 

The ultimate horror for almost any 
person would be the sudden conscious- 
ness of the forgotten, repressed things 
In the dungeons of his own sub- 
conscious. They might be minor things 
in the cold light of reason, some of 
them (a child’s misdeed; a fear that 
the house will fall, or burn; or that 
a snake will come from under the 
bed), but all have been forcibly for- 
gotten, locked away in the dark, away 
from the light of logic and reason and 
maturity "forgotten”; left to swell 
and fester and join one another in 
monstrous growth. 

As they grow, so grows the terror- 
driven strength of silent denial that 
holds shut the rusty iron door of their 
prison. The content of the subcon- 
scious, if approached rationally, might 
be harmless; but the terror which bars 
the door is not. 

The peculiar power of psi is that 



it reenforces with other minds the 
thinking of any concept, and brings 
forth an endless array of- experiences 
in other lives to make real the image 
of any happening that may be imag- 
ined. 

Consider, then, PSI linked even for 
an instant to the part of the mind 
where is hidden images of horror, 
fear, humiliation, guilt, madness. 

Terror-driven flight up the long lab- 
yrinth corridors past the barred and 
rusty door that hold back the “name- 
less.” “Nameless” because to think 
their name is to release them. To 
reach the top again might have in- 
volved forgotten failures and horror; 
to reach sanity again might have been 
a triumph of rethinking, forgetting, 
denying, below lying a hell boundless 
and subtle. 

Did this happen? I don’t knew. To 
think of this explanation from a simple 
shock reaction and a persistent 
thought of a scene from Shadow Out 
Of Time is like reconstructing a bat- 
tle with a dragon from finding a sin- 
gle screen scale clutched in my hand. 

But I would advise the next ex- 
perimenter to try it with euphoria 
drugs to keep the thought-trails 
away from fear. 

It might -work. It might not. But 
experiments will continue. I won’t 
see the end of it. But I believe that 
some day the race will grew up enough 
to handle psi naturally, and learn to 
wander in the kingdom of no-bounda- 
ries. 

« 

This story is untrue, of course. 

And my typewriter has jammed 
again. I’m- afraid I’ll have to take it 
apart. I’ll be up all night finishing 
that commercial piece. 

© 

Go on; read the next story. Find 
out how Bat O’Hara rescued the 
green-eyed Martian princess. 

• 




It was far from romantic, being 
stuck in the desert of Syrtis, a 
hundred miles from his ship, and 
with only a three-day supply of 
oxygen. But B. Atwood O’hara 
couldn’t resist the temptation to 
go to the assistance of this 
“green-eyed Martian princess”, 
even though his better reason as- 
sured him that he’d never live to 
tell this tale if he tried to do it! 



Setting the little rocketship all 
aquiver, coughing their staccato de- 
fiance to the multiple moonlets of 
Saturn’s outer ring, the jets of the 
Saturn Streak carried Bat O’hara ever 
deeper into the jaws of grim peril. 



Would Bat fight his way through the 
great expanse of the rings in time to 
save his betrothed? Could he do that, 
alone, without outside help, as no 
man had ever done before? 

Pops McGee lit his pipe specula- 
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I It has been noted that the competent explorer doesn't 
! have "adventures", in the romantic sense, simply because 
! the business of survival in "alien" surroundings rarely 
i allows for them. And if and when Mars Is explored, it won't 

] be a "thrilling" affair in the fictional sense of the word 

j Yet, the men who go there will probably have just 
I enough of the romantic in them to yearn for the Mars of 
i Burroughs, Kline, and other fantastic-fiction oidtimers. And 
! it isn't unlikely that they may amuse themselves with bang- 
| up stories of derring-do to ease monotony. They'll be 
I exploration and pirate stories, naturally — alter all. 



where are Western stories 

West, of 



tively, leaned back in obvious comfort 
against a cushioned bulkhead. Out- 
side, the wind of Mars knifed shrilly 
through the thin atmosphere, but for 
the moment no one paid it any heed. 
Pops McGee chuckled triumphantly. 
“Get yourself out of that jam, Bat 
m’boy ! ” 

B. Atwood Q’hara eased his lanky 
frame down into a chair. “The trouble 
with you, Pops,” he said, “is that 
you’re a frustrated pulp writer. \ ; ou 
oughta be hack on Earth writing 
serials for the magazines, instead of 
here on Mars with our second expe- 
dition.” 

Everyone laughed, except Pops. 
Instead, he snorted. “Hall! Excuses, 
that’s what. We got nothing to do till 
morning, so we decide to tell stories. 
I start one; you’re supposed to finish 
it. Bat O’hara, you’re chicken.” 

“Ain’t that,” Bat defended. “I just 
haven’t got an imagination like yours, 
Pops. Tell you what I’ll do, though. 
Would you settle for something that 
really happened? Would you settle 
for a story of our first expedition to 
Mars, three years ago? Don’t for- 
get, there was only Ted and me 
then — and we didn’t have all these 
comforts, no sir!” 

“Well — ” McGee began doubtfully. 

“Well, nothing! That’s what you’re 
gonna hear.” 

“But who wants to hear about this 
drab lifeless slab of a planet?” 



read most avidly? In the 
course! 



“What?” Bat demanded. “Drab and 
lifeless? You got a lot to learn, Pops; 
maybe you’ll see in the morning. 
Meanwhile, before we get back to your 
wild-eyed story about the rings of Sa- 
turn, I’ll relate SGtne history. Like 
the time, three years ago, I rescued a 
green-eyed Martian princess from the 
hordes of evil insect-life trying to kill 
her . . .” 

Pops McGee coughed on a mouthful 
of smoke, tamped his pipe out angrily. 
“Is that so? You say I got an imagina- 
tion. No one’s ever been to Saturn, so 
we can’t be sure what we’ll find. But 
you go shooting your mouth off about 
green-eyed Martian princesses. Bah!” 

“It’s the truth,” Bat insisted, wink- 
ing broadly at the other three crew 
members. “Three years ago, Ted and 
I set our ship down on one of the 
dried-out sea-bottoms. Let me tell you, 
we got goose-pimples all over. First, 
men on Mars! Anyway, you know 
what those sea-bottoms are like- 
great big tundras of salt and minerals, 
sort of a dark, slate-gray color. Ted 
and I, we knew we wouldn’t find much 
there, so when morning came I took 
the scout ship up and headed out for 
Syrtis Major, about a hundred miles 
from the sea-bottom. Syrtis Major, 
that’s one of those dark areas which 
gets bigger in summer^ smaller in win- 
ter. From Earth it looked like life, 
and I wanted to find out. 

“Now, between, the sea-bottom and 
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Syrtis there’s a narrow strip of rust 
desert, and that sort of gets the geog- 
raphy straight. I headed straight out 
for Syrtis, and everything went fine 
till I had some engine trouble. Ka- 
b'tunkt I was lucky to get out of the 
crash alive. The scoutship was a mess 
and the radio was broken, and there 
I was, down in the middle of Syrtis, 
a hundred miles from the ship and 
Ted. It looked bad . . .” 

“I don’t hear nothing about green- 
eyed princesses,” Pops McGee chal- 
lenged. 

“Just let me finish. Like I said, it 
looked bad — ” 

© 



’HARA LISTED the items care- 
fully. Three canteens of water, 
five pounds of dried meat, food-con- 
centrate tablets. A gun? Well, he 
didn’t know what he’d need it for, but 
he tucked the pistol in his belt. And 
the walkie-talkie, of course. He’d go 
crazy if he didn’t have Ted to talk to. 

Mow he heard Ted’s voice, faintly, 
over the radio. “Bat? Bat, can you 
hear me? I still say I ought to rocket 
up after you.” 

O’hara cut the walkie-talkie over to 
sending, said: “Mo! The answer is 
still ‘no’. Look: we have just enough 
fuel to get back to Earth when we’re 
ready to leave; you come after me, 
and we’ll never make it.” 



“Well, I won’t go back home with- 
out you.” 

“I’ll make it,” G’hara laughed. 
“Hell, a little excercise never did 
anyone harm. See you in a few days, 
Ted, after I get to know the Mar- 
tian geography a little better.” 

His voice, G’hara . hoped, sounded 
cheerful. There was no sense in 
worrying Ted, but O’hara was any- 
thing but cheerful. He strapped a 
couple of oxygen cylinders to his 
back, but even in the light gravity he 
could feel their oppressive weight. He 
secured . the mask snugly over his 
head, checked the fuel lines, buttoned 
his mackinaw. 



Noon on Mars, here in the south 
temperate zone. And summer. If it 
had been winter, he knew his chances 
would have been zero; even now, a 
cold wind cut in through his macki- 
naw. He didn’t want to think of what 
would happen after the sun set. He 
carried a heater with him, a little 
portable stove which might be of 
some help. He hoped he could make 
it from Syrtis to the sea-bottom in 
three days. He did not think he could, 
and fear toyed with the edges of his 
brain, for his two oxygen-cylinders 
would last exactly that long. 

Grimly, he stalked away from the 
scoutship. Once he looked back, saw 
the twisted ruin resting on its side, 
saw behind it the furrow he’d plowed 
through the rusty sand coming down. 
A feeling of resentment welled up 
from deep inside of him. It wasn’t 
fair; it was as far from fair as any- 
thing could get. You come forty-mil- 
lion miles through space and no one’s 
ever done that before. You bring 
your ship down on the dead-sea 
bottom and you feel a little like a 
god and a little like a usurper. Then 
you eat a good breakfast, look out 
at the cold dry winds of Mars, and 
take the scout-rocket up. 

But Fate laughs at you — or the 
ghosts of long-dead Martians, if 
there ever were any long-dead Mar- 
tians. A clogged fuel-line, a transitor 
twisted out of place,, something like 
that. What’s the difference? Result 
— a forced landing, a wrecked ship, 
and ail Mars for your casket in three 
days. I) you lasted that long. 

Suddenly he heard the walkie- 
talkie click over, heard Ted’s voice. 
“Hey, cut that out!” 

Huh? Cut it out? Cut what out? 
Then O’hara smiled; he must have 
been thinking out loud. Not ten 
minutes after he started out across 
Syrtis, and already he was talking to 
himself. 

“Listen,” Ted’s voice merged with 
the static, “if you want to talk, all 
right, okay. But nothing like that,, or 
you’ll go off your rocker before the 
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sun sets. Why don’t you tell me what 
you see?” 

O’hara said, “It’s flat, Ted. I’ve 
never seen anything so flat. Oh, may- 
be driving through eastern Georgia 
back home, but it doesn’t give the 
same impression. Here it’s flat to the 
horizon in all directions, and you can 
tell it will be flat beyond the horizon, 
too. The sky is very bright, and pale 
blue; you can hardly look at the 
sun. And — I’ll be damned! Ted! 
Ted—” 

“What is it?” 

“Life! They were right back on 
Earth; they said we’d find life here 
in Syrtis. There’s a lot of sand around, 
rusty stuff, and the wind picks it up 
and blows it in little eddies. But 
there’s rock, too, buried in the sand. 
And small green things, clusters of 
them clinging to the rock. Tiny flow- 
ers, too. Ted, did you ever see green 
flowers? Wait a minute, , that’s odd! 
They’re all facing in one direction. Not 
facing the sun, but all looking east 
someplace. Ted — I see something!” 
Hardly aware of it, he was running 
now. Idly, he stopped to pick up 
handfuls of the scrubby green stuff. 
It had a vaguely fleshy feel, like sea- 
weed. But there was something off 
in the distance, and that something 
was not flat. Tall and graceful, it 
stood silhouetted against the sky, 
waving back and forth in the wind 
like an inverted pendulum. 

• 

«CO WHAT?” said Pops McGee. I 
^ still don’t hear nothing about 
no princess.” 

O’hara grinned. “I’m coming to 
that. Anyway, how would you like 
to be stuck out on the Syrtis, a hun- 
dred miles from your ship, with oxy- 
gen for only three days?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you this, son; I’d 
hightail it back to the sea-bottom 
just as fast as my legs could take 
me.” 

“I didn’t. Like I told you, there 
was this green-eyed Martian princess 



I had to rescue. And it paid off, 
Pops; because later on she saved my 
life out of gratitude ...” 



It could be nothing but a flower, 
O’hara knew. Atop a slender ten-foot 
stem, it was whipped back and forth 
by the Martian winds. Broad yellow 
petals formed a perfect circle, but 
the pulpy center was green, green 
deep and bright as the sea. A lot 
like a Blackeyed Susan, O’hara 
thought, although much larger. And 
the eye was green; the scrubby plant- 
life clinging to the rocks stared up 
solemnly at that green eye, watching, 
waiting. 

“What do you mean, stared up?” 
Ted’s voice was puzzled. 

“Well, that’s the impression I get. 
Oh, I don’t mean they’re looking, not 
consciously looking. But every little 
flower is facing that one big flower, 
like they’re all waiting for something 
to happen. You’d have to see it to 
understand, Ted; it’s eerie.” 

“Fine. That’s real interesting. But 
instead of gawking at it like that, 
why don’t you start coming back 
here? Your oxygen won’t last for- 
ever — ” 

“I will. I will! I just want to see — 
wait a minute!” 

“What’s happening?” 

But O’hara did not bother to an- 
swer. Overhead, something had hap- 
pened to the big yellow flower. Not 
to the flower itself, but to the pulpy 
center, to the eye. It pulsed, once 
and then once again — flashing a 
brighter green. The stem twisted, 
slowly at first and then faster, giv- 
ing the eye a full three hundred and 
sixty degree sweep as it swung back 
and forth. And all the while it 
waxed and waned, setting the air 
aglow with a bright green radiance. 

O’hara heard something, soft and 
far away. So soft that it could have 
been the wind or his imagination — a 
keening wail. Shriller than the wind? 
It grew louder, a plaintive crying 
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sound. It rang in his ears, subduing 
everything else. He wanted to run 
and hide from it, or perhaps be want- 
ed to stoop down and bury his head 
in the sand. He did neither; fascinat- 
ed, he watched. 

The scubby green flowers dinging 
to the rock responded to that sound! 

Their tiny petals folded in upon 
themselves. Nothing but the pulpy 
undersides remained exposed, and 
somehow O’hara got the impression 
of a turtle withdrawing into its shell. 
Of a thousand-thousand turtles. 

TT TOOK him a while to realize 
that the sound came from the tall 
green-eyed flower. It was swaying 
and pulsing — and wailing. A loud 
wail, loud enough to be carried for 
miles on the wind. Loud enough to 
make every little rock-flower bury 
its head in a fleshy covering. But 
that was impossible, and even as the 
thought came, O’hara dismissed it. 
Things followed each other-— cause 
and effect; that was the way the 
world worked, and what else could he 
assume? The tall flower wailed, and 
the others, the smaller rockbound 
plants, heard. Hearing, they obeyed, 
withdrew, turned themselves inside 
out almost. 

Why? 

Something stirred behind him; 
something scraped and clattered 
across the surface of the rock. 

O’hara whirled around to face the 
new sound — and got the surprise of 
his life. Mars had native flora; he’d 
seen that already. But Mars harbored 
animal life, too. Animal? Well, the 
things moved, dragging themselves 
ponderously across the rock for all 
their small size. 

Twenty of them, be counted, each 
about a foot across. More like crabs 
than anything else he could think of 
on Earth, with bright red armor- 
plate, half a dozen armor-sheathed 
legs, three-jointed, and three big 
claws out front. On each claw, he saw 
the merest suggestion of a slitted eye, 
protected from the wind-driven sands 



by ridges of armor. The claws were 
not used for locomotion, no; they 
probed about over the rock, grasp- 
ing again when nothing happened. 

O’hara felt his allegiance drawn 
compulsively to the tiny plants. They 
seemed helpless, so utterly helpless. 
And yet, as he observed more care- 
fully, nothing happened. Turned in- 
side out, the plants seemed immune 
from attack. The pint-sized monsters 
could probe at them and squeeze, but 
they failed to penetrate. Had the 
guardian plant’s signal been for 
that? 

Evidently, the red-armored things 
thought so, for they crawled away 
aimlessly for a time, then came back 
and surrounded the tall stem, reaching 
up with their claws and snipping at 
it. One of the strictest rules of the ex- 
pedition, of course, said that the men 
were not to touch any native life, par- 
ticularly fauna if any be found. It 
made good sense, too: the human 
body would offer absolutely no re- 
sistance to an even mildly virulent 
alien poison. 

Still, O’hara knew he couldn’t 
stand there and watch the armored 
monsters slowly tear down their en- 
emy. He could not explain the feeling 
and he didn’t try. Dimly in the back 
of his mind was the thought that, had 
he not stopped, he might be a mile 
or more away from this spot and 
hence that much closer to safety. 

|LTE HEARD Ted over the walkie- 
talkie, realized that the voice 
had been droning in his ears for sev- 
eral minutes. “Calling — calling — - 
damn it, Bat, what happened? Where 
are you?” 

And his answer, certainly a ridicu- 
lous one: “Keep your shirt on! I 
can’t leave until I do something. 
Won’t take a minuter — I hope. . .” 

The armored things had pulled the 
stem half way to the ground, and 
grouped about it, heaped one atop 
the other, they continued tugging. 
Above them, the yellow flower began 
to shake itself. 
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It shook and shook— and something 
tumbled out. O’hara didn’t know what, 
but it might have been a spore. Anoth- 
er followed, and another. The spores 
settled to' the ground slowly, some of 
them falling on the red armored 
domes. 

The crab-like things began to 
scurry away! Some of them did not 
make it, rolling over, their legs beat- 
ing feebly at the thin atmosphere for 
a time. And then they succumbed. 
But others came, and the plant could 
not drop its spores fast enough. 

O’hara took out his revolver and 
fired at the mass of red armor. His 
bullet shattered one of the creatures, 
maybe two. But the shot roared flatly 
in the thin atmosphere, and when it 
stopped, so did the wailing. The gun’s 
roar had destroyed whatever mecha- 
nism produced the sound, and O’hara 
saw the effects at once. 

Slowly, the rock-bound flowers 
opened, exposed themselves. Red 
domes were everywhere, little legs 
scurrying beneath them. The crabs 
began to feed. The tall flower shook 
itself furiously now, scattering spores 
in all directions. But none of them 
reached far enough, and the crabs 
continued their feast. 

“What a prize fool I am!” O’hara 
mumbled. “I try to help those plants 
and I bring on their downfall in- 
stead — 

© 

“I still don’t get it,” Pops McGee 
persisted. “All this stuff about plants 
and crabs and little spores, what’s it 
got to do with a green-eyed Martian 
Princess and how you rescued her? 
Not to mention how she saved your 
life. Though why any green-eyed 
Martian Princess would save your 
life beats hell out of me!” 

“Well, why don’t you let me finish? 
You know, people alwajrs talk about 
born explorers; they seem to have 
an instinct for it. They kind of know 
exactly what they have to do, and at 
the right time. Sometimes it looks 



like a mighty stupid thing, but they 
do it anyway, and it pays off. Me, 
I hadn’t done so good along those 
lines. I fired a shot to help that big 
plant, and it looked like I’d done the 
reverse. But then, well, then I had 
one of those explorer’s impulses they 
talk about. No, I won’t try to explain 
it. . .” 

© 

O’hara ran forward, shook the tall 
stem. Spores tumbled down all about 
him, clinging to his mackinaw. Brief- 
ly, he tried to brush them away, 
found that they had imbedded them- 
selves so firmly in the fabric that he 
couldn’t get them out. He shrugged, 
picked up a handful and ran back to 
where the crabs were - making their 
feast. Somehow, he realized the 
spores did not stick to the smooth 
leather of his gloves, but only to the 
coarse wool of the mackinaw. 

He came among the red creatures, 
sprinkled them with the tiny spores. 
It didn’t take long; it hardly took 
any time at all. One by one the crabs 
perished. Some of them tried to get 
away, but O’hara could take great 
bounding leaps in the light gravity, 
and he pursued them with his handful 
of spores until not a one was left 
alive. 

A score of spores still clinging to 
his mackinaw, he turned and stalked 
away. For a moment he stopped to 
look at the tall plant which seemed 
to regard him intently out of its sol- 
emn green eye. The eye pulsed, 
flashed brighter. 

A wink? O’hara snorted, cut out 
across the sparse vegetation of 
Syrtis and toward the waiting strip of 
rust desert and the dry sea-botton 
beyond it. 

© 

“Don’t tell me that’s the end of 
your story?” 

“Nope. More like the beginning, I 
guess. I still had to get from Syrtis 
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to the sea, but as 1 walked I did a 
lot of figuring. On Earth there’s noth- 
ing like that big plant. Maybe it’s 
something like, radar, but whatever it 
is', the flower can somehow learn 
when those crabs are coming. It 
beams out this warning and all the 
little plants hide away safely. And 
those spores were its own protection, 
only then I didn’t know just what 
the spores could do, 

“Anyway, like I said, I had to 
get from Syrtis to the sea, and I only 
had three days. Then — no more 
oxygen. Oh, there’s oxygen here in 
the atmosphere of Mars, but it’s so 
thin that it doesn’t do any good. It 
was a pretty grim thought as I 
walked along, let me tell you. That 
first day, I made it to the edge of 
Syrtis. As you’ll see after we’re here 
a while, there’s not much twilight on 
Mars. I stopped just when the sun 
was going down, and by the time I 
had my stove going, it was dark. 
There’s one thing about night on 
Mars, Pops; you should see the stars. 
Because the atmosphere’s thin, they 
don’t look much like the stars of 
Earth. And the Milky Way — man! 
The Milky Way looked like a shining 
bridge of snow flakes. 

“But I didn’t have much time to 
admire it. I could only try to keep out 
the numbling cold. . .” 

© 

He arched his frozen body around 
the tiny stove, curling up, he realized 
with a smile, almost in the fetal po- 
sition. For a while it helped, but he 
found that the heat did not penetrate 
to his back. He ate two strips of the 
dried meat, hammered a chunk of ice 
out of his canteen and let it thaw in 
his mouth. Soon he was beating his 
frozen hands together, but they were 
as stiff as twin slabs of wood, and 
they hurt. 

“Ted!” he called into the radio, 
hardly able to control his chattering 
teeth as be spoke. “Ted, I don’t 
know what to do. The stove doesn’t 



help much, and I’ve got to use oxygen 
from one of the tanks to keep it 
going. If I shut it off, I’ll freeze — ” 
“How do you feel?” 

“That’s a good question! Lousy.” 
“No, I don’t mean that. Maybe if 
you kept right on walking, maybe if 
you went without sleep altogether, 
you’d get here . . . No, the hell with 
that! I’m going up to get you.” 
O’hara shook his head savagely, 
called back: “No! That’s out! You’d 
lose take-off fuel if you did that.” 

“I can’t let you die — ” 

“Let me see what I can do about 
that. Not you! If someone doesn’t 
come back alive from this expedition, 
it might be a long time before the 
government sends another one. But 
I’ll see if I can do what you said. 
I’ll keep right on going — ” 

JT WAS a mistake. Numb and stiff, 
he got to his feet. He picked up 
the stove, tried to unscrew the oxygen 
feed-line with his frozen fingers. Half 
through it, he dropped the stove and 
the cylinder of oxygen came loose of 
its own accord. It fell to the sand 
and he jumped down after it, fum- 
bling with the feed-line. He couldn’t 
close it! 

He was all thumbs — frozen thumbs. 
He heard the oxygen hissing out, and 
he saw something ludicrous in his 
futile attempts to shut the valve. He 
began to laugh. He chuckled softly 
at first, but soon the laughter welled 
up from his throat in great choking 
sobs. 

I’m dead, he thought. I’m as good 
as dead because 1 have about half 
an oxygen tank left. I wonder what 
it’s like to suffocate slowly .. . 

He sat down in the sand and let 
the dry, powdery stuff run through 
his gloved fingers. It should have 
been ' frozen solid, but with hardly 
any moisture on Mars, things didn’t 
freeze that way. At first, he thought 
he’d sit there without moving and let 
the cold get him first. That would be 
quicker, less painful, a cleaner way to 
die. But he clambered to hands and 
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knees, stumbled, somehow got to his 
feet. The dry cold winds whipped 
against the exposed parts of his face, 
'and he could feel his parched, frozen 
skin beginning to crack and flake off. 
He wouldn’t make a pretty corpse, he 
decided. 

The wind alone seemed his ally. 
The wind was behind him, and it 
prodded him on with quick frozen 
gusts. Aside from that, Mars was an 
enemy. Cold, implacable — and for 
that he was afraid. Nothing physical 
confronted him. Nothing told him to 
stand up and fight, for ' there was 
nothing with which to battle/ No, he 
could merely plod forward, and be- 
fore long he would die. 



© 

“That does it!” Pops McGee 
chortled. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, for a time I thought all this 
really happened, just like you was 
telling it. But you’re here now, 
right?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“And you only had half an oxy- 
tank left, right?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“With about seventy miles to go, 
hunh? Bah — that’s the wildest story 
of them all! You’d a smothered less 
than half way!” 

O’hara smiled. “That’s what I 
thought, too. But I couldn’t just cash 
in my chips without a fight, I guess, 
so I kept on walking. I walked all 
through that night, and when morn- 
ing came I was pretty surprised, for 
I hadn’t frozen to death. Only trou- 
ble was, the oxygen tank registered 
almost empty. Let me tell you, Pops, 
that’s one lousy feeling! The sun 
came up fast; the sun warmed me; I 
sat down and I ate something and I 
almost felt good. But I knew that by 
noon I wouldn’t have any air left. 

“After a little while I found my- 
self playing with the revolver. 
Squeeze the trigger once, quick, and 
it would all be over... I must have 



felt disgusted with myself; I hurled 
that revolver away, as far as I could 
throw it, and on Mars that can be a 
pretty long way. Then I started to 
walk ...” 



T_JE LOST all track of time. Later 
in the morning, he took a slow 
sip from his second canteen, as if he 
still had to measure out his water 
carefully. Things began to warm up 
fast: it might have been close to fif- 
ty degrees Fahrenheit by noon. 

And then the oxygen tank hissed 
on emptiness. 

He felt it deep down in his lungs 
first— a sick, empty feeling which 
spread. He felt it there and hoped it 
would stay there, but soon it left 
his chest and traveled out to his 
throat and to all the muscles of his 
body. Yes, he thought vaguely, he’d 
make quite a corpse, flat on his back 
on the Martian sands, the bright 
plaid mackinaw shining in the sun, 
the strange plant spores dotting it 
with green . . . 

The lack of air brought hysteria. 
Not knowing why, he began to un- 
button his mackinaw. He soon 
thought better of it, closed the coat 
tightly around him. He toyed with 
the oxygen mask, with the useless 
mask which hid his face from the 
sun. He tore the mask from his face, 
hurled it away, breathed deeply of 
the thin Martian atmosphere which 
did not harbor sufficient oxygen to 
keep him alive. 



McGee was breathless now. “I’ll 
admit it, Bat; you tell a good story. 
The whole thing’s impossible, of 
course — but what happened then?” 
“Well, it was tough going, because 
the day was dry and the night was 
cold. But I got back to the ship 
early the following morning, and — ” 
“Darn it, I knew you’d wind up 
with something like that! You got 
[Turn To Page 124 ] 




H E CAME into the room, and 
age was written on his face, 
bitterness in the curving droop 
of his mouth, defeat in the slumping 
of his shoulders. I saw him, and knew 
that the uneasiness I had felt since 
the report first came, telling of Jos- 
chim’s ship entering our city lock, was 
well grounded. I glanced out the win- 
dow, peering deep beyond the atmos- 
phere-shell of our city, into space- 
blackness, almost as if I expected to 
see the planet we approached loom 
suddenly before us. It would nGt ap- 
pear thus; I knew that. Our approach 
to planetary bodies was gradual, and 
this world would show first as a speck 
in the distance, barely distinguishable 
from the lights of other bodies. It 
would become visible and grow, little 
by little, taking shape slowly. 

I turned to Joschim and let his aura 
play upon my open senses, for no 
impression must be lost, no matter 
how painful. His feelings were as much 
a part of his report as the words he 
used, and any evidence he brought 
with him. 



“Did you find her?” I asked him. 
He nodded and took a seat. “I 
found her, Antrim ser Dalla.” 

“Is she. . .mad?” 

His shoulders lifted slightly, then 
fell. “Yes, she is mad; but on that 
world, it may not matter so much.” 
“Why not?” 

“On that world, ser Dalla, they are 
all as mad as Jeanne Kalaris.” 

I looked around the walls of the di- 
rectory office and saw that the coun- 
cil. screens were all lit, now. In each 
section, the images of a household ser 
or lir glowed; in some, younger mem- 
bers of a household were also in evi- 
dence, for this was an open report, and 
any citizen could bear and be heard. 

“Jeanne lir Kalaris,” I told him 
softly. “There is no senior in her 
household.” 

He looked, up. “And I, Antrim — am 
I now Joschim ser Hoffmann?” 

I opened my thoughts to him, and 
and let memories through; there are 
times when the polite concealment of 
word;, is neither kindness nor wisdom. 
He learned, thus, of his father’s last 



To the people of the City, Jeanne was a sick frightened 
child, who needed help. Bat on this pianet, where she 
ip had fled for refuge, Jeanne was a political genius. 
HI But did her presence there constitute intervention? 
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sols; knew that his brother remained 
with a research-team on the last plan- 
et our roving city encountered before 
entering this system; found that Anna 
Valdes-lir-Geyer awaited his return, 
and had entered into no long-term al- 
liances since his departure. 

“What of her madness, then?” came 
Valdes-Iir-Geyer’s voice, and I could 
see from her face that she was shocked 
at Joschim’s appearance. The two 
spoke mentally for an instant, and 
■while none of us knew what they told 
each other, we could feel the auras 
of pain, sympathy, and guilt-feeling 
from ser Hoffmann. 

I shot a question to Joschim’s bio- 
psych, then, asking if he recommended 
a postponement of the report. There 
was another brief silence while Wan- 
del ser Tung conversed with Joschim, 
then the biopsych said, “I have recom- 
mended that this report be verbal.” 

I turned to ser Hoffmann. “Do you 
accept?” 

He nodded, and mental murmur- 
ings filled the room for a moment. Ex- 
cept for details known only to ser 
Tung, the case of Jeanne lir Kalaris 
was known to all. Born when her 
parents were spacewrecked on a small 
asteroid, she had been the only survi- 
vor when a scoutship from our city 
finally reached the little world. Her ' 
elder brother, who had been with the 
rescue party, had taken her with him 
on a mining expedition; he sent her 
back to the city shortly after, when 
she showed signs of deep-rooted guilt 
and anxiety. Her response to biopsych 
treatment had been slow, and it was 
during a brief alliance with ser Hoff- 
mann that she had fled the city in 
a small cruiser, which she immediately 
put into cosmo-drive. 

Since she could not have had much, 
if any, experience with navigation, the 
odds were, against Jeanne’s finding her 
way back, even if she wanted to re- 
turn. We knew that the crusier was 
well-equipped, but control center 
showed that the cosmo-drive unit had 
shut off automatically after a few sec- 
onds, and had not been turned on 
again. But even a few seconds travel 



in the n-continuum (about which we 
know nothing except that it is outside 
our own space-time continuum, and 
that the cosmo-drive will send an ob- 
ject into this continuum, then bring 
it out where the unit is cut off) equals 
innumerable sols of distance travelled 
at the highest speeds obtainable in our 
own space-time continuum. Jeanne had 
fled, fled blindly, for quite obviously 
she had no idea where she was going 
or where she wanted to go. 

Joschim followed her. It was a free 
choice on his part; he was in no way 
responsible for the decision Jeanne 
made. But he felt that he had some 
part in the situation which resulted 
in her flight,’ and wanted to help her 
if she would accept his aid. 

That was twenty sols ago; now, ser 
Hoffmann was back, looking as if he 
had lived two hundred sols without 
rejuvenation, lived that duration under 
terrible strain. 

“Tell of us this world Jeanne 
found,” I said to him. 

“It is a society where the vital ener- 
gies are dammed up, repressed, distort- 
ed,” he replied, “so they express them- 
selves in fear and endless struggle for 
power over one’s fellow beings. Most 
succumb, one way or another, and are 
helpless before others who develop 
strong personal drives. But leaders can 
only drive their followers and them- 
selves toward death when love is for- 
bidden, or distorted into dominance. 
There are many states, each devoted 
to the same ideal: total control or de- 
struction of the others.” 

“What of science, art, philosophy?” 
someone asked. 

“None is totally lacking,” he said. 
“Science is nearly all devoted to tech- 
niques of destruction; where it is not, 
the results are adapted to the struggle 
for power. Art and philosophy exist 
on a very limited level, since both are 
subordinated to the main ends— the 
exceptions show that some individual’s 
life-forces have not been entirely sub- 
merged or distorted, but they exist 
virtually as self-contained units; they 
do not function with society, but 
alongside it. Their works are frequent- 
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ly derived from life-feeling, but these 
are exploited to confirm with the pre- 
vailing drive; what cannot be fitted 
or twisted in is ignored.” 

“Jeanne lir Kalaris is one of them, 
now?” ser Tung asked. 

“More than that,” Joschim replied, 
as his shoulders sagged. “She leads 
them!” 



« 



JLIE WONDERED, now, if he had 
been right in following Jeanne — 
if, at least, he shouldn’t have returned 
once he satisfied himself that she had 
reached this planet safely. It was not 
only that he missed the roving city, 
but that the strain was beginning to 
tell on him; Joschim could see himself 
thinking and feeling more and more 
like those around him. 

It’s my duty to be sure she wants 
to stay here, he thought, and knew, 
even as he thought this, that the sols 
he’d spent in this environment had 
done their work on him. He had no 
such duty; this was not a necessary 
job to be done. He felt a compulsion 
to do it, and he was succumbing in 
order to avoid the anxiety of not do- 
ing it. 

I’m sick, he thought, sick as any o f 
them. Why don’t I get out and go back 
home for treatment ? He knew the an- 
swer to that, too; in his present state 
mere knowing was useless, academic 
information which could not, by it- 
self, change anything. To give a thing 
a name, to stick a label on it, does 
not amount to being able to cope with 
it — even though the people of this 
world thought so. 

A woman entered the room, and he 
was astonished. Jeanne had been pro- 
vocative enough from the very first, 
but now Joschim saw this as an as- 
pect of her sickness. He had seen many 
others like her here; it was no longer 
something to take him by surprise. 

I thought it was mutual desire, be 
thought; it seemed so natural. 

But here, in the culture of this plan- 
et — all the many states had the same 



basic culture, despite innumerable dif- 
ferences in language, custom, ideology, 
etc. — it was plain enough. Jeanne 
feared love, even while she sought it, 
and her terror was greater than the 
desire. The way she dressed, the way 
she moved, the way she spoke — all 
suppleness and litheness; her garments 
too tight, too sheer; her eyes inviting; 
her voice low, seductive — offered eve- 
rything, but gave little. She would 
submit at times, but give and feel 
nothing. 

Except the desire for power; that 
blazed out like a searchlight. 

She held out her hand and said, 
“Mr. Martell — ” She broke off, as her 
eyes widened. “Why — you’re — Jos- 
chim!” 

He felt tears behind his eyes, and 
his throat was choking up. But he had 
repressed tears too often; there were 
few who could weep in this world, and 
the act was regarded as somehow de- 
grading — only natural for infants, who 
must be trained to restrain themselves. 
He smiled, instead. “So you know me, 
Jeanne? I scarcely know myself these 
days.” 

“But — how did you get here?” 

He lifted his shoulders, and let. them 
fall. “A long story. I followed you; 
got in here pretending to be an amne- 
siac, thus accounting for my lack of 
knowledge on the one hand, and learn- 
ing to pass for a native in the process 
of being ‘cured’.” He shuddered. “I 
pity the sick here; all the cures are 
worse than the diseases — outside of 
simple first aid.” 

She stroked his hand. “Poor Jos- 
chim. I, too, was sick — but all the 
therapists here are not incompetent. 
You must have been taken to one of 
the approved state hospitals.” 

“The approval was overwhelming.” 

“You must let me help you,” she 
said. “I tried several kinds of treat- 
ment before I found one which cleared 
me.” 

He tried to imagine what the stan- 
dards of health might be which could 
pronounce Jeanne healthy, and sighed 
in resignation. It didn’t matter, he sup- 
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posed. She’s satisfied with her condi- 
tion, he thought; that releases me from 
any obligation. He looked around the 
over-luxurious living-quarters distaste- 
fully. 

“Joschim,” she whispered, “dear 
Joschim. You came through all this to 
help me, didn’t you?” It wasn’t a 
question. 

He nodded. “I didn’t know why you 
had run away; I thought it might have 
been my fault.” 

“I couldn’t stand it there; that ter- 
rible flying city frightened me. I would 
have died! . . . I’ll never go back, Jos- 
chim — never. No one can make me!” 

“No one will try,” he said. “You 
should know that, Jeanne. You didn’t 
have to run away; you could have 
gone any time you wished to, and we 
would have given you any assistance 
you wanted.” 

He arose. “I followed you just to 
make sure you’d be all right, Jeanne. 
You like it here; you’re accepted as 
one of these people; you’re allied with 
a high officer, and you’re doing what 
you feel is necessary work. We won’t 
interfere; we won’t even offer an 
opinion on it.” 

She caught his hand. “Don’t go, Jos- 
chim. I — I need you.” 

He shook his head. “There’s noth- 
ing I can do now. I am not of this 
world, even by adoption; I want no 
part of it.” 

“But I still love you, Joschim. Wait 
— hear me out.” 

There was power in this woman, vi- 
tal power, distorted as it might be, 
and he could feel the surge of it. He 
looked at her now, and suddenly he 
was seeing, not what his mind told 
him she was, but what memory threw 
up to him from the past. He saw only 
a frightened, appealing girl. 

She’s sick, and I’m sick. There is 
no joy here for either of us. I’ve been 
repressed too long... 

“You still love me, Joschim; I 
can see that you do. Don’t deny our 
love.” 

She was in his arms, then. “I need 
you, Joschim. More than just your 



love. There will be war very soon un- 
less we can stop it — you can stop it, 
Joschim. Are you so superior to us 
that you can sit back and watch while 
millions are slaughtered? Is that what 
the great culture of your flying city 
means — abandoning people to doom?” 

Her mouth pressed against his, con- 
vulsively, before he could reply. 

• 

'T'HERE WAS silence for a few mo- 
A ments as ser Hoffmann paused 
in his report, then Anna Valdes-lir- 
Geyer was the first to speak. “Jeanne 
has become a citizen of this other 
world, so she doesn’t necessarily in- 
volve our city; but that is clearly an 
evasion of the facts. Since she came 
from us, she brings them various as- 
pects of us — distorted as they may 
be — and it seems to me that her very 
presence there amounts to interven- 
tion.” 

She opened her thoughts, then, so we 
could feel her emotions — tangled with 
personal affection for ser Hoffmann — 
and make allowance for this bias in 
her stated opinion. 

“It should be remembered,” said 
Wandel ser Tung, “that Jeanne lir 
Kalaris is something of a special case, 
apart from others who may adopt 
other civilizations — I say ‘other civili- 
zations’, because finding this world of 
human beings suggests that there may 
be still others, similarly sprung from 
our common ancestors. She has had 
very little of our environment; her 
parents died when she was quite young, 
and the manner of their death — as well 
as the fact of it — was a severe shock 
to her. She lived alone for many sols, 
before she encountered other humans; 
and her time spent in the ctiy was 
brief. We do not know how much of 
our culture she has actually absorbed; 
we do not know whether her parents 
were well from the time of her con- 
ception, up to the time of their death. 
Thus, we cannot tell whether she is 
capable of intervention in the sense 
we mean it when we try to apply our 
standards to her case.” 
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I addressed Aysha lir Bwana, “Let’s 
look over the record on our non-inter- 
vention policy; what it has meant ha 
the past may not be valid for the pres- 
ent.” 

“The past can never be completely 
valid for the present instance, ser 
Dalla,” she replied. “In a few cases, 
we have decided that the similarities 
of a given instance were so much more 
significant than the differences, that 
we merely followed a former decision. 
But in most cases, we find that the 
differences far outweigh the similari- 
ties, and important modifications have 
to be made for the new situation. 

“Our non-intervention policy has 
simply meant that we do not inter- 
fere in the affairs of other cultures, 
irrespective of our opinions of them. 
We will give whatever help we can, 
when it is asked, or when a natural 
catastrophe cannot be averted without 
it. We avoid any actions or ‘assistance’ 
which would amount to trying to im- 
pose our own standards upon any oth- 
er culture, and we pay especial atten- 
tion to technological information — it 
must not be above or outside of a 
given culture’s range at the given in- 
stant.” 

I turned to Joschim, trying to read 
behind the aura he presented, look be- 
yond the literal meaning of the words 
he used, note the significance of what 
he didn’t say. “Ser Hoffmann,” I said 
slowly, “what you have told us, so 
far, does not seem to account for the 
feeling with which you have charged 
it. You have suffered on the level of 
your own personality and relationships 
but there is more than that. You 
should not feel guilty in the way you 
do ... or is this merely part of the 
trauma?” 

Joschim ran his fingers through his 
hair, and his lips moved soundlessly 
for a moment. “There is more, ser 
Dalla. I have interfered.” 

® 

r TTIE ROOM bad a feeling of dark- 
ness for all the lighting; darkness 



in the walls, which, when activated, 
would permit those within to see any 
part or all of the outside; darkness 
in the almost-inaudible hum of in- 
struments, which would scramble any 
photographic or audio spying-devices; 
darkness in the detector-screen, which 
transmitted any sounds or images 
throughout the apartment, and from 
key positions leading to it— anything 
the watchers felt should be sent on. 

They were the nucleus of the con- 
spiracy. Cardiff, Jeanne's ally, arrived 
first. A large man, heavy-gaited, 
heavy- faced, yet pleasant enough. He 
walked in somewhat stiffly, his shoul- 
ders hundred, hands clenching into 
fists. Jeanne lifted her lips to him as 
he entered, brought him over to Hoff- 
mann and said, simply: “This is Leon 
Martell; he is one of us.” Cardiff took 
Hoffmann’s band, his grip surprising- 
ly strong for one who was running to 
fat, and was pale from lack of sun- 
light. He did not question Hoffmann, 
or object to his presence: he slumped 
into a chair and drank morosely un- 
til the others came. Jeanne repeated 
the introduction, and each glanced at 
Cardiff, who nodded. That was all; 
Hoffmann-Martell had been accepted. 

Now he could feel the drive of this 
woman, observe the impact her per- 
sonality had upon others of this world. 
Cardiff was the titular head, but 
Jeanne was the real power; they 
seemed to know this, without realizing 
it. 

She wants power. Yet, there have 
been instances when power, ajter fi- 
nally achieved, has been used wisely. 
He remembered the old histories of 
the dim mother world, tire accounts 
of men and women who had swum 
to supremacy in blood; then, once 
their position secure, they ruled as ably 
as anyone could have in the era. If 
she wants power for a consolidating 
and constructive goal, then she may 
be a better choice than the others; if 
she wants it for its own sake, she will 
be the worst choice. Between the two 
extremes were administrators who 
merely sailed with the tides of event, 
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some ably, some disasterously, some 
helplessly swept along. 

It’s an era of contention; war is 
constantly possible, but not always in- 
evitable; able direction can keep the 
contention on other levels. 

“It is near time,” someone said. 
Cardiff nodded. “We need a little 
more crucial information. We could 
strike now, could have struck at any 
time within the past two weeks. But 
it would have meant violence, and pos- 
sibly civil war, however brief. We’ve 
seen what has happened when a group 
operates on the proposition that the 
end justifies the means.” 

“At times, it does,” said Jeanne. 
“But only at times,” continued Car- 
diff. “And we have to concentrate 
on the means, because they condition 
the end. Peace cannot be obtained 
through making war; in itself, war 
negates the end. The administration 
thinks that a quick victory — which 
may be possible, though I doubt it — 
will finish things; they claim that the 
last war failed to result in lasting 
peace, simply because we handled the 
situation badly afterwards.” 

“Well, that’s true enough,” another 
man said; “we were far more destruc- 
tive than necessary to begin with, and 
we tried to impose our own standards 
upon the enemy without consideration 
of what they needed for peaceful life 
on their own terms — I mean on the 
terms of the majority who would have 
preferred not to have war in the first 
place.” 

Jeanne gave a little gesture of an- 
noyance. “When two people are fight- 
ing, how can you tell which blow is 
necessary and which isn’t?” 

“That is the whole point,” replied 
Cardiff. “The means was that of vio- 
lence and it distorted everything. No 
one could be sure at the time, even 
allowing for panic or bad judgment 
or outright malice on the part of the 
leaders. When two people are fight- 
ing, there is no time to consider which 
blows are necessary and which are 
not; when you get into a position 
where it’s either kill or be killed, all 



your attention has to be concentrated 
simply on not getting killed yourself 
— anything you do seems right at the 
moment, providing it works well 
enough so that you’re alive and rea- 
sonably whole afterwards.” 

Jeanne looked thoughtful. “The less 
resentment and disorder at the start, 
the easier it will be to make our way 
when we’re in. A little bloodshed might 
be justified by the results; but if it 
is possible to win without any, we will 
have the strongest possible position. 
People will believe we mean what we 
say when we promise peace — we can 
stress the ‘bloodless revolution’ in our 
propaganda.” 

“That is it, precisely,” Cardiff said, 
“We must continue delaying tactics in 
the council, without apparent opposi- 
tion to the administration, until the 
time comes. We must have precise in- 
formation on the movements of the 
key members and on their immediate 
plans, so that, when we strike we’ll 
have them all at once, without violence. 
Then we go ahead with the plan; they 
call for a vote of confidence, and lose.” 
Hoffmann looked about curiously. 
“Forgive me for asking what sounds 
like an elementary question, but how 
do you propose to keep the admini- 
stration from counter-efforts against 
you?” 

Cardiff seemed puzzled at the 
question, until Jeanne explained 
Hoffmann-Martell’s background, 
briefly. “Mr. Martell is in an excel- 
lent position to obtain information we 
could not; I cannot explain further 
right now.” She smiled, then, added: 
“I am taking full responsibility for 
him.” 

He could feel the aura of her power 
again, an almost-tangible presence 
beating against the others. They sat 
silently, then Cardiff asked, “Has Mar- 
tell been — conditioned?” 

Jeanne nodded, 

• 

HTHAT SEEMED to relieve the mo- 
mentary tension. “The key figure* 
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In both civil and military administra- 
tion are conditioned, too, Martell, 
to protect our system of government. 
In the case of civil leaders, they are 
incapable of over-riding majority de- 
cisions of the council, or concentrating 
personal power over and above the 
scope of their office. The military is 
conditioned against interfering with 
civil affairs — unless civil leaders call 
upon them — or starting hostilities with 
an enemy on their own initiative. 

“We’ve used the term ‘violence’ a 
little loosely. ‘Violence’ doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean personal violence in this 
frame; it can also refer to forcing the 
council to call for a referendum of the 
entire population; legally, we have the 
right to arrest them and demand a 
referendum, and we would have cer- 
tain pro-tem powers during the debate 
and the plebescite. But this procedure, 
particularly during a time of near- 
hysteria, could very easily lead into 
actual violence, political assassination, 
and civil war; too many things could 
go wrong. They would resist violent 
revolt, and if there was time to call 
in the military, we’d have civil war 
for sure; the military might intervene, 
even if not called, if any of a large 
number of very likely contingencies 
arose. 

“No, what our plan calls for is ab- 
ducting the key men and conditioning 
them to accept an immediate vote of 
confidence; there are no grounds for 
their acceding should we introduce a 
motion into a council meeting, under 
present conditions. They would simply 
rule it out of order, and be perfectly 
within their legal rights.” 

There was a little more discussion, 
then the meeting broke up, and the 
others left. Cardiff, too, excused him- 
self; when they had gone, Hoffmann 
turned to Jeanne. “Very well, I have 
some idea of what you plan to do — 
but I don’t see why you need me.” 

“Gilbert is getting tiresome,” she 
said, “but I’ll have to go along with 
him. I suppose he’ll become suspicious 
of you after a while; you’d better stay 



until he comes back — that will make it 
look better.” 

“You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion, Jeanne — why does this conspir- 
acy need me? What is this information 
that I can obtain better than anyone 
else?” 

“Oh, all right, if you must talk 
business this very moment. First of 
all — the others who were here: are 
they all loyal?” 

He looked at her in utter amaze- 
ment. “What a question you ask mel 
How would I be supposed to know? 
I just met them for the first time to- 
night.” 

She tossed her head in an irritated 
gesture. “Don’t fence with me, Jos- 
chim. You could tell if they were not; 
you would feel something about them 
that didn’t jibe with what they said, 
and the feelings they showed on the 
surface. Oh, I know your abilities; 
you, and a lot of others in the flying 
city. You can tell when a person is 
putting on a front.” 

“I can tell that you do not love 
this man Cardiff,” he said. “But you 
do not seem to be pretending that you 
do, either, and he knows it. Why do 
you keep up this false alliance with 
him, when you do not love him?” 
Jeanne shrugged and lit a cigarette. 
“In this world, Joschim, a man often 
enters into an alliance with a woman, 
or a woman with a man, simply be- 
cause it is useful. I do not dislike Gil- 
bert, and our relationship has not been 
unpleasant.” 

“But he is in love with you.” 
“Which is his misfortune, not mine. 
We understand each other, I’m sure.” 
“Now who is fencing, Jeanne?” 
“Oh, you’re impossible, Joschim. 
Why must you torment me like this? 
. . .Very well, then, since we must be 
precise and accurate Gilbert does not 
understand me. There, is that better, 
darling? He knew I wasn’t in love 
with him when we took up our alli- 
ance, but he hopes he can win me; 
perhaps he thinks he has won me— 
or that I feel a gradual increase of 
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affection.” She broke off suddenly and 
covered her face. “Oh Josckim, Jos- 
chim, don’t question me like this; I 
can’t stand it.” 

Suddenly, she was wracked with 
sobs; she threw herself on the 
coach, and Hoffmann again received 
the , impression of the frightened child. 

This is a trick; she’s playing on my 
emotions, just as she plays on his and 
the others. But . . . 1 must find out 
what she wants. He went over and sat 
down beside her, his hands comfort- 
ing her. 

“All right, Jeanne; I’m sorry if this 
has upset you. You are right, of 
course; I would have sensed it if any 
one of them had been disloyal. Is that 
what you need from me — this sort of 
psychic check-up?” 

“We must be careful,” she mur- 
mured; “Gilbert will be coming back 
soon.... Yes, this and one other 
thing. You can explore the minds of 
the key men we have to deal with; 
that is very important. There is in- 
formation we cannot get any other 
way, in time.” 

He got up, strode about the room. 
“I can't do that, Jeanne. First of all, 
it’s extremely difficult to get into the 
minds of anyone on this world — even 
when they’re willing. Their minds are 
locked against themselves, for one 
thing. And, even if it were easy, I 
couldn’t do it.” 

She arose, too, her face somehow 
brighter with the tears; she came up 
to him, close, and lifted her face to 
him. “This is different, Joschim; we 
want to stop a war; you know we 
do — don’t you?” 

Hoffmann nodded. “Yes — I know 
that you do. You, too, Jeanne. You 
have ambitions of your own — I can 
sense that — but you are not pretend- 
ing about this thing.” 

“I want to have the power, Joschim 
— the power to stop war. Look into 
me — am I lying?” 

CER HOFFMANN’S head was 
^ bowed, and we all waited silently. 



He raised it, now, his voice dropping 
to whisper. “And I forgot one tiring, 
when I looked into her as she asked. 
A simple thing, perhaps a thing that 
only a sick person would forget. I 
had lived in this environment, now, 
for nearly five sols and it never oc- 
curred to me how much of their orien- 
tation had become mine. 

“I forgot that a person may not be 
lying, and still may not be telling the 
facts. When one lies, one may be giv- 
ing out information that is false to 
the facts, or distorted information, or 
dangerously incomplete information — 
assuming that ‘telling the truth’ 
amounts to as accurate a report of 
the facts as is possible. There was no 
intent to deceive me, now, with 
Jeanne; she let me see her desire for 
power — which I had already sensed — 
and looking into her I saw that her 
feelings and words and actions were 
all well coordinated; so I assumed she 
was telling the ‘truth’. I believed her, 
and did as she asked.”' 

Aysha lir Bwana asked what Hoff- 
mann had found in the minds of the 
administration leaders. 

“Fear,” Hoffmann said. “Driving 
terror; not only fear that they had 
worked themselves into from their own 
propaganda about their neighboring 
states, but deep-rooted fear which 
made them seek out enemies constant- 
ly. There was little conscious deceit in 
them, either — outside of petty mat- 
ters, which would have made little 
difference otherwise. It was not diffi- 
cult to condition them to accept the 
demand for a vote of confidence which 
they knew they would lose; they 
dreaded their responsibilities, and 
were happy to be rid of them — so long 
as they could save their pitiful dig- 
nity in the process.” 

“And what of the war?” I asked. 

“Cardiff became nominal ruler of 
the state, although Jeanne was the 
leader, in fact. The neighboring state 
was in a position where it would risk 
war, but did not want war at the mo- 
ment; Cardiff’s policy worked as the 
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conspirators had hoped — it continued 
the contention on other levels.” 

“It seems to me, then,” I put in, 
“that your intervention was not re- 
prehensible, Joschim. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Jeanne could do little 
harm — she had to be conditioned, did 
she not?” 

He shook his head. “Jeanne was not 
considered a member of the council, 
even though her influence on Cardiff 
was known. It was assumed that his 
conditioning would be protection 
enough-after all, regardless of what 
Jeanne, or anyone else, urged upon 
him, he alone could make the deci- 
sions. 

“Well, theoretically, they were 
right,; but they didn’t consider how 
much was not covered by condition- 
ing...” 



E'VEN NOW, Cardiff could not keep 
his eyes off Jeanne. She was as 
compelling as ever, dressed as reveal- 
ingly. When Cardiff was present, the 
flame in her seem to envelop Mm, 
still offering everything... 

He must know , Hoffmann thought; 
and yet, perhaps he doesn’t; perhaps 
he’ll never let himself know. 

“Oh, it isn’t important,” Jeanne 
said hastily; “besides, we shouldn’t 
discuss affairs of state all the time. 
Martell was just about to leave when 
you came — you can stay, can’t you, 
Gilbert?” 

He shook bis head, heavily. “I’d 
hoped to, but our personal matters 
will have to wait, my dear. It won’t 
' be long, now.” He turned to Hoff- 
mann. “Martell, I’d appreciate it if 
you’d fill in for me, somewhat; Jeanne 
must be rather lonely these days, 
and you two seem to get along.” 

A light-button in the wall indicated 
a tele-call on the private screen. 
Jeanne excused herself. Cardiff looked 
after her, then smiled wanly. “I’m sure 
that she is seldom very lonely when 
I’rn not around, but I’d rather see her 
playing with you than with some 
others.” 



“Isn’t that a rather dangerous con- 
cession?” 

Cardiff shrugged. “What isn’t dan- 
gerous around that woman? Think 
I’m worried about her falling in Jove 
with you, eh? Even if she does, it 
won’t last too long; Jeanne wants the 
top man — that’s why I was able to 
take her away from the general; she 
was convinced that I’d get farther, 
and she was right — so I know that no 
matter how she may stray, now and 
then, she won’t wander too far. She’ll 
come back to me, Martell. Oh, I’m a 
fool not to get rid of her, I suppose; 
but when she’s with me, she gives me 
something I want more than power.” 

He thinks he knows, thought Hoff- 
mann. 

“No, I’m not worried about dis- 
creet indiscretions, Martell. I can’t 
pick her friends for Jeanne, so I just 
wanted to let you know that I don’t 
particularly mind about what goes on 
between her and you. Know why? Be- 
cause there’s one thing that I’m sure of 
about you, Martell — you’re not ambi- 
tious. That’s what I have to worry 
about.” 

He broke off as they beard the 
door close down the hall, and Jeanne’s 
footsteps sounded. “What do you 
think about this business Jeanne was 
mentioning? It sounds rather far- 
fetched to me.” 

She came in, purring. “Of course, 
darling. That is your one fault; you 
haven’t very much imagination. Oh, 
you’ve enough to foresee any num- 
ber of likely things that would never 
occur to me, but it is the unlikely pos- 
sibility which often actually happens. 
Like Leon’s coming to us just at the 
moment we needed him. And some- 
thing like what I’ve been telling you 
would only have to happen once.” 

“Why hasn’t it happened already?” 

“I’ve admitted it was unlikely, Gil- 
bert. But — don’t you see. my dear — 
a statesman has to be prepared for 
the unlikely emergency. Once this is 
provided for, then we can all forget 
about it until and unless such a con- 
tingency arises. I’ll grant you that it 
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most probably won’t happen; but if it 
should, and during your term of of- 
fice, then you will be ready to deal 
with it.” 

Cardiff nodded. “Perhaps we ought 
to have an official plotter,” he said, 
smiling. “Someone whose entire duty 
is to dream up the most fantastic de- 
vices for overthrowing the govern- 
ment imaginable, then figuring out 
counter-measures, and arranging for 
them to be handy.” 

Jeanne pouted. “You’re laughing at 
me.” 

“From what I have seen here,” 
Hoffmann put in, “I’d say that your 
thought isn’t a bad one at all, Car- 
diff.” 

“Well, what do you think of this 
one of Jeanne’s?” 

It probably has happened, and will 
continue to happen, without their sus- 
pecting it, he thought. “I would say 
it’s possible, and less unlikely than 
you imagine. A member-elect goes to 
a state therapist for conditioning. The 
conditioning is not strictly a mechani- 
cal process, but the result of a rela- 
tionship between the therapist and the 
patient, even though mechanical de- 
vices are used. Many people have un- 
conscious hostilities toward each other, 
a fundamental antagonism which op- 
erates at first sight, at times without 
either party being aware of it.” 

Cardiff shook his head. “I doubt 
it — that is, I doubt a competent thera- 
pist wouldn’t be able to spot the pa- 
tient’s hostility and work within it.” 

“There’s a difference between 
knowing it is there, and knowing the 
depth, the degree, and the shape of it. 
In such a brief treatment as the con- 
ditioning actually is, the therapist 
could be deceived; as Jeanne suggests, 
the results only have to be serious 
once.” 

“And,” Martell persisted, “you be- 
lieve it is really possible that such a 
thing could negate the conditioning, or 
sidetrack it into something danger- 
ous?” 

Hoffmann spread his hands. “It’s 
all speculation, Cardiff. But assuming 
that such a thing could happen, I think 



it would be more likely to happen un- 
der the present set-up, than were the 
person to be conditioned by a thera- 
pist he trusted and liked.” 

“So you think conditioning shouldn’t 
be handled by the state therapists?” 
“Not exactly that, darling,” Jeanne 
put in. “I don’t suggest that the laws 
be changed completely — but why not 
just add a slight amendment, a pro- 
vision that the member may choose his 
personal therapist if he wishes to.” 

“I see. And, in most cases, the very 
fact that the member is free not to uss 
the state therapist will make him feel 
better about going through the usual 
routine. Good psychology.” Cardiff 
got up. “Well, my dear, you’ve madj 
your contribution to the state for to' 
night; I must be going.” 

“I’ll walk you down,” said Hoff- 
mann. “I’d like a bit of fresh air.” 
“But you’ll come back, won’t you?” 
Jeanne put in. 

Cardiff * smiled heavily. “He’ll be 
back.” 

The two of them were silent in the 
elevator. They stepped out into the 
night, and Cardiff looked up at' the 
sky. “Clear,” he said. “You want to 
warn me about this proposal, don’t 
you?” 

Hoffmann nodded. “I’ll admit, I do 
not see where she is leading to, but 
she must have something in mind. 
Jeanne doesn’t toss out idle fancies 
without some purpose.” 

“I think I know her purpose, Mar- 
tell. And I don’t think she’s ready to 
push a really important one — impor- 
tant to her own ambitions — yet. She’s 
throwing out little things — unimpor- 
tant, or just slightly useful — to give 
an impression of being valuable. She 
wants me to feel I need her, you know 
— need her help in case I get annoyed 
over her infidelities at any time. Well, 
I can play cat and mouse, too. Good- 
night, Martell.” 

• 

KJOW THE picture was growing 
clearer to us, little things falling 
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into place, one by one, as ser Hoff- 
mann told us of Cardiff’s death in an 
aircraft accident, and of Jeanne’s 
election to his position in the council. 
General elections took place each year, 
although a vote of confidence could be 
called at any time; in the event of 
mid-term vacancies, the council could 
elect one of their own number to fill 
in, and elect a citizen to replace the 
stepped-up member — or elect a citi- 
zen to move directly into the vacant 
position. Jeanne was chosen as chief 
of state, without delay. 

“She made an appointment with the 
state therapist for her conditioning,” 
ser Hoffmann continued, “then with- 
drew after an interview, and put the 
matter up to the council. Since the 
modification of the law was her sug- 
gestion, she told them, she felt that 
they should determine whether she, 
herself, ought to take advantage of it; 
she brought in her personal therapist, 
and the state therapist who had inter- 
viewed her, to testify. It was all done 
so straightforwardly that the council 
suspected nothing; they approved 
Jeanne’s preference. 

“I determined to intervene once 
more — to examine Jeanne myself, 
against her will if necessary; we were 
to see each other that night. But, some 
time in the afternoon, I became sud- 
denly ill, and the physician sent me 
directly to a hospital. I do not know 
exactly what happened, but I do know 
that — apparently through accident — I 
came to myself one day and found 
that I had been in the hospital for 
nearly a full sol. It was clear that I 
had been kept under some sort of 
drugs, or hypnotism; I lost no time 
in exploring the minds of the atten- 
dants and found that I was under 
treatment by Jeanne’s personal thera- 
pist — and that Jeanne herself had 
been a frequent visitor, often spend- 
ing many hours talking with me 
alone. Of this I remembered nothing, 
but the next time she visited me. . . 

“I learned that, during this sol, a 
technicians’ team had developed a 
primitive version of our own power 
transmitter, then adapted it into a 



weapon. Later, the members of the 
team disappeared, and all their data 
had been confiscated; it was clear to 
me what was going on. Jeanne, and 
Jeanne only knew the full details of 
the construction; she could let others 
make the parts, and assemble them 
herself — a simple enough procedure 
when one knows how — and put the 
coating on the tubes, the final, vital 
step without which the transmitter is 
merely an interesting toy. 

“There is little more to tell, except 
that I managed to escape, make my 
way to my ship, and come back. But 
I do know this — they could not have 
developed the power transmitter with- 
out my information-— and Jeanne is the 
only one who can make it. It is 
obvious that she, and she alone will 
operate it.” 

There was no need for a long dis- 
cussion, after we had heard ser Hoff- 
mann’s story. This was an unusual 
case, one where a devastating war and 
a terrible weapon could be traced to 
one individual; we questioned ser 
Hoffmann but little farther, enough 
to make sure that the Cardiff policy 
of peaceful contention was still the ap- 
parent policy of the state. It was clear 
that Jeanne planned to strike alone, 
herself, and present the state with a 
fait accompli. Once they were com- 
mitted to war, they would follow 
through — but if the commitment were 
not made, war 'might not ensue for 
some time. 

The vote was unanimous; we had 
intervened, but it was possible to undo 
what damage had been done by re- 
moving Jeanne, and destroying the 
transmitter. 

© 

We were close to the planet now, 
would pass by very soon. The locator- 
chart following Jeanne’s personal vi- 
bration-pattern indicated the quadrant 
of the planet we must pass over to 
find her. We would be able to spot 
her exact position when we were close 
enough. 

Joschim ser Hoffmann checked his 
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maps, then turned to me. “She is in 
an uninhabited section, of wastelands, 
bordering on the Free State — that is 
her strongest rival.” 

“We’ll have her on our screens 
shortly,” I said. 

“What if the energy beam strikes 
her, ser Dalla?” 

I shook my head. “Harmless,” I as- 
sured him. “It will be terrifying, per- 
haps— more of a shock, and fireworks 
display than anything else. She’ll feel 
a trace of heat, of course. But a very 
low level will be sufficient to bum 
the coating off the tubes in the trans- 
mitter; once that is done, the mecha- 
nism will be useless, and quite unin- 
telligible to their technicians. The 
coating on those tubes, simple as it is 
to us, requires a level of molecular 
comprehension necessary to under- 
stand the cosmo-drive — something 
which is far beyond them.” 

A communication-light blinked, then 
the voice of Wandel ser Tung came 
through. “I’ve landed safely near the 
base of the mountain range. The air is 
very clear, and I can make out a 
figure in the distance.” 

The vision screen narrowed down, 
and Ave could see Jeanne distinctly 
now. She wore the oxygen helmet and 
belt necessary for protection when one 
used a portable transmitter. 

“Look,” breathed Joschirn. “Look at 
her costume. Even when she’s alone, 
doing technical work, she has to be 
as provocative as possible.” 

I could see what he meant. The 
only necessary part of Jeanne’s array 
was her belt and the helmet with 
small purifying tubes on her back, 
below. Since the transmitter sent out 
carbon dioxide as a by-product, an air- 
purifier was vitally necessary. One 
tube brought air into her helmet, pu- 
rified, while the other drained out 
stale air. The heavy belt she wore 
would attract any possible leakage 
from the transmitter- — there is always 
some in the portable models — and the 
large red crystal in the belt would 
absorb and shield it. 

But Jeanne was garbed in brilliant 
red, a head-covering that accentuated 



the seductive lines of her face and 
the fullness of her mouth; thin red 
gloves; a tight shirt, with an elongated 
opening in the chest exposing part 
of her bosom, and trousers which 
clung closely. The microphone wire 
was looped around her wrist, which 
told us that Hoffmann had been more 
than right in assuming that Jeanne, 
and Jeanne alone, would operate the 
transmitter — it was attuned to re- 
spond only to her voice. 

The communication-light blinked 
again. “I am proceeding toward her, 
slowly,” said ser Tung. 

I nodded to the image of ser Nolle 
in the beam tower. “Fire as soon as 
you have the transmitter centered.” 

“In a moment, ser Dalla.” 

For an instant, there was silence as 
we watched Jeanne setting dials on 
the transmitter; then we saw the pale 
yellow of the energy beam touch 
her back. She straightened up sudden- 
ly, stiffening, as coruscations played 
around her; her mouth opened as she 
turned and looked up, suav the city 
in a soundless scream. Then she 
slumped softly beside the transmitter, 
and the beam played upon the mecha- 
nism. We w T atcbed, stepped up the 
image on our screen, and saw smoke 
trickling out. 

It was finished as quickly as that; 
they would find the mechanism now, 
and doubtlessly suspect it was some 
sort of weapon, but without the tube- 
coating, the transmitter would be 
meaningless. I realized, too, that 
Jeanne had just turned it on, low- 
ower. Now that the coating had 
urned off the tubes, the machine 
would burn out all its delicate parts — 
there would be nothing but fused metal 
by the time its batteries were exhaust- 
ed. 

We watched ser Tung’s scout 
cruiser drift slowly along, then land 
by the red figure on the ground. Ser 
Tung looked up and waved to us 
as our city disappeared from his sight, 
over the horrizon, then lifted the 
girl’s figure gently and carried it into 
the ship. 

I turned to ser Hoffmann. “So It 
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A RE the tale* of strange human power* 
false? Can the mysterious feats per' 
formed by the mystic* of the Orient he ex- 
plained away as only illusions? Is there an 
intangible bond with the universe beyond 
which draws mankind on? Does a mighty 
Cosmic intelligence from the reaches of space 
ebb and flow through the deep recesses of the 
mind, forming a river of wisdom which can 
carry men and women to the heights of per- 
sonal achievement? 

Have You Had These 
Experiences? 

..... that unmistakable feeling that you have 
taken the wrong course of action, that you have 
violated some inner, unexpressed, better judg- 
ment. The sudden realization that the silent 
whisperings of self are cautioning you to keep 
your own counsel — not to speak words on the 
tip of your tongue in the presence of another. 
That something which pushes you forward 
when you hesitate, or restrains you when you 
ore apt to make a wrong move. 

These urges are the subtle influence which 
when understood and directed has made thou- 
sands of men and women masters of their lives. 
There IS a source of intelligence within you as 
natural as your senses of sight and hearing, and 
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ends, Joschim. We’ve undone the. 
worst, and— who knows? — perhaps 

Jeanne and you helped them a little 
despite yourselves. Who do you think 
will take her place in the council?” 
“Most likely Cardiff’s brother, if 
he’s still alive. I do not know how 
many people Jeanne had secretly mur- 
dered, but I do know that she main- 
tained all the outward aspects of the 
peace policy; it is possible that her 
successor will be able to pick up 
from where Cardiff left off.” 

The communication light from 
Wandel ser Tung’s ship blinked again. 
Joschim leaned forward and spoke 
into the communicator. “Is she all 
right?” 

The biopsych’s voice was subdued, 
and - there were tones of sadness in 
it. “She’s dead, ser Hoffman.” 

“But. . .but,” stammered Joschim, 
“I thought the energy beam was harm- 
less at that frequency.” 

I sprang up. “It must have been, 
ser Tung. It couldn’t have hurt her; 
had the beam been powerful enough 



to kill a person, it would have started 
to melt down the transmitter imme- 
diately; we would have seen it!” 

“I didn’t say the energy beam 
killed her, ser Dalla,” came the bio- 
psych’s voice. “It was fear that killed 
her — fear, shock, guilt, rage — all the 
pent-up emotions ser Hoffmann found 
on this world. It stopped her heart.” 
“Then,” I said, “she can be re- 
vived.” 

“I think so. I’ve injected her with 
stasis solution. There is no need for 
haste in reviving her.” 

I turned to Joschim. “What do you 
dunk, ser Hoffman? Would you let 
Jeanne Ir Kalaris die?” 

He smiled bitterly. “Ask me when 
I’m well, Antrim ser Dalla. I’ve spent 
twenty sols on a mad world, thinking 
of Bttle but Jeanne lir Kalaris. She’s 
dead, now, so let’s concentrate on the 
living; as Wandel says — if she can 
be revived, she can be revived at any 
time. Let ser Tung decide it — and I 
hope the decision isn’t made m my 
firm! ” 
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Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Have you noticed that, in general, the 
less blatant of the sort of people Mr. Mc- 
Kinley discussed in his letter talk less 
about how "superior” they are, than about 
how "inferior" other people are? Come to 
think of it, I don’t mean "less blatant”; I 
mean those with a thicker veneer of civili- 
zation. 

And about the "God ordained it so” 
defense: the Afrikaaners actually use this; 
they derive their restriction of skilled jobs 
to paleskins from the "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” passage in Genesis. 

So you take a collection of books filling 
over a thousand double-column pages, parts 
of which were written at different times 
by persons of widely-varying opinions. You 
take this mixture of history, tribal legends, 
tribal lays written in all of the nine and 
sixty ways (every single one of which is 
right, as Kipling tells us), love poetry, ser- 
mons, collections of aphorisms, novels, bio- 
graphies, parochial letters, etc., all 
factually accurate in wildly-warying degrees, 
and declare that all of it is absolutely and 
literally true, and the final authority on all 
subjects— and you’ll find that you can 
prove anything by it. 

(I find, in looking over the list above, 
that I’ve omitted "collected statutes”. The 
only explanation which occurs to me is 
that I find this the most unpleasant part 
of the Bible, not even excepting Ezekiel 4, 
and therefore tend to forget it.) 

The Liddell story would have been in- 
comparably the best you have published so 
far, if the last issue had not featured "Sec- 
ond Dawn”. "The Belt” had an interesting 
idea, but it was straitjacketed in a tired 
plot. I suspect that fiction is the proper 
place for Lamarckianism, although Brown- 
Sequard's experiments (or rather, their re- 
sults) seem inexplicable except on the 
basis of the transmission of acquired char- 
acteristics. (I am speaking of the epilepsy 
experiments, not those on amputations — 
which, as Brown-Sequard himself pointed 
out, are easily explicable when one con- 
siders the mutilating propensities of the 
dams and the lack of close observation.) 

[Turn Page} 
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On the other hand, the staggering varia- 
tions in the characteristics supposed to have 
been so transmitted have not been ex- 
plained by the proponents of this hypothe- 
sis, or of any other. (There are probably 
several science-fiction stories in these ex- 
’ pertinents, if anyone can think up a plausi- 
ble explanation of the results. There’s a 
short account — the only one I’ve seen — in 
Kellogg’s Darwinism Today.) 

May I suggest a series of stories based 
on various theories of evolution? "The 
Belt” certainly points the way, and, while 
Lamarckianism is a little too simple to 
make a first-rate story-idea, less-known 
theories contain fascinating plots, almost 
ready-made. (For -instance, Biological Isola- 
tion, Germinal Selection, etc.) Kellogg’s 
book is the best short account of these. 
Earlier ideas might figure in time-travel 
stories: for instance, the theories of An- 
aximander and Empedocles (the latter’s 
theory was borrowed by Epicurus, from 
whose books it was summarized by Lucre- 
tius, who gives the only surviving account 
of it.) The evolutionist theologians, such 
as St. Augustine, might also figure in such 
stories. 

Incidentally, writers of time-travel 
stories have generally avoided the most £cu 
teresting aspects of inter-era contacts! ttsif 
conflicts between ideas current In the dif- 
ferent periods. (Boucher treated this fit 
"The Barrier”, the ideas were those of fu* 
ture times, which, of course, he invented.: 
Far more interesting — and probably more 
difficult to write— would be such con- 
flicts in the past.) How about some stories 
on this subject? 

A very determined vote for long editori- 
als. 

de Camp and Blish are about the best 
for articles. Hang on to them. And try to 
pry Willy Ley away from his rockets and 
biological curiosae (or, as some think, 
nugae) long enough for him to write more 
articles like "The Search For Zero”, and 
the one about whether the ancient Greeks 
could see blue. And why not suggest to de 
Camp that he forget archaeology long 
enough to write a few more articles like 
"Design for Life”? (As you may have 
guessed, I am most interested in articles 
and stories based on the biological 
sciences. Why not ask in the readers’ pre- 
ference coupon for opinions on this?) 

And — oh yes — let’s have a more explicit 
sequel to "We Shall Come Back!’’. 

Michael Wigodsky, 402 West Clay, 

Houston 19, Texas. 
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I'm very fond of the “series 
i | itories” gambit, and you’ll see that I’ve 
$tk«n your suggestion to include questions 
ttL It in the preference coupon. Meanwhile, 
Taa wide open to any story-submissions 
where an author wants to try out any kind 
of series on his own hook.) 



Dear Bob: 

Mrs. Bormartin’s letter, commenting on 
Mr. Martello’s comment on the May cover, 
reminds me of the sad case of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzche (1844-1900), who 
wrote a lot of Conanesque fustian about 
how, when the Superman visits his woman, 
he takes his whip along. But the funny 
part was that Nietzche was a timid, neuro- 
tic little rabbit of a man — scared to death 
of women — who never married — and as 
far as is known, died with virtue unsul- 
lied. The biggest talkers of male domin- 
ance are not always successful practitioners 
thereof. And male dominance is not uni- 
versal among primitives; some tribes give 
the sexes approximate equality, and some 
are even female-dominated. 

L. Sprague de Camp 

(Well, natch, Sprague, the chances are 
that a gent who has the ability and means 
to carry his whip into various and sundry 
boudoirs isn’t going to waste too much time 
elaborating the philosophy of it all. Be- 
sides, there’s nothing quite as transcenden- 
tal and exquisite as philosophy, unsullied 
by experience of the subject.) 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

A study of Science Fiction Quarterly 
and its attitude toward the science-fiction 
field indicates that the publication might be 
interested in pointing the way for science- 
fiction unity, based on terminology and the 
fictional characteristics of the worlds out 
in space. There are signs that such unity 
is already evolving. Science Fiction Quar- 
terly might stimulate and direct its evolu- 
tion. 

Regarding terminology: Science-fiction 
weapons have varying names — "blasters”, 
"rocket pistols”, and so on. The reader 
feels, of course, that they are extra-deadly. 
But, he might well ask, how do they look 
and operate? An agreement among writers 
as to standard science- fiction weapons 
would afford the reader as clear a mental 
picture of each, as he now gets from the 
terms "revolver”, "rifle”, or "sub-machine 
gun.” 
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Another helpful agreement — from the 
reader’s standpoint, at least — would con- 
cern spaceships. Frequent references are 
made to these vessels’ "computers’* 
"screens”, and "keyboards”, but again the 
words fail to produce a clear visualization* 
That end could he achieved by a writer- 
approved design of a spaceship, together 
with drawings of its control room, living 
quarters, etc., and a list of terms for its 
parts. 

With this data made available (the 
method to be suggested further on), the 
reader could easily ascertain what the writ- 
ers were telling him, just as he can turn 
to his dictionary and look up the nautical 
terms encountered in a sea story. 

Regarding the still-unexplored worldat 
are the Venusians anthropoid, fungiform, 
or what? Are they red, green, large small?, 
Venusians, and also Martians, often appear 
in science-fiction, each writer setting forth 
his own version of them. 

After a few such stories, the science-fic- 
tion reader begins to lose the sense of re- 
ality that is so necessary for any fiction 
enjoyment. “Venusian” or "Martian” be- 
comes merely a word, not the name of A 
being. 

In an adventure story, "Arab” or "Ini 
dian” necessarily has definite meanings and 
association. Couldn’t science-fiction writer* 
get together about "Venusians” and "Man. 
tlans” ? 

No reader can justly criticise the writers 5 ' 
wish to give their imaginations full play, 
The authors can, however, do that by creat- 
ing their own worlds, plus inhabitants, as 
other authors have long been creating their 
own kingdoms and principalities. 

One other point about the unexplored 
worlds: Venus and Mars (when inhabited) 
are usually presented not as planets, but as 
nations. Their respective languages are de- 
scribed as "Venusian” or "Martian”, just 
as one would say "French” or "German” 
Is it plausible to portray a planet as one 
huge state where a single tongue is used? 

In pioneering a movement for science- 
fiction unity. Science Fiction Quarterly 
would, I’m sure, be doing both readers 
and writers a service. Here are three sug- 
gestions : 

1. Propose a conference of writers, to 
enable them to agree on certain points. The 
conference could be carried on by mall, 
Science Fiction Quarterly presiding. 

2. Adopt certain basic "science-fiction 

[ Turn To Page 12 4) 
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facts” for Science Fiction Quarterly writers 
— the size of the "Venusians”, the speed 
©f spaceships, etc., 

3. Publisfi a glossary of terms used by 
Science Fiction Quarterly writers, and a 
cutaway picture of a spaceship. (These 
might appear annually in, say, the Febru- 
ary issue.) 

The chief obstacle to unity seems to be 
the reluctance of one author to lay himself 
open to the charge of lifting the ideas of 
another. Even so — consciously, or uncon- 
sciously — it’s done; it’s bound to be done. 

Science Fiction Quarterly could end the 
present awkward situation and permit its 
writers to give more attention to plot and 
characterisation, and less to the struggle for 
"original” details. 

Michael Mitchell, 2069 E. Cjbelton Ape.. 

Philadelphia 28, Penna. 

(The question, in my mind is r would the 
‘‘cure” turn out to be worse than the ail- 
ment? list’s hear from some authors on 
this, if any of the scribes are interested In 
considering the proposal, pro or con.) 
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ORDEAL ON SYRTIS 

{ Continued From Page 104] 

back without air, hunh? Of all the 
impossible — ” 

“Let roe finish, Pops. You see, I 
had all the air I wanted. I told you 
the green-eyed Princess saved my 
life.” 

“What? I didn’t even gee no green- 
eyed Princess in that story 1” 

“No?” That big plant was the Prin- 
cess! You know, the one with the 
green eye? The plant which ruled all 
the other smaller plants and told 
them when the crab-things came.” 
“Okay, okayl” Pops snorted. “So 
that!® your princess. But bow did 
she save your life?” 

“Like I said, she was grateful. 
After all, hadn’t I saved her? Serious- 
ly, it was nothing like that. Every- 
thing worked by instinct. I thought 
it was something like radar, but 
whatever it was, she knew when the 
crabs were coming. She beamed out 
this warning, and all the little plants 
hid inside their fleshy parts. 

“Also, the princess plant had her 
own weapon, don’t forget; she had 
those little spores which could kill the 
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crabs. And remember how some of 
those spores stuck to my mackinaw? 
Well, I was in for quite a surprise 
when I took off my useless oxygen 
mask. I kept right on breathing!” 

“You what?” 

“I kept right on breathing. Those 
spores were poison for the crabs, but 
you know the old saying about one 
man’s poison. Those spores are going 
to be pretty valuable one fine day, 
after we establish a permanent colony 
on Mars.” 

“Why? So what if they poison the 
crabs? They didn’t look like they 
could hurt you much, not from what 
you said.” 

“Oh, I’m not talking about that. 
You know what killed the crabs? 

“Oxygen?” 

“Yeah, oxygen. Those spores at- 
tract oxygen just like a candle flame 
attracts moths. Don’t forget, there’s 
oxygen in the Martian air, only it’s 
not concentrated enough to do any 
good. Well, those spores concentrate 
it. All the oxygen in the neighborhood 
comes around those spores, and it’s 
a pretty pleasant way to breathe, no 
mask, no bulky tanks. It’s a good 
weapon for my green-eyed princess, 
for oxygen kills the crabs. But it was 
a life-saver for me.” 

Everyone knew that Pops would 
have to settle for that. It was the 
truth, of course, and O’hara could 
show them when they stepped out on 
the Martian tundra for the first time 
in the morning. Meanwhile, there were 
some tales to be told. 

“Okay,” Pops decided after a 
time, “you win. But you still haven’t 
done anything about that Saturn 
story. Remember, I had you going into 
the rings after your gal-friend, 
and — ” 

Bat O’hara picked it up from there. 
Before long he was doing a pretty 
gcod job, and although it seemed an 
impossible situation, McGee had a 
hunch B. Atwood O’hara would be 
able to talk his way out of it. 
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ROGUE PRINCESS 
{ Continued From Page 87] 

other kind. The picture Gram was us- 
ing to advance Mr. Godwin’s claim 
was partly a fake, using modern ac- 
tors dressed up like eleventh cen- 
tury Anglo-Saxons. I knew that all 
along, but did not dare say so. They 
also found that legitimacy is no good, 
anyway, because every few generations 
you find that the putative heir to the 
throne is not the son of the king, but 
of some lover of the queen. So all 
that foolishness will soon be ended.’* 

® 

A MONTH later, having testified 
in the Canadian court that sen- 
tenced Thor Thomsen, Claude God- 
win returned to Hollywood. Despite 
frantic long-distance conferences the 
studio had not been able to hold off 
on the shooting of Scaramouche, but 
had gone ahead with Ricardo Pergol- 
esi in the title-role. However, as God- 
win’s contract had four months to run, 
they gave him the lead in Carson oj 
Venus. Only, as the real Venus had 
been visited and found not to resemble 
that imagined by Burroughs in any 
particular, the setting of the story had 
been moved to a suppositious planet 
of Procyon and the title changed to 
Swords Across the Void. The studio 
had also found the Burroughs plot 
too corny for their purposes and had 
entirely re-written it until nothing was 
left of the original — not even the 
names of the characters. 

Godwin sat in his bungalow telling 
his adventures to his friend West- 
brook Wolff: “...and now Viggo 
Bruun is at Cal Tech finishing a 
new parachron, and he’s promised me 
a job as technician when my contract 
runs out. I may never be a real scien- 
tist, but I can twiddle knobs and hold 
a soldering-iron ...” 

“How about our red-haired sun- 
bather?” 

“Back at U. C. C.; her old maw, 
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took a house in Glendale, and thinks 
I’m Santa Claus because I got him a 
bit-part in The Spider of Moscow. 
Anker Gram stood on his head trying 
to get us all back to Greenland so he 
wouldn’t have to pay me damages for 
kidnapping me, but they wouldn’t go. 
That reminds me — ” Godwin picked 
up the telephone and dialled. “Karen? 
Claude. Ja like to see the premiere 
of Amazon Gold tomorrow night? . . . 
Okay, I’ll pick you up at twenty-hun- 
dred. See ya.” 

As Godwin hung up, Wolff looked 
at him with an amused expression, 
saying, “Don’t tell me that after all 
the fighting and running you did to 
avoid marrying the dame you’re go- 
ing to do it anyway!” 

“Not at all. I am dating Miss Hauch 
in the normal manner, and if on fur- 
ther acquaintance we decide we’re 
made for each other and etcetera, 
who knows? Or again we may not. 
But nobody’s gonna pressure us into 
it!” 



★ THE ★ 
RECKONING 

Here’s how your votes rated 
the stories in our November 
issue. 



1. Survival of the Fittest 



— Henderson 


2.85 


2. Fugue — Marlowe 


3.07 


3. We Shall Come Back 




—Liddell 


3.61 


4. The Belt — West 


3.80 


5. The Black Alarm 




— Smith 


4.07 


6. Fools Errand 




— del Rey 


4.50 


7. Reaching For the Moon 




— Lombino 


5.77 



The first two didn’t draw a 
single “dislike” mark! 
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□ ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE, 1000 Pages 

□ ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS, 272 Pages . . 

□ ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS, 250 Pages. . 

□ ELECTRIC POWER CALCULATIONS, 425 Pages. 

□ HANDY BOOK OF ELECTRICITY, 1440 Pages. . 

□ ELECTRIC DICTIONARY, S000 Terms 
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2 

□ ELECTRIC LIBRARY, 7000 Pages (12 Book Set) 13 

□ MARINE ENGINEERS HANDY BOOK, 1258 Pgs. 4 

□ SHIPFITTERS HANDY BOOK, 250 Pages ... 1 

□ REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning, 1280 Pgs. 4 

□ MILLWRIGHTS &MECHANICSGUIDE. 1200 Pgs. 4 

□ POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE, 1500 Pages 4 

□ ENGINEERS & FIREMANS EXAMS, 525 Pages . 1 

□ PUMPS, Hydraulics & Air Compressors, 1653 Pgs: 4 

□ ENGINEERS LIBRARY (3 Book Set) 9 

□ MECHANICAL DICTIONARY, 950 Pages. ... 4 

□ GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 Book Set) 6 

□ CARPENTERS & BUILDERS GUIDES (4 Book Set) S 

□ PLUMBERS & SteamMters Guides (4 Book Set) 6 

□ MASONS AND BUILDERS GUIDES (4 Book Set) 8 

□ PAINTERS & DECORATORS MANUAL, 450 Pgs. 2 

□ HOUSE HEATING GUIDE, 1000 Pages 4 

□ OIL BURNER GUIDE, 384 Pages 1 
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88WD 

NO 

MONEY 



Wo will mount an 
qulslte transparency «iiy 
snapshot of your loved 
one. Original returned. 
This luxurious ring* 
created by a leading 
designer of fine jewelry H 
made of solid sterling silver, not plated but SOLID 
STERLING SILVER. A unique Keepsake of your loved 
one to treasure for years. Try ten clays free. Hand 
tinted £0 cents extra. Pay postman only $1.98 plus 
few cents postage and tax. Order this popular fas- 
cinating rinq now. Ring it also available In solid 
gold for only $7.95. 1 



SEND NO MONEY!, 

dust mail us any picture or snapshot with paper - 
strip measured around ring finger. 



jGOLDMART 22 E 17 *■ NY ] 

□8endC-0.D. (SHverRlng) nienolo«6$h98<8tlver Rins) j 

| neemiC.O.D^GoIcIRinc) □ leno!o86$7.efi<G«!tffilnu) , J 
□Please hand col&r ring seleeted . . J 
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Address. 
City 



State. 
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This inefot Interesting 1 and helpful booklet 
will be mailed to anyone while the eupgply 
lasts. We will send a free copy to anyone 
wbo writes for it. 

Lakewood Nenropben €o,, Station A, 
2)ept. DA-2, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 



mE MfHROOM B3SE 

A choice and private collection jnf stories and arti- 
cles for the man who appreciates a laugh as well 
as his love — hilariously funny drawings by « master 
cartoonist. Limited number of copies available. 
Send $1.98 In cash or money order. 

M L SALES CO.—- DEPT. D-2 
241 Church S5.„ New York 13. N.Y. 




Remove all tobacco craving safe In every form and join the thousands 
wno have completely obtained satisfactory freedom from tobacco 
With tho old genuine TOBACCO BANISHES. Send for TREE BOOKLET 
describing tho III effects of tobacco, and « safe, reliable home treat- 
ment. A proven success for 39 years. 

GWSTAF H. GUSTAFSON €©. 

2.i25 t. Vickery Bivd. _ Popt. R fe Ft. Worth 3, Texas 
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A S I’VE NOTED before, there are 
considerable areas in this maga- 
zine where you, the readers, can in- 
fluence policy and practices. There 
have been enough requests for longish 
“feature novels” to justify the experi- 
ment; now let’s hear whether you’d 
like to see it repeated, either as a per- 
manent feature, or as an occasional 
feature. 

You’ve also asked for longer editor- 
ials: I’ll try; that’s all I can promise. 
Space was very short, as you can see, 
and I don’t feel that my golden words 
are valuable enough so that, a story 
ought to be shoved out in order to 
make way for the editorial pronounce- 
ments. On the matter of less sprawl- 
ing titles on the cover, I can only say 
I’ll take it up with the art department, 
which is there to administer company 
policy on the matter. (This entails 
such items as the type of cover and 
interior artwork we use, and, as I’ve 
said before, you shouldn’t blame the 
artist for the type of cover or illustra- 
tion; slam him if you don’t like the 
drawing, of course, but remember he 
has to take orders, too ! ) 

One more thing: you’ll note, I’m 
sure, that the “preference page” Is 
now located so that it can be removed 
without mutilating a story or depart- 
ment, or cutting up the magazine. Not 
that this kind of voting is anyone’s 
obligation, in any sense of the word — 
but I’m not telepathic, end I won’t 
know what you want, or, often more 
important, don’t want, unless you tell 
me. RWL 
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If ^jCOfcFsIIl^ 

|bjggg^g||^[ 131 West 33rd Street/ New York 1 

^ j<*j ■ Writ* in articles desired In lines b«tow. Send 

^ 1 lk 1 O I I 1 1 RS» J price shown plus few cents postage ond tax o 
K tO days. Full price back if not pleased. 
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Reeders* Preference Page 
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We depend a great deal upon you, the Readers, 
for indications as to what kind of stories you 
want to see in this magazine, as well as other 
aspects of our general policy. So, when you have 
finished this issue of Science Fiction Quarterly, 
we’d appreciate your ratings on the stories and 
article. They are listed in order of appearance; 
you list them in order of your preference . And 
if you would like to vote on other items, too, 
just fill in the spaces below. You can tear out 
this page, without mutilating any story, or 
department. 



1. THREE WORLDS IN SHADOW — Gibson. 

2. ROGUE PRINCESS — de Camp 

3. COMMUNICADO — MacClean 

4. ORDEAL ON SYRTIS — Lesser 

5. INTERVENTION — Sherman 



If you disliked any of the above stories, or the article, please mark an 
“X” to the left of the numeral. 

Would you like to see a story approximately the length of “Three 

Worlds in Shadow” in each issue of this magazine? Or 

would you prefer that we feature shorter stories? Or would 

you rather leave the question open for each issue? 

Do you like the idea of a series, such as Mr. Wigodsky suggests in his 
letter on page 120? 

General Comment: covers, artwork, etc 



Fill in this page and mail it to Science Fiction 
Quarterly, c/o Columbia Publications, Inc., 241 
Street, New York 13, New York. 
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“How I Became a 
Hotel Hostess” 



a 



How I Stepped 



into a 



Big Pay Hotel Job" 




“At present, 1 am Night Manager in the larg- 
est hotel in Rochester. 1 owe my succes to the 
Lewis course." 



Marion Prentice Wag- 
ner Secures P o s i 1 1 o n s 
Though Without Previous 
Hotel Experience 



"After years of security 
as a housewife my hus- 
band was suddenly gone 
— and at 50 I had to 
earn rny own livelihood 
and decided to enroll in 
the Lewis School. Soon 
after graduation, Lewis placed me in a fine 
position. Now 1 am Executive Hostess of this 
beautiful hotel. My work is varied and always 
fascinating. Words can’t express my gratitude 
to Lewis Training, 



Harry E. Roorbach, Vet- 
eran Wins Success as 
Hotel Executive 




"While 1 was in the 
hospital awaiting dis- 
charge from the . U. S. 

Navy, i enrolled for 
Lev/is Training. Shortly 
after ! had completed 
the course. the Lev/is 
National -Placement Serv- 
ice informed me of an opening near my home. 



STEF INTO a WD.L- PAID HOTEL POSITION 



Well-paid, important positions, 
ever-increasing opportunities 
and a sound, substantial future 
await trained men and women 
in essential hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants, defense housing and 
cafeterias, officers' and service 
clubs. Lewis graduates "making 
good" as Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Executive House- 
keepers, Hostesses, and in 55 
other types of well-paid posi- 
tions. Record-breaking travel 
means greater opportunities 
than ever. 

Previous experience proved un- 
necessary in this business, 
where you are not dropped be- 
cause you are over 40. Lewis 
training qualifies you at home 
in leisure time. 



FREE book describes this fascinating 
field; tells how you are registered FREE 
of extra cost in Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. Mail the coupon NOW! 



Course Approved For Veterans' Train'g 



LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Room VB“256l i Washington 7 f D, C. 
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Lewis Hotel Training- School 
Room YR-2561 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Send me, without obligation, your 
want to know how to qualify for a 
tion at home, in my leisure time. 
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Free Book. I 
well-paid posi- 
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HERE’S AH AMAZING NEW HOSPITALIZATION PIA 

=m r NO TIME LIMIT 



OH HOSPITAL ROOM AMO BOARD 

PtttyPfUpfM/toffftftKSfatf/ 



Accidental Death and POLIO COVERAGE INCLUDED! 

COSTS ONLY 3c A DAY 

Individual or Family Eligible , , • Birth to Age 70 

This is it! Sold only by mail! America’s newest and great* 
est Hospitalization Plan. Amazing coverageHLower cost! 
Good anywhere in the U.S. It’s exactly what you need! 

If you get sick or have an accident, you may go to any recognized 
Hospital (Rest Homes, Sanitariums, Government Hospitals ex- 
cluded). Your NORTH AMERICAN Policy will pay for Hospital 
Room, Board and General Nursing Care at the rate of $150*06 
PER MONTH. What's more, you can stay as long as necessary. 
There's NO TIME LIMIT. Now, in case you need SURGERY, due 
to sickness, accident or disease , , . the Policy pays lump CASH 
for 74 specific SURGICAL OPERATIONS. What a help , . . what 
a blessing it is to fall back on this kind of coverage in time of need, 

LOOK WHAT ILSi YOU ©IT! 

For ACCIDENTAL DEATH Policy pays in lieu of other benefits 
$500.0® . . . with a special provision giving 4 times the amount— 
or $2,000.00-- for death resulting from accident while traveling 
on a common carrier* But this isn’t all. For still more protection.* 
seldom included in ordinary Hospitalization— you and insured 
family members also get POLIO coverage in lieu of other benefits 
“■$ 500.00 to cover HOSPITAL BILLS, $50©.00 for MEDICAL 
TREATMENT, $5©0.@9 for ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCES. 

Then, too, there are liberal Benefits in lieu of others for accidental 
LOSS OF HANDS, FEET OR EYES; Benefits for EMERGENCY 
HOSPITAL TREATMENT for accidents involving no confine- 
ment, etc. Imagine all this wonderful value and coverage at a rate 
for adults of only about 3c a day, iHsc a day for children to age 



18 ... and CHILDREN GET FULL BENEFITS, (Maternity Rider 
is available at small additional charge.) 

IMPORTANT— The NORTH AMERICAN POLICY pays you 
FULL BENEFITS regardless of money you collect from other 
Insurance sources for the same disability, including Workmen’s 
Compensation. WE PAY DIRECT TO YOU! This means e „ if you, 
are already carrying Hospitalization— be smart . . . buy this addi- 
tional Policy, with its extra cash benefits, to protect yourself 
against today’s higher Hospital costs. Don’t Delay! MAIL COU- 
PON BELOW for FREE DETAILS. No Agent will call! 



NEW FEATURES! EXCLUSIVE EXTRAS! NO FINER PROTECTION FOR YOU & YOUR FAMILY 







SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 



INFANTILE PARALYSIS BENEFITS 





SPECIFIC SURGICAL BENEFITS! LOSS OF HANDS. EYES, FEET 

■ " — ■*hS! Npitkdm&tfcmd'lHfaftC i 

— . Dept. 2S2-0 North American landing, Wilmington S3, Delaware 1 

Please send me without obligation Lull details about the QiW North 1 
_/■ American Hospitalization Plan, No Agent will call, 9 

J I 1 

Truly this Is a remark- " ■ Name * 

able Hospitalization 

Plan. Investigate it! ■ ... §, 

Buy it! Mail coupon ® Address., _ 

for complete details. 

HO OBLISATiON. • Clt ? •••• : - Sta “- •• v J 

NO ASEKT WILL CALL ^ ^ «»■**» W fcs 



MAIL THIS 
COUPON 








